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TREATISE 


ON  THE 

POLICE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS 

CONTAINING  A  DETAIL  OF  THE 

VARIOUS  CRIMES  and  MISDEMEAN6RS 

By  wbicb  Public  and  Private  Property  and  Security  are, 
'  at  prefent)  injured  and  endangered : 

AND 

SUGGESTING  REMEDIES 

JO*  TB£1& 

PREVENTION. 


The  FOURTH  EDITION,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

BT  A  MAGISTRATE,  .yX, 

JOtMgfor  the  Cowttiet  of  Midd/efex,  Surry,  Kent*  and  Efex.—F*  the  City  and 
Liberty  of  Weftminjier—and for  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London* 

Meminerint  legum  conditores,  ilhs  ad  proximum  hunc  finem  accommo- 
darc ;  Scclcra  Videlicet  arcenda,  refraenandaquc  vitia  ac  mo  rum  pravitatem. 

Judicea  pariter  leges  illas  cum  vigor  c,  acquit  ate,  intcgritate,  publicxque 
mtiliutis  amore  curent  exequi ;  ut  juftitia  et  virtus  omnes  focietatis  ordinea 
pervadant.  Induftriaque  fimul  et  Temperantia  inertia;  locjun  aJTuraant  et 
prodigalitatU. 


LONDON: 

F*IKTBJ>    BY    H.    FJIY,    P  I  NIB  OlT  -  P  LA  CI, 
|Ol    C.    DULY,  POULTRY. 
UDCCXCYII. 


( ,•  V: 


TO  THE 


READER. 


HE,.£bKce  of  the  Metropolis  is  a  fubjeft  of  great  im- 
.    porta^\ce^Q  be  known  and  underftood  ;  fince  every  innocent 

♦  tnd*  jrfeTqJt'member  of  the  Community  has  a  particular  in- 
.  teigfTit/^correcl  adminiftration  of  whatever  relates  to  the 
\«(Jf4&  pfttii:  People — to  the  protection  of  the  Public  againft 

\kpredjftitif  and  fraud — and  to  the  preventionof  Crimes. 

»  ^  *#  It. is  a  fpecies  of  knowledge  which  cannot  fail  to  force 
W^f  'upon  the  attention  ;  the  prefent  infecurity  with  regard 
|£  property,  and  in  fome  instances  with  refpeft  to  life  itfelf, 

' '  lis  becom'e  a  fubjeft  fo  truly  intefefting,  that  every  infor- 

^   arig2#i  upon  it  mud  be  generally  defirable. 

^  J^-JT.H  an  immediate  view  to  this  particular  obje&,  the 

•  £titn'*t'has  fubmitted  to  the  confrderation  of  the  Reader,  a 
;  variety  of  evJJs  of  great  magnitude  j  with  other  fpecific  details ; 

which  are/pt  to  be  found  in  books,  and  which*  of  courfe, 
;.  nave,  neve^tpen  laid  before  the  Public  through  the  medium 
\  of  jhfe.prefl!s 

'    "  * 

"  'Jr  m^fcjiaturally  be  expected,  that  fuch  an  accumula^ 
•  &6n*<^;tIeBf^idncy,  fyftematically  detailed,  and  placed  in  fo 
0lj6irttei\t  Ljfoint  of  view,  muft  excite  a  confiderable  degree 
^f  aftohifh^^ent  in  the  minds  of  tliofe  Readers  who  have  not 
ben  fJn^liafcwith  fubjects  of  this  nature* 
x\  '  .  T  This 


:  TO  *Hfc  READER.  ^ 


This  aftonilhment  will  perhaps  create  a  defire^^ifyrf. .  '\ 
tigate  how  far  the  amazing  extent 
the  public,  ftatcd  in  this  Work- 
ed pojftbility. 

:     Should  any  doubts  be  entertained  on  this  ft^jftt,  the  •*  A 
Reader  is  referred  to  the  general  view  given  of  the  #a&ri}agi?  ^ 
nitude  and  proud  height  to  which  the  commerce  of  fk&*Mtz 
tropojis  has  advanced.— Ify  which  it  appears .  ^|^a$^f  •  ^ 
13.500  (hips  and  veflTels,  and  40.000  waggons*  ^^|Jidihg  >+\  ^| 
their  repeated  voyages  and  journies,)  annual lyr^fiw"-  -^*J  r*  * 
carry  away  a  moving  property,  eftimated  at  Qh$}i 
and  twenty  Millions. ,*  • 

If  to  this  Avail  be  added  the  merebandizejwfafj 
bank-notes,  and  money  depofited,   and  in  confliii 
within  the  Metropolis,  in  the  courfe  of  a  y eaY,  m  r^b**     *  - 
found  that  the  value  of  property  cxpofed  is  by  no  mlap!5  *~ 
aggcrated,  when  eftimated  at  an  additional  Fifty  lH!lfonsi**t 
making  in  the  whole,  One  hundred  and  feventy  MiHionsx  *  $ 

Let  the  mind  pafs  from  the  contemplation. Qfohis' vaiff-  1 
aggregate  of  floating  wealth,  expofed  to  depTedatidn  iiitf^vV  4  ■ 
thoufand  different  wiys,  and  examine  the  prcfent  ftate  .^^*^. 
morals  of  the  Metropolis ;  by  a  reference  to  the  variJuS <$ljtc4 .  £ 
of  individuals  who  live  idly  and  fupport  thcmfelvet  by^uf^ 
fu its  that  are  either  criminal,  illegal,  difToliitc>  ^ic;dtisy  or  *0f 
depraved:  It  will  then  be  dikovered  that  a&s  6f  |fe^c^ichcy  ti  J*V 
and  the  corruption  of  manners,  have  unifonnl\^epf -face**  .  jr 
with  the  increafe  of  the  riches  of  the  Capital.:  .  v 

move  clearly  elucidated  by  the  following  mcla\ich^ji///»7«^  < 
(which  the  Author  has  been  able  to  prU^« cfly^^Jtfd? 
collected  point  of  view,  after  much  labour  ffii  f 

tion  )-  :•  •  --; ■•     7 i 

»'Vi<le  Chap.  III.  and  XV.  P.ge»  iSl  5€,'  70,  and  4^1  r.  %  & 


td  tut  usa&eIU  yii 

Estimate  v 
Of  Perfons  who  are  fuppofed  to  fupport  them/elves  in  and  near 
the  Metropolis  by  purfuits  either  criminal — illegal— or 
immoral. 

I  •  Profcffed  Thieves,  Burglars,  Highway  Robbers, 
Pick-pockets,  and  River  Pirates*  Who  are  com- 
pletely profelyted ; — many  of  whom  have  finiihed 
their  education  in  the  Hulks,  and  fome  at  Botany- 
Bay.— N.  B.  There  will  be  a  confiderable  increafe 
of  this  clafs  on  the  return  of  Peace,  now  eftimated  . 
at  about  (vide  pages  87  to  102)         -         *  2.000 

fi.  Profeffed  and  known  Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods ; 

of  whom  eight  or  ten  are  opulent*      -  60 
Coiners,  Colourers,  Dealers,  Venders,  Buyers,  and 
Utterers  of  bafe  Money,  including  counterfeit  Fo- 
reign and  Eaft  India  Coin',  %  vide  pages  431,  432  g.ood 

4.  Thieves,  Pilferers,  and  Embezzlers  who  live  partly 
by  depredation,  and  partly  by  their  own  occaiional 
labour; :  vide  pages  103  to  131,  418  to  425    -  8.00a 

5.  River  Pilferers,  viz.  Fraudulent  Lumpers,  Scuffle* 
hunters,  Mud-larks  >  Lightermen^  Riggers ,  Artifi- 
cers and  Labourers  in  the  Docks  and  Arfenals : 

vide  pages  53  to  80,  425  to  430         -        .  2.^09 

6.  Itinerant  Jews,  wandering  from  ftreet  to  ftreet, 
holding,  out  temptations  to  pilfer  and  fteal,  and 
Jew  Boys  crying  Bad  Shillings,  who  purchafe 
articles  ftolcn  by  Servants,  Stable  Boys,  &c.  &c» 
generally  paying  in  bafe  Money  X       -        -  2.000 

Carried  over      **  17.560 

*Cap.VIII.  tCap.VI.  Videpa^es  40,  xxs,  113,  125,  126,158—161;  176, 
*#  Discharged  from  the  Hulks  upon  the  Public,  Ance  the  com- 
mencement of  that  mode  of  punifhment,  including  efcapes 
and  pardons      -       -      -       -      -       Vide  page  $0,  a. 530 
Perfons  acquitted  in  10  years  at  the  Old  Bailey      -      -     90,  6,186 
Discharged  from  all  the  Gaols  in  the  MctrqpoUs,  by  procla- 
mation,,  in  four  years,  from  1791  to  1794      -      -      91,  5-99% 
Difcharged  in  confluence  of  acquittals      ...      yl%  2.96a 
Difchargcd,  after  im pi ifonmcnt         -      -    >  .       -  gi, 
N.  M.  Undo  tbefreftnt fyfttm  tbtre  it  not  alove  on<  OfftKCt  in  fit  . 

bundrtd  that  it  difctvertd  or  froftntttd,  so.  i  ^ 


7.  KtCCYNtl* 


VIU  TO  THE  READER* 

Brought  over  17.569 

7.  Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods,  from  petty  Pilferers,  • 
at  Old  Iron  Shops,  Store  Shops,  Rag  and  Thrum 
Shops,  and  Shops  for  Second-hand  Apparel,  in- 
cluding fome  fraudulent  Hoftlers,  fmall  Butchers 

and  Pawnbrokers  *        -  4.000 

8.  A  clafs  of  fufpicious  Charafters,  who  live  partly 
by  pilfering  and  palling  Bafe  Money — oftenfibly 
Coftard  Mongers,  Afs  Drivers,  Duftmen,  Chim- 
ney Sweepers,  Rabbit  Sellers,  Fifli  and  Fruit  Sel- 
lers, Flafti  Coachmen,  Bear  Baiters,  Dog  Keep- 

-  crs,  (but  in  facl,  Dog  Stealers),  &c.  &c.+    -  1.000 

9.  Perfons  in  the  chara&er  of  menial  Servants,  Jour- 
neymen, Warehoufe  Porters,  and  under  Clerks, 
who  are  entrufted  with  property,  and  who  defraud 
^heir  employers  in  a  little  way,  under  circumftan- 
ces  where  they  generally  elude  detection — eftimated 

at  about  {JSee  pages  419,  422,  423,  n.  438)     -  3.500 

10.  A  clafs  of  Swindlers,  Cheats,  and  low  Gam- 
blers, compofed  of  idle  and  diflblute  Chara&ers, 
who  have  abandoned  every  honed  purfuit,  and  who 
live  chiefly  by  fraudulent  tranfaftions  in  the  Lot- 
tery ;  as  Morocco  Men,  Ruffians,  Bludgeon  Meny 

♦  Clerks,  and  Afftjlants  during  the  feafon  ;  who  at 
other  times  aflume  the  trade  of  Duffers,  Hawkers 
and  Pedlars,  Horfe  Dealers,  Gamblers  with  E  O 
Tables  at  Fairs,  Uttertrs  of  Bafc  Money,  Horfe 
Stealers,  &c.  &c.  vide  pages  118,  153,  note;  418, 

4*9;  4*  2 7-44° 

11.  Various  other  clafles  of  Cheats,  not  included  in 

the  above,  but  dcfcribed  in  pages  148  to  158,  vide 
pages  418,  421        -      .  -        -       -       -  1.000 

Carried  over  34.500 

*  Vide  pages  47—58;  I7§i  187,  188,  and  418  to  424.      +  Vide  pages 
18,  418  to  424. 

12.  Fraudulent 


TO  TUS   READER,  13C 

Brought  over       34-  30* 

12.  Fraudulent  and  diflblutc  PublHcans  who  are  con- 
nected with  Criminal  People,  and  who,  fo  accom- 
modate their  companions  in  iniquity,  allow  their 
houfes  to  be  rendezvous  for  Thieves,  Swindlers, 

and  Dealers  in  Bafe  Money  *       -       -       -  1.009 

13.  A  clafs  of  inferior  Officers  belonging  to  the  Cus- 
toms and  Excife,  including  what  are  calbtl  Super- 
numeraries and  Glutmen  ;  many  of  whom  connive 
at  pillage  as  well  as  frauds  committed  on  the  Re- 
venue, and  fhare  in  the  plunder  to  a  very  confide- 
rable  extent:  principally  from  their  inability  to 
fupport  themlViVcS  on  the  pittance  allowed  them 

in  name  of  fafory  :  cilimated  a?  t        -         -  •  u-go» 

14.  A  numerous  ..clafs  of  Perfon*  who  i.  :ep  Chand- 
lers Shops  for  the  fale  of  provisions,  tea,  and  ether 
neceflaries  to  the  poor. — The  total  number  is  elK- 
mated  at  ten  thoujand  in  the  Metropolis,  a  certain 
proportion  of  whom,  as  well  as  fnr.iH  Butchers 
and  others,  are  known  to  che?t  their  cuitomets 
(efpecially  thole  to  whom  they  give  a  little  credit) 
by  ialfe  weights,  for  which,  ex.cepiir.ij  in  the  pari  ill  , 
of  Mary-le-bone,  there  is  no  proper  check :  vide 

Ti6te>  pages  101,  161,  and  424       -  '3*5** 

15.  Servants,  male  and  female,  Porters,  Hoftlers,  . 
Stable  Boys,  and  Poll  Boys,  &c.  cut  of  place, 
principally  from  ill  behaviour  and  lofs  of  character, 
whofe  means  of  living  mult  excite  fuipickm — at 

all  times  about  [vide  pages  419,  422,  and  4^8)  10.0Q3 

Carried  over  ^0.000 

•  About  1000  public-houfcs  change  n:  afters  once" or  twice,  and  in  fome 
inftances  three  vz  four  titles  a  year,  in  trie  Meiroj^li!.,  which  aic  generally 
(with  fome  exception*)  occupied  by  I'uch  chaiact.is.  Vide  j>j£c*  37,  an4 
418.       t  Vide  pjfio  t4>  6j,  and  42^  &c. 

lb.  reiions 


X 


TO  THE  READER. 


Brought  over  50.000 

16.  Perfons  called  Black  Legs,  and  others  profclyted  to 
the  paflion  of  Gaming,  or  purfuing  it  as  a  Trade, 
who  are  in  the  conftant  habit  of  frequenting  houfes 
opened  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  play,  of  which 
there  are  at  leaft  forty  in  Weftminftcr,  where 
Pharc  Banks  are  kept,  or  where  Haxard,  Rouge 
et  Noir,  &c.  are  introduced.  Of  thefe,  five  are 
kept  in  the  houfes  of  Ladies  of  Falhion,  who  arc 
faid  to  receive  £50.  each  rout,  befides  one  eighth 
of  the  profits :  feven  are  Subfcription  houfes ;  five 
have  cuftomers  particularly  attached  to  them ;  and  » 
thirteen  admit  foreigners  and  every  idle  and  diflblute 
chara&cr,  who  are  cither  introduced  or  known  to  % 
belong  to  the  fraternity  of  Gamblers ;  where  a 
fupper  and  wines  are  always  provided  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  houfe  for  the  entertainment  of  their 
cuftomers:  vide  pages  139,  to  143,  and 418,  419  2.oco 

17.  Spendthrifts — Rakes — Giddy  Young  Men  inex- 
perienced and  in  the  purfutt  of  criminal  plea- 
fures — Profligate,  4qofc,  and  diflblute  Chara&ers, 
vitiated  themfclves  and  in  the  daily  pradice  of 
feducing  others  to  intemperance,  lewdnefs,  de- 
bauchery, gambling,  and  excefs  ;  eftimatedat*  3.000 

iS.  Foreigners  who  live  chiefly  by  Gambling      -  500 

19.  Bawds  who  keep  Houfes  of  ill  Fame,  Brothels, 
Lodging-Houfes  for  Proftitutes :  vide  page  437  2.00a 

20.  Unfortunate  Females  of  all  defcriptions,  who 
fupport  themfclves  chiefly  or  wholly  by  proftitu- 

tion:  vide  pages  421  and  42a       ...  50.000 

1  

Carried  over  107.500 

*  Vide  pages  418  and  419. 

21.  Strangers 


TO   THE  READER. 


XI 


Brought  over  107,500 

21.  Strangers  out  of  work  who  have  wandered  up  to 
London  in  fearch  of  employment,  and  without  re- 
commendation, generally  in  confequence  of  fome 
mifdemeanor  committed  in  the  Country ;  at  all 
times  above  -  1,000 

22.  Strolling  Minftrels,  Ballad  Singers,  Show  Men, 
Trumpeters,  and  Gipfies  -  1 ,500 

83.  Grubbers,  Gin-drinking  diflblute  Women,  and 
deftitute  Boys  and  Girls,  wandering  and  prowling 
about  in  the  ftreets  and  by-places  after  Chips, 
Nails,  Old  Metals,  Broken  Glafs,  Paper,  Twine, 
&c.  &c.  who  are  conftantly  on  the  watch  to  pilfer 
when  an  opportunity  offers  -  2,000 

24.  Common  Beggars  and  Vagrants  afking  alms,  fup- 
pofing  one  to  every  two  ftreets  -       •  3,000 

Total  115,000 

In  contemplating  this  (hocking  catalogue  of  Human  De- 
pravity, (which  however  jtill  does  not  include  every  defcrip- 
tion  of  Fraud  or  Diflionefty  which  is  pradlifed)  before  the 
mind  lhall  imbibe  unfavourable  impreflions,  it  may  be  ne- 
ceilary  to  remind  the  Reader,  that  in  order  juftly  to  appreci- 
ate the  moral  turpitude  which  attaches  to  fuch  a  hoft  of  in- 
dividuals, in  many  refpecls  deluded  and  milled  by  the  nume- 
rous temptations  which  aflail  them,  it  inuft  be  meafured  by 
a  fcale  proportioned  to  the  unparalleled  extent  and  opulence 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  to  the  vaft  amount  of  moving  pro-, 
pcrty  there.  London  is  not  only  the  grand  Magazine  of  the 
Britilh  Empire,  but  alfo  the  general  receptacle  for  the  idle 
and  depraved  of  almoft  every  Country,  and  certainly  from 
every  quarter  of  the  dominions  of  the  Crown; — where  the 
temptations  and  refources  for  Criminal  Pleafurcs— Gambling 

— -Frau4 
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—Fraud  and  Depredation,  as  well  as  for  Purfuits  of  honed 
induflry,  almoit  exceed  imagination  ;  fince  befides  being  the1 
feat  of  Government,  and  the  centre  of  Fafliion,  Amufementij 
Diffipat  ion, 'Extravagance,  and  Folly,  it  is  not  only  the 
greateft  commercial  City*  in  the  Univerfe,  but  perhaps  one 
of  the  firft  manufacturing  Towns  that  is  known  to  exift.t 

Under  thefe  circunaftances,  while  immorality,  licen- 
tioufnefs,  and  Crimes,  are  known  to  advance  in  proportion 
to  riches,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  in  the  rapid  and 
progreflive  mcreafc  of  the  latter,  fufficient  attention  has  not 
been  beftowed  on  the  means  of  checking  the  enormous  ftrides 
made  by  the  former. 

This  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  thofe  deficiencies 
and  imperfe&ions  in  the  Syftem  of  Police,  which  are  ex- 
plained and  pointed  out  in  the  Treatifc^  now  offered  to  the 
attention  of  the  Reader. 

It  opens  a  wide  field  for  doing  good,  to  men  of  opu- 
lence, talents,  and  virtue  ;  to  Patriots  and  Pkilantbrcpijh 
who  love  their  Country  and  glory  in  its  profperity. 

Such  men  will  fpeedily  difcover  through  this  medium, 
that,  like  the  Roman  Government  when  enveloped  in  riches 
and  luxury,  the  National  profperity  may  be  of  ihort  dura- 
tion ;  that  the  fame  calamities  are  to  be  dreaded  wherever 
public  morals  are  neglected,  and  no  effectual  meafures  adopt- 
ed for  thepurpofe  either  of  checking  the  alarming  growth  of 
Depravity  and  Crimes,  or  of  guarding  the  riling  generation 
.  againft  evil  examples ;  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Metropo- 
lis, perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  was  ever  before  expe- 
rienced, particularly  auiong  the  lower  ranks  of  Society. 

I T  is  therefore  eameftly  to  be  wiflied,  that  the  fubjeel  of 
this  Trcatifc  may  excite  in  the  public  mind  an  ardent  defire 

*  Vide  page  $6.  +  Vide  page  410. 
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for  the  adoption  of  fuch  Remedies  as  fhall  apply  to  the  im^ 
provement  of  the  morals  of  the  People,  as  well  as  to  remove 
the  danger  3nd  infecurity,  which  at  prefent  exift;  and  which 
unqueftionably  muft  be  greatly  augmented  at  the  ^conclufion 
of  the  war,  by  the  return  of  a  multitude  of  Delinquents  to 
their  aflbciates  in  iniquity. 

The  fole  intention  of  the  Author,  in  pointing  out  thefe 
accumulated  wrongs,  is  to  fecure  the  inhabitants  of  the  Me- 
tropolis againft  the  alarming  confeqwences  to  be  dreaded  from 
the  cxiftence  of  fuch  an  atrocious  and  criminal  Confederacy- 
— That  this  may  be  the  more  eafily  effected,  in  all  inftances 
where  Evils  are  rcprcfented  to  exift,  Remedies  are  uniform- 
ly propofed:  And  thefe  are  fuch  as  have  forced  themfelves 
upon  the  mind,  more  from  practical  obfervation,  than  by 
indulging  in  fpeculative  theories. — They  are  fuggefted  under 
a  conviction  that  they  perfectly  accord  with  the  fpirit  of  the 
Laws;  and  that  their  adoption  will  be  practicable  ;  without 
difturbing,  in  any  material  degree,  the  Syftem  of  Criminal 
Jurifprudence  which  at  prefent  exifts. 

The  object  is  to  extend  to  that  Syftem  a  greater  portion 
of  energy  and  effecl,  by  eftabliftiing  agencies,  regulations  and 
reflraints,  rendered  neceffary  by  the  great  magnitude  and  ex- 
tent of  the  enormities  committed. 

It  is  by  the  operation  of  legal  and  proper  rejiraints, 
that  the  poffeflion  of  all  things  valuable  in  Society  is  fecured. 

It  is  by  the  general  influence  of  good  Laws  and  regula- 
tions, that  the  bleflings  of  true  Liberty  and  the  undifturbed 
enjoyment  of  property  is  preferved ;  as  far  as  Legiflative  Au- 
thority, aided  by  a  well-regulated  and  energetic  Police,  can 
prove  a  fecurity  againft  iniquity  and  depredation. 

The  reftraints,  however,  propofed  in  this  Work  as  the 
means  of  preventing  Crimes,  are  fuch  as  muft  produce  this 
falutary  effect,  without  abridging  the  privileges  of  innocence ; 
fmce  they  apply  to  thofe  clafles  only,  the  nature  of  whofe 
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dealings,  from  being  in  many  inftances  both  unlawful  and 
immoral,  immediately  aflfed  not  only  the  ufeful  and  innocent 
inhabitants  of  their  Metropolis,  but  in  the  remoter  confc- 
quences,  the  Country  at  large. 

I  f  the  prefTure  experienced,  joined  to  a  more  extcnfive 
information  relative  to  the  Evils  and  the  Remedies,  (hall  ope- 
rate as  a  fpur  to  men  of  influence,  property,  and  con  fe  que  nee, 
to  employ  means  for  improving  the  Police  of  the  Capital — 

the  purpofe  of  the  Author  will  be  attained.  The  morals 

of  the  People  will  experience  a  favourable  change ;  and  that 
fpecies  of  fecurity  will  be  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
great  Metropolis,  which  has  not  heretofore  been  experienced; 
while  many  evils  will  be  prevented,  which,  in  their  confe- 
quences,  threaten  to  be  produ&ive  of  the  mod  ferious  mif- 
chiefs  to  the  Liberty  of  the  People,  and  the  happinefs  and 
fecurity  of  the  whole  Nation. 
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X  H  E  very  general  approbation  manifefted  by  the  rapid 
demand  for  this  Treatife,  has  not  only  gratified  the  Author 

i  in  a  very  particular  degree ;  but  has  encouraged  him  to  in- 
dulge a  hope  that  the  fuggeftions  he  has  offered,  for  removing 
thofe  multifarious  evils  which  tend  in  fo  great  a  degree  to 

,  abridge  the  privileges  of  innocence,  and  to  render  property, 
and  in  fome  inftances  even  life  itfelf,  infecure,  will  fo  far 
attraft  the  notice  of  the  Legiflature,  as  to  produce  thofe  inn 
provements  in  the  political  oeconomy  of  the  Nation,  and  in 

;   the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  which  are  fo  universally  felt  and 

r   acknowledged  to  be  neceflary. 

A  Calx  being  again  made  upon  the  Author  for  another 
impreffion,  A  Fourth  Edition  is  now  prefented  to  the  Public ; 
(within  the  period  of  a  year  from  the  firft  Publication  of  the 
Work  ;)  in  which  his  chief  care  has  been  to  make  fuch  fur* 
ther  corre&ions  in  the  expreffions  and  the  methodical  ar- 
rangement of  the  matter  as,  through  the  weight  of  bufinefe 
or  the  hurry  of  the  pref?,  had  formerlyfefcaped  his  attention. 
—Whatever  relates  to  legal  details  has  been  revifed  with  pe- 
culiar care :  and  particularly  the  recital  of  the  Ads  of  Parlia- 
ment referred  to.  The  definition  of  crimes,  and  the  general 
*iew  of  the  criminal  Law,  having  been  divefted  as  much  as 
poffible  of  technical  expreilion,  and  arranged  upon  a  new 
P'*n,  it  is  hoped  may  prove  particularly  ufefiil ;  fince  all 
tanks  of  the  Community  are  interefted  in  obtaining  fome 
knowledge  of  thofe  Laws  which  relate  to  their  protection 
*  puaifliment. 
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Since  the  firft  appearance  of  this  Volume,  the  Author, 
laving  experienced  the  mod  unqualified  approbation  commu- 
nicaied  to  him  by  fcveral  of  the  higheit  characters,  as  well 
as  fomc  of  the  libloff  and  beft  In  formed  inen  in  the  Metropolis^ 
made  ui'c  of  various  opportunities  to  develope,  in*  a  more 
minute  degree,  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  prefent  extenfivc 
fyik  ru  of  Gamug  in  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  the  enormous 
"c\iils  which  fprtng  from  this  fource — A  Syflem  which  cannot 
be  contemplated  without  horror  and  alarm ;  fince  the  peace 
and  happinefs  of  innocent  families — the  morals  and  fafety  of. 
the  younger  part  of  the  Community  educated  in  genteel 
life — and  the  utter  ruin  of  thoufands — arc  involved  in  the 
baneful  operation  of  this  vaft  machine  of  deftruftion ;  which, 
from  frnall  beginnings,  has,  witHin  the  laft  twenty  years, 
grown  into  fuch  a  mafs  of  fyftcmatic  mifchkf,  as  to  threaten 
to  draw  into  its  vortex  a  very  confiderable  proportion  of  the, 
circulating  property  of  the  Metropolis^ 

Previous  to  the  years  1777  and  1778,  Gaming,  although 
at  all  times  an  object  (as  appears  from  the  Statitte-Books) 
highly  cicfci  vir.g  attention,  and  calling  for  the  exertions  of 
Magistrates,  never  appeared  either  to  have  afllimed  fo  alarm-  ' 
me  an  afpett ,  or  ta  have  been  conducted  upon  the  methodized 
fyftcm  of  parnierfhip-concerns,  wherein  pecuniary  capitals 
are  embarked,  till  after  that  period,  when  the  vaft  licence 
which  was  given  to  thofe  abominable  engines  of  fraud,  E  O  ' 
tabTes,  and  the  great  length  of  time  which  elapfed  before  a 
check  was  given  to  them  by  the  Police,  afforded  a  number  of 
tlmoliite  and  abandoned  characters,  whoreforted  to  thefebane- 
fnlTubterfu^es  for  fupport,  an  opportunity  of  acquiringpro- 
pcrty  :  This  was  afterwards  mcrcafedin  low  Gaming-houfcs, 
and  by  following  up  the  fame  Syftcm  at  New-market  and 
other  places  .of  fafliionable  rcfort,and  in  the  Lottery:  Until  at 
fength*  without  any  property  at  the  outfet^or  any  vilibleraean^  ^ 
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bflawftll  fupport,  a  fum  of  money,  little  (hort  of  One  Millidn 
Sterling ,  is  faid  to  have  been  acquired  byaclafs  of  individuals 
originally  (with  fome  few  exceptions)  of  the  lowed  and  tnoft 
depraved  order  of  Society.  This  enormous  mafs  of  wealth 
(acquired,  no  doubt,  by  entailing  milery  on  many  worthy 
and  refpe£Uble  families,  and  of  driving  the  tmhappy  vi&ims 
to  a&s  of  defperation  and  filicide,)  is  now  faid  to  be  engaged 
as  a  great  and  an  efficient  capital  fot  carrying  on  various  illegal 
Eftablilhments ;  particularly  Gaming-ftoufes,  and  Shops  for 
for  fraudulent  Infurances  in  the  Lottery ;  together  with  fuch 
objeds  of  didipation  as  the  Races  at  Newmarket,  and  other 
placs  of  fajbionabh  refort,  hold  out :  all  which  are  employed 
as  the  means  of  increafing  and  improving  the  ill-gotten  wealth 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  thefe  nefarious  purfuits* 

A  Syftem*  gtown  to  fuch  an  enbhnous  height,  had,  of 
courfe,  its  rife  by  progreflive  advances*  Several  of  thofe  who 
now  roll  in-  their  gaudy  carriages,  and  aflbciate  with  fome 
men  of  high  rank  and  fafliion *  may  be  found  upon  the  Re- 
lifters  of  the  Old  Bailey  ;  or  traced  to  the  vagrant  purfuit  of 
tunupg*  with  their  owri  hands,  E  O  Tables*  in  the  open 
ftisets, :  Thcfc  mlfchievouS  Members  of  Society,  through  the 
iftsakh  obtained  by  a  courfe  of  procedure  diametrically  op* 
pofite  to  Law,  are,  by  a  ftifcnge  perverfiori,  {helterod  from 
the  operation  of  fyat  Juftice*  which  every  a£i  of  theif 
lives  has  offended:  They  balk  in  the  fun-flune  of  profpq-** 
ifty  i  white  thoufands,  who  owe  their  diftrefs  and  ruin  tq. 
tfc  horrid  defigns  thus  executed,  invigorated)  and  extended*. 
acc  piuing  in  tmfery  and  want. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  mifchiefs  afifing  from  tht 
rapid  increafe,  and  from  the  vaft  extent,  of  capital  now  em- 
ployed  in  thefe  Syftems  of  ruin  and  depravity,  have  become 
rttat  and  alattninj  beyond  calculation ;  as  will  be  evinced  by 
■  h  developing 
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developing  the  nature  of  the  very  dangerous  Confederacy 
which  fyftematically  moves  and  dirc&s  this  vaft  machine  of 
deftrucYion — compofed  in  general  of  men  who  have 
bcqn  reared  and  educated  under  the  influence  of  every 
fpecies  of  depravity  which  can  debafe  the  human  cha- 
racter. 

Wherever  In'tereft  or  %Refentment  fugged  to  their 
minds  ga  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  gratify  any  bafe  or 
illegal  propeniity,.  it  is  immediately  indulged.  %  Some,  are 
taken  into  this  iniquitous  Partnerftiip  for  their  dexterity  in 
ftcuring  the  dice  ;  or  in  dealing  cards  at  Pharo. — Informers 
are  apprehended  and  imprifoned  upon  writs,  obtained  by 
perjury,  to  deter  others  from  fimilar  attacks.  Witi\efles  are 
fuborned — officers  of  juftice  are  bribed,  whereever  it  can  be 
done,  by  large  Aims  of  money* — ruffians  and  bludgeon-men 
are  employed  to  refill  the  Civil  Power,  where  pecuniary 

*  An  Affidavit,  recently  made  in  one  of  the  superior  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, illustrates  this  observation  in  a  very  striking  degree.    It  is  in 

these  words  "  That  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convict  persons 

"  keeping  Gaming-Houses  before  the  Magistrates,  by  reason  of  the 
<<  enormous  wealth  generally  applied  to  the  corruption  of  unwilling 
««  evidence  brqught  ^forward  to  support  the  charge-rThat  on  an  in- 
*>  formation  exhibited  against  oneof  the  pat  tners  of  a  Gaming-House, 
««  he  got  himself  discharged  by  deterring  some  of  the  witnesses  from 
"  appearing,  and  by  the  perjury  of  another  partner  who  was  examined 
"  as  a  witness,  and  for  which  he  then  stood  iridicted— That  divers  of 
*«  these  Gaming-Houses  were  kept  by  practising  attornies,  who,  by 
"  threatening  indictments  for  pretended  conspiracies,  and  other  in-. 
'«  famous  means,  have  deterred  persons  from  prosecuting  them." 
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gratuities  fail — and  houfes  are  barricadoed  and  guarded  by 
armed  men  :  thereby  offering  defiance  to  the  common  exer- 
tions of  the  Laws,  and  oppoflng  the  regular  authority  of 
Magiftrates. 

It  is  impoflible  to  contemplate  a  Confederacy  thus  cir- 
cumftanced,  fo  powerful  from  its  immenfe  pecuniary  re- 
fources,  and  fo  mifchievous  and  oppreflive  from  the  depravity 
which  direfls  thefe  refourcesj  without  feeling  an  anxiety  to 
fee  the  ftitfng"  arm  of  the  Law  exfcrted  for  the  purpofe  of 
effectually  deftroying  it. 

Whilst  one  part  of  the  immenfe  property  by  which 
this  confederacy  is  fo  ftrongly  fortified  is  employed  in  the 
eftablifhment  of  Gaming-Houfes,  holding  out  the  moft  faf- 
cinating  allurements  to  giddy  young  men  of  fortune,  and 
others,  having  accefs  to  money,  by  means  of  fplendid  en- 
tertainments,* and  regular  fuppers,  with  abundance  of  the 
choiceft  wines,  fo  as  to  form  a  genteel  lounge  for  the  difli- 
pated  and  unwary ;  another  part  of  the  capital v is  faid  to  form 
the  (lock  which  compofes  the  various  Pharo-Banks  which 
are  to  be  found  at  the  routes  of  Ladies  of  Fajhion  ;VThus 
drawing  into  this  vortex  of  iniquity  and  ruin,  not  only  the 
males j  but  alfo  the  females  of  the  giddy  and  opulent  part 
of  Society ;  who  too  eafily  become  a  prey  to  that  thoughtlefs 
vanity,  which  frequently  overpowers  reafon  and  refle&ionj 
nor  is  tjie  delufion  terminated  till  it  is  often  too  late. 

*  The  expence  of  entertainments  at  a  Gaming-Hotise  of  the  highest 
class,  during  the  eight  months  of  the  last  season,  has  been  said  to 
exceed  Six  Ibtusand  Guineas  I  What  must  the  profits  be  to  afford 
such  a  profusion?  % 
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J&vit,  tatample,  when  thus  fan^ioned  by  apparent  re- 
f^eftability,  and  by  the  dazzling  blandtfltmen'tsof  rank  and 
Arfhkm,  is  fo  intoxicating  to  thole  who  have  cither  itiddtenly 
acquired  riches,  or  who  are  young  and  inexperienced,  that 
it  almoft  ceafes  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  the  fatal  pro- 
fenfity  to  Gaming  has  become  fo  univerfal  $  extending  itfelf 
Over  all  ranks  in  Society  in  a  degree  fcarcely  to  be  credited, 
but  by  thofe  who  will  attentively  inveftigate  the  fobjeft. 

At  the  commencerfient  of  the  troubles  in  France,  and 
before  this  Country- was  vifi ted  by  the  hordes  of  Emigrants^ 
of  all  defcriptions,  who  fixed  a  temporary  or  permanent  re- 
sidence in  this  Metropolis,  the  number  of  Gamfng-Houfes 
(exclufive  of  thofe  that  arc  feleA*  and  have  long  been  efta- 
Alifhed  by  Subfcription,)  did  not  exceed  above  f*mr  or  ffoe: 
At  the  prefent  moment,  above  thirty  are  faid  to  be  a&ually 
•pen  ;  where,  betides  Pharo  and  Hazard,  the  foreign  games 
,of  Roulet,  and  Rouge  et  Noir,  have  been  partly  introduced; 
and  where  there  exifts  a  regular  gradation  of  eftaMilhment* 
accommodating  to  all  ranks;  from  the  man  of  fafhiOn,  down 
torthe  tHief,  the  burglar,  and  the  pick-pooket-^vrhere  tm- 
menfe  fums  of  money  ale  played  lor  every  evening,  for  eight 
months  in  the  year,  and  from  whence  incalculable  mifchiefs 
arifc.* 

*  The  latter  part  of  the  Affidavit,  already  mentioned,  also  illustrates 
these  assertions,  and  proves  that  they  are  but  too  well  founded.  It 
states— — ««  That  Gaming- Houses  have  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
«•  that  thete  were  lately  notJess  than  six  in  one  street  near  the  Hay 
u  Market,  ar  all  which  persons  stood  at  the  door  to  entice. passengers 
"  to  play — That  the  generality  of  persons  keeping  these  houses  are 
"  prizt'jtgtters,  and  persons  of  a  desperate  description,  who  threaten 
'*  assassination  to  any  person  who  will  molest  them.'* 
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In  a  Commercial  Country,  and  in  a  great  Metropolis, 
where,  from  the  vaft  extent  of  its  trade  and  l^ntifadtnes*, 
and  (torn  the  periodical  iffue  of  above  Twenty  Millions  an* 
jiually,  arifing  from  dividends  on  funded  fecurity,  there  mull 
be  an  immenfe  circulation  of  property,  the  danger  i$  not  to 
be  conceived,  from  the  alluremeius  which  are  thus  held  out 
to  young  men  in  bufinefs,  having  the  command  of  rnoney, 
as  well  as  to  the  clerks  of  merchants,  bankers,  and  others 
concerned  in  different  branches  of  trade :  In  fa&,  it  is  well 
known,  that  too  many  of  this  clafs  jefort  at  prefent  to  thefe 
dcftru&iVe  fcencs  of  -vice,  idlcnefs,  and  misfortune.*      -  ^ 

The  mind  (hrinks  with  horror  at  the  evidence  of  a 
Syftem  in  the  Metropolis,  unknown  to  our  anceilors,  even 
in  the  word  periods  of  their  diflipation ;  when  a  fFanf,  a 
ffraters%  and  a  Chartres,  infulted  public  morals  by  their 
vices  and  their  crimes:  for  then  no  regular  Eftablifhments— « 
no  fyftematic  concerns  for  carrying  on  this  nefarious  trade, 
were  known.— JPartnerfhip  in  Gaming-Houfes,  conducted 
op  the  principles  of  commercial  Eftabliihmepts,  is  anew 
idea  in  this  country  ;  and,  until  the  lad  feven  or  eight  years, 
had  very  little  footing  in  the  Metropolis, 

*  The  same  Affidavit  further  states— •*« That  the  principal  Gaming 
"  Houses  at  the  West  end  of  the  Town  have  stated  days  on  which 
"  they  have  luxurious  dinners,  (Sunday  being  the  chief  day,)  to 
«'  which  they  contrive  to  get  invited  merchants*  and  bankers*  clerks, 
"  and  other  persons  intrusted  with  money ;  and  that  it  had  been  caU 
"  ciliated,  (and  the  calculation  was  believed  not. to  be  overrratcd,) 

that  the  expences  attendant  on  such  houses  amounted  to  £150,000 
"  yearly,  and  that  the  keepers  of  such  houses,  by  means  of  their 
«  enormous  wealth,  bid  defiance  to  all  prosecutions,  some  of  them 
"having  acquired  from  50  to  ,£100,003  each  ;  considerable  estates 
M  having  been  frequently  won  by  them  in  the  course  of  one  sitting." 

But 
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But  thefe  Partnerships  are  not  confined  to  Gaming* 
Houfes  alone.  A  confiderable  proportion  of  the  immenfe  ca- 
pital which  the  conductors  of  the  Syftempoffefs,  is  employed 
periodically  in  the  two  Lotteries,  in  Fraudulent  Injurajicesy 
where,  like  the  Pharo  Bank,  the  chances  are  fo  calculated 
as  to  yield  about  30  per  cent,  profit  to  the  gambling  proprie- 
tors ;  and,  from  the  extent  to  which  thefe  tranfactions  are 
carried,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  the  annual  gains 
yUintt.  be  immenfe. — It  has,  indeed,  been  ftated,  with  an 
appearance  of  truth,  that  one  individual  acquired  n<?  lefs 
than  £  66,000  by  the  laft  Englifti  Lottery! 

Although  it  is  impofliblc  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in 
any  Eftimate  which  can  be  formed ;  for  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  cafes  where  calculations  arc  introduced  in  this  Work, 
accuracy  to  a  point  is  not  to  bcexpecled  ;  Yet  when  all  cir- 
cumftances  are  confidcred,  there  appear  juft  grounds  to  fup- 
pofe  that  the  following  Statement,  placing  the  whole  in  €>ne> 
connected  point  of  view,  may  convey  to  the  Reader  no  very 
impcrfc&  idea  of  the  vafl  and  unparalleled  extent  of  this  hoy-, 
rid  mifchief. 

Gaming. 

Ywlra». 
P prion  I  Mnorv  pUvrd  grv^iir 
attached  for  Ni^Iiil).  lofl&  woo' 
L,  L. 

1.  7  SuVrrripion  Hivifct  open  oiw-<liir.l  of  ifcc  Ytir,  or  too  Nighr*  fttppofe  loo©  tooo  1.400,000 
«.  1  $  Ifaufti  .A*  f>i)j«fi"r  claf*  onr-ilnn!  of  ibe  Year,  or    100   Nighii  goon      moo  3>OOo,ooo 

3.  1 Hitiifii  of  an  infifii«T  claf.  ott«;Jial{  of  the  Year  •  or    1.50   Nigtita  3000       1000  alati.$,ooo 

4.  6  G^uun^  Haiifct  ,50    Night*  1000       Boot  6o..>,noo 

7,»2$,u»0 

Fraudulent  Insurances  in  the  Lottery* 

y/o  Tiifufa.i'-.  flffirM  at  tool,  a  cUv  «viri  during  the  n  dayt  of  the  IrWi  1-otiery  „  L.  1,135*000 
400  lufoxiuce  O.ficct  ar  J30I.  a  day  average  during  tbe  xi         ot  the  Englifii  Lo»«iy   .    1,980,000  ' 

Tool  10,460.000 

*  H*  longer  the  Lottery  eontinnet,  the  greater  the  evil.  A  lottery  of  69,000  Tickets  It  therefor*  a  much  gruici 
evil  than  oae  of  40,000  :  and  thai  iu  a  ratio  iawre  than  propurtjanaj*  iv  the  auaibcn  iu  each. 
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TriiS  aggregate  is  only  to  be  confidered  as  (hew- 
ing the  mere  interchange  of  property  from  one  hand  to  ano- 
ther ;  yet  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  operation  mufl  prd- 
greflively  produce  a  certain  lofs,  with  not  many  exceptions, 
to  all  the  innocent  and  unfufpe&ing  adventurers  either  at 
Pharo  or  the  Lottery,  with  an  almoft  uniform  gain  to  the 
proprietors;  the  refult  is  fliocking  to  reflect  upon. — To  in- 
dividual families  ineafycircumftances  where  this  unfortunate 
mania  prevails,  as  well  as  to  the  mafs  of  the  People  who  are 
fafcinated  by  the  delufion  of  the  Lottery  Infurances,  it  is  the 
worft  of  all  misfortunes. — By  feizing  every  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  this  unhappy  bias,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  fee  the  pennylefs  mifcreant  of  to-day  become  the  opulent 
gambler  of  to-morrow :  leaving  the  unhappy  fufferers  often 
no  alternative  but  exiled  beggary,  or  a  prifon  ;  or  perhaps, 
rendered  defperateby  reflecting  on  the  folly  of  their  conducty 
to  end  their  days  by  fuicidc,*  while  wivefc,  children,  and  de- 
pendants are  fuddenly  reduced  from  affluence  to  the  loweft 
abyfs  of  mifery. 

In  contemplating  thefe  vaft  Eftabliftiments  of  regular 
tnd  fyftematic  fraud  and  depredation  upon  the  Public,  in  aU 
the  hideous  forms  which  they  allume,  nothing  is  fo  much  to 
be  lamented  as  the  unconquerable  fpirit  which  draws  fuch  a 
multitude  of  the  lower  ranks  of  Society  into  the  vortex  of 
the  Lottery. 

The  agents  in  this  iniquitous  Syftem,  availing  them- 
felves  of  the  exiftence  of  the  delufion,  fpare  no  pains  to  keep 
it  alive ;  fo  that  the  evil  extends  far  and  wide,  and  the  mif- 

■*  The  Gambling  and  Lottery  transactions  of  one  individual  in 
$his  great  Metropolis,  aix  said  to  be  productive  of  from  ten  to  fifteen 
suicides  annually. 


chiefs, 
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chiefs,  diftl^flds,  and  calamities  rcfulting  from  itT  were  it 
po(Iii>le  to  detail  them,  would  form  a  catalogue  of  fuffcrings 
pf  wlpch  the  opulent  and  luxurious  have  no  conception. 

With  a  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  proprietors  of  th« 
Gambling  Houfes  are  alfo  concerned  in  the  fraudulent  Infu- 
ranee  Offices;  and  have  a  number  of  Clerks  employed  during 
the  drawing  of  the  two  potteries,  who  conduit  the  buftriefe 
without  rifle,  in  counting-houfes,  where  no  infurances  are 
tal^ en;  but  to  which  books  are  carried,  not  only  from  all  the 
different  Offices  in  every  part  of  the  town,  but  alfo  from  the 
•Morocco- Men,  who  go  from  door  to  door  taking  infurances -9 
and  enticing  the  popr  aqd  the  middle  ranks  to  become  ad-r 
venturers 

In  calculating  the  chances  upon  the  whple  numbers  \r\ 
the  wheels,  and  the  premiums  which  are  paid,  there  is  ge- 
nerally about  33  1.3d  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  Lottery  In- 
furers;  but  when  it  is  confidered  that  the  lower  ranks,  iron* 
not  being  able  to  recollect  or  comprehend  high *  numbers^  al- 
wayp  fix  on  low  ones,  the  chanee  in  favour  of  die  inftlrer  is 
greatly  increafed,  and  the  deluded  Poor  are  plundered,  to  an. 
txtent- which  really  exceeds  all  calculation. 

Of  how  much  importance  therefore  is  it  to  the  Public 
fit  large,  to  fee  thefe  evils  fupprefled  j  and  above  all,  thi$ 
novel  Syftem  annihilated,  by  which  Gambling  Eftabljfh- 
ments  are  formed  upon  commercial  principles  of  methodical 
arrangements,  with  vaft  capital*  employed  Jfbr  the  mod  in- 
famous  and  cfaboljcal  purpofes.  ' 

*  * 

Let  thofe  who  have  acquired  wealth  in  this  tvay  be  fa-t 

tisficd  with  what  they  have  gptten,  and  with  the  mifery  their 

gains 


gains  have  occafioned  to  ruined  thoufonds  :  let  thtfEU  abftain 
from  employing  it  in  channels  calculated  to  extend  thefe 
evils.  The  Law  is  generally  flaw  in  its  operations  ;  Iput  it 
feldom  fails  to  overtake  the  guilty  at  laft. 

To  thU  Confederacy, powerful  in  wealth,and  unreftrdin* 
ed  by  thofe  confiderations  of  moral  rectitude,,  which  govern' 
the  conduct  of  other  men  engaged  in  the  common  purfults  of 
life,  is  to  be  attributed  thofe  vaft  additional  hazards  to  which' 
the  young  and  inexperienced  are  at  prefent  fubjeQed— 
Hazards,  which  not  only  did  not  exift  before  thefc  EftablifiV 
ments  were  matured  and  moulded  into  Syftem ;  but  which 
are  now  confiderably  incpeafed,  from  its  becoming  a  part  of 
the  general  arrangements  to  employ  men  of  genteel  exterior, ' 
(and  it  is  to  be  feared  too,  in  many  inftances  of  good  con- 
nexions) who,  having  been  ruined  by  the  deluflon,defcend, as 
a  means  of  fubfiftence,  to  accept  the  degrading  office  of  feek-~ 
ing  out  thofe  cuftomers,  whofe  accefs  to  money  render  them 
proper  objefts  to  be  enfnared.-^For  fuch  is  the  nature  of  this- 
new  Syftem  of  deftru&ion,  that  while  a  young  man  entering  * 
upon  life,  conceives  himfelf  honoured  by  the  fricndfliip  and 
^  acquaintance  of  thofe  who  are  confidered  to  be  men  of  Yi- 
(hion,  and  of  good  connexions,  he  is  deluded  by  fplendid 
entertainments  into  the  fnare,  which  afterwards  robs  him 
of  his  property  and  peace  of  mind. 

At  no  period,  therefore,  has  it  been  more  neceffary  to 
«xercife  caution  and  prudence  than  under  the  circumftahcei 
already  explained.  Since  men,  likely  to  fport  away  property, 
,  are  now  fought  for :  Formerly  they  were  permitted  to  ftek  - 
•«/  the  road  to  ruin ;  but  the  Syftem  adopted  in  the  prcfent 
fituation  of  things  is  to  furoifh  a  guide, 
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Such  are  the  arrangements  of  this  alarming  and  mis-* 
chievoufr  Confederacy,  for  the  purpofe  of  plundering  the 
thoughtiefs  and  unwary. — The  evidence  given  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  in  an,  aflion,  tried  for  Gaming,  on 
the  29th  November,  1796,  fully  developes  the  fhocking 
Syftem  of  fraud  which  is  purfued,  aftef  the  inexperienced 
and  unwary  are  entrapped  into  thefe  receptacles  of  ruin 
and  deftru&ion.*  It  ought  not  only  to  fcrve  as  a  beacon  to 
every  young  man  of  property  carefully  to  avoid  fuch  fibres  ; 
but  alfd  as  an  inducement  to  great  Public  Bodies,  who  em- 
ploy a  number  of  clerks,  as  well  as  to  Bankers,  Merchants, 
Warehoufemen  and  others,  to  warn  and  admonifti  the  per- 
(cms  entrufted  with  money  in  their  Employment,  of  the  im- 
minent danger  and  inevitable  ruin  which  an  attachment  to 
Gaming  or  the  Lottery  muft  produce  ;  thereby  putting  them 
«pon  their  guard  againft  the  frauds  which  may  be  praSifed 
to  feduce  them  into  this  fatal  Vice. 

It 

*  The  following  is  the  fubftance  of  tbc  moft  fir  iking  pacts  of  the  Evidence 
of  John  Shepherd,  in  an  Ad  ion  for  Gaming,  tried  in  the  King's-Bencli, 
1 9th.  of  November  1796. 

J*  The  witnefs  faw  Hazard  played  at  the  Gaming-Houfe  of  the  depen- 
dent, in  Leiceftcr  Street. — Every  perfon  who  was  three  times  fuccefsful,  paid 
the  defendant  a  Silver  Medal,  which  he  purchased  from  him  on  entering  the 
fioufe,  at  eight  for  a  guinea,  and  he  received  fix  or  feven  of  thefe  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  for  the  Box  Hands,  as  it  was  called.  The  people  who  fre- 
quented this  houfe  always  played  for  a  confiderable  fum.  Sometimes^ 20  or 
£30.  depended  on  a  Angle  throw  of  the  Dice.  The  witnefs  remembered 
teuig  once  at  the  defendant's  Gaming-Houfe  about  three  or  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  a  gentleman  came  in  very  much  in  liquor. — He  feeme4 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  money  about  him. — The  defendant  faid  he  had  not 
intended  to  play,  but  now  he  would  fet  to  with  this  fellow. — He  then 
(craped  a  little  wax  will)  his  finger  off  one  of  the  candles  and  put  the  Dice 
together,  fo  that  they  came  feven  everyway.  After  doing  this,  he  dropped 
them  into  the  box  and  threw  them  out,  and  afterwards  drew  all  the  money 
a+vay,  faying  he  had  won  it. — Seven  was  the  main,  and  he  could  not  throw 
any  thing  but  feven.    The  young  gentleman  faid  he  had  not  given  him 

time 
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It  will  alfo  occur  to  Parents  and  Guardians  to  be  vi- 
gilant in  marking  the  conduft  of  young  men  under  their 
charge,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  infamous  plans  which  are 
laid  to  work  their  ruin  and  deftrudion. 

Nor  ought  lefs  attention  to  be  beftowed  in  guarding 
menial  fervants,  and  the  labouring  people  in  general,  from 
the  delufion  of  the  Lottery. — An  attention  to  this  obje£t 
would  be  an  a£t  of  great  charity  and  humanity,  and  in  its 
confequences  might  produce  .infinitely  more  benefit  than  any 
fum  of  money,  however  extenfive,  that  could  be  raifed  for  a 
charitable  purpofe :  for  it  would  in  general  prevent  the  ne-r 
ceflity  of  thofe  liberal  donations,  which  become  neceflary 
more  from  the  thoughtlefs  prodigality,  and  the  ill-regulated 
ceconomy  of  the  Poor,  arifing  in  too  many  inftance*  from 

time  to  for. — A  difputearofe  between  the  defendant  and  him* — It  was  re- 
ferred to  two  or  three  perfons  who  were  round  the  table,  and  they  gave  it  la 
favour  of  the  defendant. — The  gentleman  faid  he  had  loft  upwards  of  70I.— 
The  defendant  faid,  tvt  have  cleared  bint* — The  witnefshas  feen  a  man  pawn 
his  watch  and  ring  in  fever al  inftances  ;  and  onct  he  faw  a  man  pawn  his  coat 
and  go  away  without  it, 

"  After  the  Gaming-Table  was  broken  by  the  Bow-Street  Officers,  the 
defendant  (aid  it  was  too  good  a  thing  to  be  given  up,  and  inftantly  got 
another  Table,  large  enough  for  twenty  or  thirty  people — The  frequenter* 
of  this  houfe  u fed, to  play  till  day  light ;  and  on  one  or  two  occafions,  they 
played  all  the  next  day.  This  is  what  the  defendant  called,  Jlicking  to  it 
rarefy.  The  guefts  were  fur nilhed  with  wine  and  fuppers  gratis,  from  the 
funds  of  the  partnerfhip,  in  abundance.  Sunday  was  a  grand  day.  The 
witnefs  has  feen  more  than  forty  people  there  at  a*  time.  The  Table  not  being 
fufficiem  for  the  whole,  half-a-crown  ufed  on  fuch  occafions  to  be  given  for 
a  (eat,  and  thofe  behind  looked  over  the  back,  of  the  others  and  betted." 

The  perfon  above-mentioned  (whofc  name  was  Smith}  who  pawned  his 
coat,  corroborate^  the  above  evidence ;  and  added,  that  he  had  feen  a  perfon, 
after  he  had  loft  ail  his  money,  throw  off  his  coat  and  go  away,  loung  it  alfo. 

%  the 
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the  numerous  temptations  which  ft  great  Metropolis  affords, 
than  from  any  a&ual  neceflity. 

But  when  our  views  are  extended  to  the  deftru&ion 
of  morals,  and  to  the  {hocking  wade  of  time,  as  well  as 
the  wafte  of  property,  which  attaches  to  thefe  purfuits, 
there  is  no  branch  of  Political  CEconomy  fo  important,  or 
fo  truly  worthy  the  Syftematic  attention  of  men  of  fortune 
and  virtue,  as  the  means  of  checking,  by  gentle  palliatives, 
the  cieftrudiive  vices  of  the  labouring  people. — To  render 
them  happy  they  fhould*  be  taught  frugality  and>  virtue. — 
To  abandon  them  to  their  ill-regulated  paflions  and  propenfi-  . 
ties,  which  often  arife  more  from  ignorance  than  bad  in- 
tentions, is  an  a£t  of  cruelty  to  them,  and  injuftice  to  the 
Community. 

Thus  it  is  that  thofe  multifarious  crimes  are  en- 
gendered, which  it  has  been  the  obje£l  of  the  Author  to  de- 
Velope  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work, — 

•  "Vyhile,  therefore,  we  deplore  the  mlferable  condition  of 
thofe  numerous  claffes  of  delinquents  who  have  unfortunately 
multiplied,  with  the  fame  rapidity  that  the  great  wealth  of 
the  Metropolis  has  increafed — while  their  errors  and  crimes 
are  expofed  only  for  the  purpofe  of  amendment — a  profpe£l 
happily  opens  for  the  adoption  of  thofe  Remedies  which 
may  prove  the  means  of  giving  a  feafonable  check  to  Im- 
morality and  Crimes;  fo  as,  in  their  prevention,  not  only  to 
protect  the  privileges  of  innocence,  but  alfo  to  render  punifh„ 
ments  very  feldom  ncceffary. 

To  witnefs  the  completion  of  Legiflative  Arrange- 
ments, operating  fo  favourably  to  the  immediate  Advantage 

and 
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and  Security  of  the  Metropolis,  and  extending  by  that  means 
the  Tame  benefits  to  the  Country  at  large,  would  prove  to  the 
Author  of  this  Work  a  very  great  and  genuine  fource  of 
happinefs. 

To  the  Public  therefore,  in .  general,  and  to  the  Legif- 
lature  in  particular,  does  he  look  forward  with  confidence 
for  that  lingular  gratification,  which,  by  giving  effeS  to  his 
well-meant  endeavours  for  the  prevention  of  crimes,  will 
moft  amply  reward  the  exertions  he  has  ufed  in  the  courfe  of 
a  very  intricate  and  laborious  inveftigation ;  in  which  his 
•nly  obje&  has  been  the  Good  of  his  Country, 


Linden  >  15.  Fttruary,  1797. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


INI  EXT  to  the  Bleflings  which  a  Nation  derives 
from  excellent  Laws,  ably  adminiftered,  are  thofe  - 
advantages  which  refult  from  a  well-regulated  and 
energetic  Police,  conduced  with  purity,  a&ivity, 
vigilance,  and  difcretion. 

Upon  this  depends,  m  fo  great  a  degree,  the  com- 
fort, the  happinefs,  and  the  fecurity  of  the  People, 
that  too  much  labour  and  attention  cannot  poffibly  be 
bellowed  in  rendering  the  Syftegi  complete. 

That  much  remains  to  be  done  in  this  refpeft  no 
perfon  will  deny;  all  ranks  mud  bear teftimony to 
the  infecurity  in  which  both  life  and  property  are 
atprefent  placed,  by  the  number  of  criminal  people, 
who  from  various  caufes  (which  it  is  the  objeft  of 
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the  tVntcr  of  thefe  pages  to  explain),  are  fuffered 
with  itppunity  to  repeat  afts  of  licentioufnefs  and 
mifchief,  and  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Public. 

In  vain  do  we  boaft  of  thofe  liberties, 'which  are 
our  birth-right,  if  the  vileft  and  moft  depraved  part 
of  the  Community  are  fuffered  to  deprive  us  of  the 
privilege  of  travelling  upon  the  highways,  or  of  ap- 
proaching the  Capital  in  atay  dirc&ion,  after  dark, 
without  danger  of  being  aflaul  ted,  and  robbed  ;  and 
perhaps  wounded  or  murdered. 

In  vain  may  we  boaft  of  the  fecurity  which  our 
excellent  Laws  afford  us,  if  we  cannot  lie  down  to 
reft  in  our  habitations,  without  the  dread  of  a  burglary 
being  committed,  our  property  invaded,  and  our 
lives expofed  to  imminent  danger  before  the  approach 
of  the  morning. 

Delusive  alfo  is  that  proteftion  which  we  are 
taught  to  fuppofe  we  derive  from  the  adminiftration 
of  criminal  juftice,  if  crimes  are  found  to  increafe; 
if  the  moral  principle  ceafes  to  be  a  check  upon  a 
vaft  proportion  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  People ;  and 
if  fmall  thefts  are  known  to  prcvail  in  fuch  a  degree, 
as  to  affett  almoft  all  ranks  of  the  Community  who 
have  any-  property  to  lofe,  as  often  as  opportunities 
occur,  whereby  pilfering  In  a  tittle  way  can  be  effed- 
cd  without  rifk  or  dete&ion. 

.  If,  in  addition. to  this,  the  peace  of  Society  can, 
on  every  fpecious  pretence^  be  difturbed  by  the 
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licentious  clamours  of  turbulent  cffufions  arifing 
from  the  ill-regulated  paffions  of  vulgar  life ;  furely 
it  becomes  an  interefling  enquiry,  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  every  intelligent  member  of  the  Community ; 
from  what  fource Spring  tbefe  numerous  inconveniencies ; 
and  where  is  a  remedy  to  be  found  for  fo  many  accumu- 
lated evils  f 

Ik  developing  the  caufes  which  have  produced 
that  want  of  fecurity,  which  it  is  believed  prevails  in 
no  other  country  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  in  England, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  how  far  the  Syftem 
of  Criminal  Jurifprudence  has  been,  hitherto,  applica- 
ble to  the  prevention  of  crimes. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  meafures  purfued  by  our 
anceftors  two  centuries  ago,  and  before  that  period, 
we  fhall  find  that  many  whok  Tome  laws  were  made 
with  a  vievr  to  prevention,  and  to  fecure  the  good 
behaviour  of  immoral  pcrfons,  likely  to  commit 
offences.  Since  that  sera  in  our  hiftory,  a  different 
Syftem  has  been  purfued.  Few  regulations  have 
been  eftablilhed  to  reftrain  vice,  or  to  render  difficult 
xhe  commiffion  of  crimes  ;  while  the  Statu te-Books 
have  been  filled  with  numerous  Laws,  in  many  in- 
stances doubtfully  expreffed,  and  whofc  leading 
feature  has  generally  been  fevere  punifhment.  Thefe 
ciicumftances,  joined  with  the  falfe  mercy  of  Juries 
and  others  in  cafes  of  flight  offences*  have  tended  to 
Jet  loofe  upon  Society  a  body  of  criminal  individuals, 
who  under  a  better  Police — an  improved  fyftem  of 
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Legiflation,  and  milder  puniftiments,  might,  after 
corrc&ion  in  Penitentiary  Houfes,  or  employment  in 
out-door  labour,  under  proper  reftraints,  have  been 
rcftored  to  Society  as  ufeful  members. 

Accor d i n c  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Laws  are 
at  prefent  adminiftered,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth  not 
to  be  contradicted,  that  the  major  part  of  the  cri- 
minals, who  infeft  this  metropolis,  although  committed 
by  Magiftrates  for  trial  on  very  fatisfaftory  proof* 
are  returned  upon  the  Public  in  vaft  numbers  year 
after  year  ;  encouraged  to  renew  their  former  prac- 
tices, by  die  facility  diey  experience  in  efcaping 
juftice. 

But  this  is  not  all  : — The  adroit  thief  often 
efcapes,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  tricks  and  de- 
vices which  are  praflifed,  through  the  medium  of 
difreputable  practitioners  of  the  Law,  while  thfe 
novice  generally  fufFers  the  punifliment  attached  to 
conviftion,  If  evidence  were  allowed  to  be  received 
of  the  means  by  which  perfons,  put  upon  their  trial 
for  offences,  obtain  their  fubfiftence,  fo  astodiftin* 
guifh  the  old  reputed  thief  from  the  novice  in  crimes, 
the  minds  of  Jurymen  would  be  often  enlightened,  to 
the  furtherance  of  fubftantial  juftice  ;  and  a  humane 
and  proper  diftinftion  would  be  made  between  the 
firft  dawn  of  depravity,  and  die  finilhed  villain  ;  in 
cafes  where  die  Royal  mercy  might  be  extended  to 
criminals  under  conviction. 
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The  wifdom  of  many  other  countries  has  ren- 
dered evidence,  as  to  the  charafter  of  the  perfon 
accufed,  a  neceffary  meafure  to  elucidate  any  charge 
affe&ing  the  intereft  of  Society ;  and  when  fuch  proof 
(of  being,  for  inftance,  a  reputed  thief)  cannot  be 
adduced  by  the  Profecutor,  the  prefumption  is  in 
favour  of  the  Prifoner,  and  pleads  ftrongly  for  a 
mitigation  of  the  fentence  in  cafes  of  conviftion ; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  and  hardened  offen- 
der feldom  efcapes  the  punifhment  of  the  law, 

Th  e  feverity  of  punifliment  is  one  great  reafon 
why  crimes  of  an  inferior  clafs,  With  refpeft  to  enor- 
mity, are  in  a  more  peculiar  manner  felt  as  national 
evils,  t 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited  by  thofe,  whofe 
habits  of  life  do  not  permit  them  to  enter  into  dif- 
cuffions  of  this  fprt,  that  by  the  Laws  of  England, 
there  are  above  one  hundred  and  fixty  different 
offences  which  fubjeft  the  parties  who  are  found 
guilty,  to  the  punifhment  of  death  without  benefit  of 
Clergy, 

It  requires  little  penetration  to  be  convinced . 
that  a  criminal  code,  fo  fanguinary  in  its  provifions, 
mud  in  the  nature  of  things,  defeat  thofe  ends,  the 
attainment  of  which  ought  to  be  the  objeft  of  all 
Law*  namely,  The  Prevention  of  Crimes. 

It  is  only  neceffary  to  examine,  with  a  little 
attention,  the  modern  hiftory  of  the  criminal  pro/ecu- 
Hons,  trials,  acquittals,  and  pardons  in  this  country,  in 
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order  to  be  completely  convinced  that  one  great  caufe 
of  the  progreflive  increafe  of  crimes  and  criminal 
delinquents,  arifes  from  the  fingle  circumftance  of  fuch 
a  multitude  of  (lighter  offences  being  liable  to  the 
punilhment  of  death. 

In  thefe  inftances  (to  ufe  the  words  of  an  ad- 
mired Writer)  "  The  injured,  through  compaflion, 
c*  will  often  forbear  to  profecute  : — Juries,  through 
u  companion,  will  fometimes  forget  their  oaths,  and 
"  either  acquit  the  guilty  or  mitigate  the  nature  of 
u  |hc  offence  : — and  Judges,  through  compaffioh, 
"  will  refpite  one  half  the  convi&s,  and  recommend 
4i  them  to  Royal  Mercy/' #  , 

The  Roman  Empire  never  flouriflied  fo  much 
as  during  the  asta  of  the  Portian  Law,  which  abro- 
gated the  punifliment  of  death  for  all  offences  wfcat- 
foever.  When  fevere  punifhments  and  an  incorreft 
Police  were  afterwards  revived,  the  Empire  fell. 

It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  be  infinuated  that 
this  would  be,  altogether,  a  proper  Syflem  of  Criminal 
Jurifprudence  to  be  adopted  in  modern  times. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  Society  it  becomes  indif- 
penfably  neceffary,  that  offences,  which  in  their  nature 
arc  highly  injurious  to  the  Public,  and  where  no  mode 
of  prevention  can  be  eftabliflied,  fhould  be  punifhed 
by  the  forfeiture  of  life  ;  but  thefe  dreadful  examples 
fiiould  be  exhibited  as  feldom  as  poffible ;  for  while  on 
*  Blackftoae's  Commentaries. 
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the  one  hand,  fuch  puniihments  often  defeat  the  ends 
of  Juftice,  by  their  not  being  carried  into  execution  : 
fo  on  the  other,  by  being  often  repeated,  they  lofe  their 
effeft  upon  the  minds  of  the  People. 

If  it  were  poffible  to  form  a  fcale  of  offences 
with  a  correfponding  punilhment  applicable  to  each, 
afcending  from  the  flighted  mifdemeanor,  in  progref- 
five  gradation  to  the  higheft  crimes  of  Forgery,  Arfon, 
Murder,  and  Treafon,  the  guilty  would  not  fo  frequent- 
ly efcape  the  punifhment  of  the  law ;  and  the  nume- 
rous hordes  of  thieves  and  cheats  who  are  daily  com- 
mitted for  (lighter  offences,  would  not,  as  at  prefent, 
be  fet  at  liberty  either  by  goal-deliveries  or  by  ac- 
quittals. 

This  idea  has  been  already  (uggefted  by  an  Au- 
thor of  the  higheft  reputation,*  and  certainly  merits  at- 
tention; as  it  is  hoped  thofe  fuggeftions  do  which  will 
be  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of  the  Public,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of 
the  Country  at  large,  in  the  following  pages.  For  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  however  much  we  glory  (and  we  ought 
to  glory)  in  the  excellence  of  our  Criminal  Law,  yet 
there  is  no  truth  more  clear  $ind  obvious  than  this 
"  That  this  code  exhibits  too  much  the  appearance  of 
14  a  heterogeneous  mafs,  conco&ed  too  ofterr  on  the 
w  fpur  of  the  occafion  (as  Lord  Bacon  expreffes  it), — 
♦c  And  frequently  without  that  degree  of  accuracy  which 
*  is  the  rcfult  of  able  and  minute  difcuffion,  or  a  dqe 
w  attention  to  the  reviGon  of  the  cxifting  Jaw,  or  how 

*  Beccaria,  cap.  & 
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"  far  their  provifions  bear  upon  new  and  accumulated 
"  ftatutes  introduced  into  Parliament,  often  without 
**  either  confideration  or  knowledge ;  and  without 
w  thofe  precautions  which  are  always  .neceffary,  when 
*  laws  are  to  be  made  which  may  affeQ.  the  property, 
M  the  liberty,  and  perhaps  even  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands."* 

Were  the  exifting  laws,  which  form  our  prefent 
Criminal  Code,  (according  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  an  eminent  Crown  Lawyer  of  our  own 
times,)  to  be  referred  to  able  and  intelligent  men  to 
revife,  confolidate,  and  adjuft  the  whole,  in  a  manner 
bed  fuited  to  the  prefent  (late  of  Society  and  Manners, 
the  inveftigation  would  unqueftionably  excite  wonder 
and  aftonifhment ;  and  thofe  concerned  in  it  could 
not  fail  to  lament  that  fo  many  laws,  inflicting  fevere 
penalties  and  punifhments  for  flight  offences,  at  prefent 
fill  the  Statute-Book;  while  feveral  crimes,  highly  in- 
jurious to  Society,  are  not  liable  to  any  puniflimept 
whatever. 

*  Can  that  be  thought  a  correal  Syftem  of  Jurifprudence,  which 
inflifts  the  penalty  of  Death,  for  breaking  down  the  mound  of  a 
"  fifh-pond,  whereby  the  fifti  may  efcape ;  or  cutting  down  a  fruit 
tree  in  a  garden  or  orchard  ;  or  ftealing  a  handkerchief,  or  any 
trifle,  privately  from  a  perfon's  pocket,  above  the  value  of  i  ad  « 
while  a  number  of  other  crimes  of  much  greatcx  enorraityr  are  only 
punifhed  with  Transportation  and  Imprifonment ;  and  while  the 
punifhment  of  Murder  itfelf  is,  and  can  be,  only  Death,  with  a  few 
circumftarices  of  additional  ignominy  i 
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Penal  Laws,  which  are  either  obfolete  or  ab~ 
Turd,  or  which  have  arifen  from  an  adherence  to  rules 
of  Common  Law  when  the  reafons  have  ceafed  upon 
which  thefe  rules  are  founded ;  and  in  fhort,  all  Laws 
which  appear  not  to  be  founded  on  the  di&ates  of 
truth  andjuftice,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the 
indelible  rights  of  mankind,  fhould  be  abrogated  and 
repealed.* 

The  method  of  infli&ing  punifhment  ought  al- 
ways to  be  proportioned  to  the  end  it  is  meant  to 
ferve.  That  boundary  fliould  never  be  exceeded, 
and  where  Death  does  not  attach  to  the  crime,  the 
reformation,  and  future  ufefulnefs  of  the  culprit  to  the 
"State,  fhould  conftantly  form  a  leading  feature  in  all 
criminal  jurifprudence. 

By  compelling  perfons  conviftcd  of  offences  to 
be  ufeful  and  induftrious,  a  repetition  of  crimes  would 
be  prevented;  and  inftead  of  being  injured  by  reite- 
rated depredations,  as  is  the  cafe  at  prefent,  Society 
would  enjoy,  not  only  the  benefits  arifing  from  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property,  but  alfo  from  produflive 
labour,  increafingand  enlarging  the  refources  of  the 
Stite  through  the  medium  of  its  worft  members. 

But,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  the  deficiency 
of  the  Criminal  Code  does  not  arife  folely  from  an 
erroneous  and  undigefted  fcale  of  penalties  and  punifli- 
jnents.    While  on  die  one  hand,  we  have  to  lament 
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the  number  of  thefe  applicable  to  certain  offences  of  a 
flight  nature ;  we  have  equally  to  regret,  that  'there 
exift  crimes  of  confiderable  enormity,  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  which  the  Law  has  made  no  provifion  at  all. 

AkIong  the  mod  prominent  of  thefe  crimes,  may 
be  ranked  the  receiving  Cajh  or  Specie,  Bank-Notes  or 
Bills,  knowing  them  to  be  Jiolen. 

To  this  very  high  offence,  in  its  nature  fo  pro- 
du£live  of  mifchief  in  a  commercial  Country,  no 
punifhment  at  all  attaches ;  in-asmuch  as  Specie,  Notes, 
and  Bills,  are  not  confidered  for  this  purpofe  to  be 
Goods  and  Chattels  :  and  the  Law  only  makes  it  a  crime 
to  receive  property  fo  defcribed. 

If  therefore  a  notorious  Receiver  of  ftolen  goods 
fhall  be  convifted  of  purchafing  a  glafs  bottle  or  a 
pewter  pot,  he  is  liable  to  be  punifhed  feverely ;  but  if 
he  receives  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  Cajh, 
Bank  Notes  or  Bills,  he  cfcapes  with  impunity!  * 

Innumerable  almoft  are  the  other  inftances 
which  could  be  collefted  from  Reporters  of  Criminal 
Cafes,  or  wbnt  are  called  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  fhew- 
ing  the  deficiency  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  in  how 
many  inftances  fubftantial  juftice  is  defeated,  and 
public  wrongs  are  fuffered  to  go  unpunifhed,  through 
the  objeftionsand  quibbles  conltantly  raifed  in  Courts 
of  Juftice ;  and  which  are  allowed  to  prevail,  priiiti- 

•  It  is  faid  the  fame  constru&ion  of  the  Law  has  been  made  with 
ltfpeft  to  the  Offence  of  buying  or  receiving  Horfcs,  knowing 
them  to  be  stolen.    See  page  137. 
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pally,  for  want  of  that  revifion  of  our  laws  and  thofe 
amendments  which  the  prefent  ftate  of  Society  and 
Commerce  require., 

One  of  the  chief  nurferies  of  Crimes  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  Receivers  of  ftolen  property. 

If  thefe  mifchievous  and  criminal  afliftants  were 
not  fuffered  to  exift,  there  would  be  fewer  encourage- 
ments to  criminal  depredations  upon  the  Public. 

Without  that  eafy  encouragement  which  Re- 
ceivers hold  out,  by  adminiftering  immediately  to 
the  wajits  of  criminals,  and  concealing  what  they  pur* 
loin,  a  thief,  a  robber,  or  a  burglar,  could  not  carry 
on  his  trade. 

And  yet,  conclufivc  and  obvious  as  this  remark 
muft  be,  it  is  a  forrowful  truth,  that  in  the  Metrp- 
polis  alone  there  are  at  prefent  fuppofed  to  be  up- 
wards of  Three  Thoufand  Receivers  of  various  kinds 
of  ftolen  Goods ;  and  an  equal  proportion  all  over 
the  Country,  who  keep  open  (hop  for  the  purpofe  of 
purchafing  at  an  under-price — often  for  a  mere 
trifle, — every  kind  of  property  brought  to  them ;  from 
a  nail,  or  a  glafs  bottle,  up  to  the  mod  valuable  article 
either  new  or  old  ;  and  this  without  afking  a  fingle 
queftion.  , 

It  is  fuppofed  that  the  property,  which  is  pur- 
loined and  pilfered,  in  a  little  way,  from  almoft  every 
family,  and  from  every  boufe,  ftable^  Jbopj  warehoufe^ 
ivorkjbopifoitnderyi  and  other  repofitory^  in  and  about 
tbe  Metropolis,  cannot  amount  to  lefc  than  £710,000 

a  year, 


a  year,  exclufive  of  what  is  pilfered  from  fhips  in 
the  River  Thames ;  which,  it  is  calculated,  according 
to  eftimates  which  have  been  made,  amounts  to  about 
half  a  million  fterling  more,  including  the  ftores  and 
materials! — When  to  this  is  alfo  added  the  pillage 
of  His  Majefty's  ftores,  in  Ihips  of  war,  dock-yards, 
and  other  public  repofitories,  the  aggregate  will  be 
found,  in  point  of  extent,  almoft  to  exceed  credi- 
bility! 

It  is  a  melancholy  refle&ion  to  confider  how 
many  individuals,  young  and  old,  who  are  not  of  the 
clafs  or  defcription  of  common  or  even  reputed 
thieves,  are  implicated  in  this  fyftem  of  depredation  ; 
who  would  probably  have  remained  honeft  and  in- 
duftrious,  had  it  not  beeji  for  the  eafy  and  fafe  mode 
of  raifing  money,  which  thefe  numerous  Receivers  of 
ftolen  Goods  hold  out,  in  every  bye-ftreet  and  lane  in 
the  Metropolis :  In  their  houfes,  although  a  beggarly 
appearance  of  old  iron,  old  rags,  or  fecond-hand 
clothes,  is  only  exhibited,  the  back  apartments  are 
often  filled  with  the  mod  valuable  articles  of  fhip- 
ftores,  copper  bolts  and  nails,  brafs  and  other  va- 
luable metals,  Weft-India  produce,  houfehold  goods 
and  wearing  apparel ;  purchafed  from  artificers,  la- 
bourers in  the  docks,  lumpers,  glutmen,  menial  fer- 
vants,  apprentices,  journeymen,  porters,  chimney- 
fweepers,  itinerant  Jews,  and  others ;  who,  thus,  en- 
couraged and  protefted,  go  on  with  impunity,  and 
without  the  leaft  dread  of  dete&ion,  in  fupplying  the 
numerous  imaginary  wants  which  are  created  in  a 
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large  Capital,  by  plundering  every  article  not  likely 
to  be  miffed,  in  the  houfes  or  ftables  of  men  of  pror 
perty ;  or  in  the  (hops,  ware -houfes,  founderies,  or 
work-Chops  of  manufacturers;  or  from  new  buildings, 
from  fhips  in  the  river,  and  alfo  from  His  Majefty's 
ftorcs,  And  other  repofitories ;  fo  that  in  fome  inftan- 
ces,  the  fame  articles  are  faid  to  be  fold  to  the  Public 
Boards  three  or  four  times  over. 

Thus  the  moral  principle  is  totally  deftroyed 
among  a  valt  body  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  People; 
for  wherever  prodigality,  diffipation,  or  gaming,  whe- 
ther in  the  Lottery  or  otherwife,  occafions  a  want  of 
money,  they  avail  themfelves  of  every  opportunity  to 
purloin  public  or  private  property;  recourfe  is  then 
bad  to  all  thofe  tricks  and  devices,  by  which  even 
children  are  enticed  to  Ileal  before  they  know  that  it 
is  a  crime ;  and  to  raife  money  at  the  pawnbrokers, 
or  the  old  iron  or  rag  {hops,  to  fupply  the  unlawful 
defires  of  profligate  parents. 

Hence  alfo,  Servants,  Apprentices,  Journey- 
men, and  in  fliort,  all  thofe  claffes  of  labouring  peo- 
ple vrho  have  opportunities  of  purloining  the  property 
of  their  matters,  their  employers,  or  the  Public,  are 
led  aftray  by  the  temptations  to  fpend  money,  which 
occur  in  this  Metropolis,  and  by  the  facility  afforded 
through  thefe  numerous  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods ; 
who  adminifter  to  their  pecuniary^  wants,  on  every 
occafion,  when  they  can  furnifh  them  with  any  ar- 
ticle of  their  ill-gotterl  plunder, 
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The  deficiency  of  our  Criminal  .Laws,  in  not 
extending  fome  regulations  to  this  numerous  class  of 
Dealers  in  old  metal,  ftores,  and  wearing  apparel,  is 
too  obvious  to  require  illuftration ;  and  their  fuccefs 
in  encouraging  depredations,  as  well  as  the  progref- 
five  accumulation  of  thefe  pelts  of  focjety  is  proved, 
by  their  having  increafed,  from  about  300,  to  3000,  i» 
the  cpurfe  of  the  laft  twenty  years,  ita  the  Metropolis 
alone ! 

The  like  deficiency  extends  alfo  to  the  more 
latent  Receivers,  who  do  not  keep  open  fhop ;  but 
fecretly  fupport  the  profefled  robbers  and  burglars, 
by  purchafing  their  plunder  die  moment  it  is  acquired; 
of  which  latter  clafs  there  are  fome  who  arc  faid  to 
be  extremely  opulent. 

Many  regulations  of  Police,  as  well  as  falutary 
laws,  might  be  ufefully  eftablifhed,  for  the  purpofe 
of  checking  and  embar raffing  thefe  criminal  people, 
fo  as  to  render  it  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impracti- 
cable for  them  in  many  inftances,  to  carry  on  their 
bufinefs  without  the  greateft  hazard  of  dete&ion. 

But  fuch  laws  muft  not  be  placed  upon  the 
Statute-Book  as  a  kind  of  dead  letter,  only  to  be 
brought  into  aftion  when  accident  may  lead  to  the 
dcte&ion,  perhaps  of  one  in  a  thoufand. 

If  the  evil  is  to  be  cured  at  all,  it  muft  be  by 
fuch  plans  as  will  eftablifli  an  aftive  principle,  under 
proper  fupcrintendance,  calculated  to  prevent  every 
clafs  of  dealers*  who  are  known  to  live  partly  or 
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wholly  by  fraud,  from  purfuing  thofe  illegal  pra&ices ; 
which  nothing  but  a  watchful  Police,  aided  by  a  cor- 
rect fyftem  of  reftraints,  can  poflibly  effeft. 

Such  reftraints,  while  they  will  aflift  the  honeft 
and  feir  dealer,  will  alfo  prote&  the  Public,  as  well  as 
merchants,  and  all  ranks  of  the  Community,  who  have 
any  property  to  lofe,  from  the  numerous  depredations 
and  thefts  which  are  now  committed;  and  the  moral 
principle  will  be  alfo,  in  fome  degree,  preferved,  by 
reafon  of  the  difficulties  which  will  occur  in  the  dif- 
pofal  of  ftolen  property. 

Nor  6ught  it  to  be  argued,  that  the  reftraints 
which  may  hereafter  be  propofed,  will  affcQ:  the  li- 
berty of  the  Subjeft;  fince  it  is  perfe&ly  confident 
with  the  fpirit  of  our  ancient  laws,  to  reftrain  perfons 
from  doing  evil,  who  are  likely  to  commit  offences ; 
the  reftri&ions  can  affcft  only  a  very  few,  comparative- 
ly fpeaking;  and  thofe  too  fuch  whofe  criminal  con- 
duft  has  been  the  principal,  if  not  the  fole  caufe,  of 
abridging  the  general  liberty ;  while  it  fubje&ed  to  rifk 
and  to  danger  of  life  and  property,  the  great  mafs  of 
the  people. 

Whenever  Dealers,  of  any  defcription,  are 
known  to  encourage  or  to  fupport  crimes,  or  cri- 
minal or  fraudulent  perfons,  it  becomes  the  indif- 
penfable  intereft  of  the  State,  that  they  fhould  be  re- 
ftrained  from  purfuing  at  leaft  tbe  mifchievous  part  of 
their  trade;  and  that  provifions  fhould  be  made  for 
carrying  the  laws  ftriclly  and  regularly  into  execution. 

Restraints 


Restraints  of  a  much  fcverer  nature  attach  to 
all  trades  upon  which  a  revenue  is  collefled ;  can  it 
then  be  confidered  as  any  infringement  of  freedom,  to 
extend  a  milder  fyftem,  to  thofe  who  not  only  deftroy 
liberty  but  invade  property  ? 

The  prefent  ftate  of  Society  and  Manners  calls 
aloud  for  thcadoption  of  this  principle  of  regulation, 
as  the  only  practicable  means  of  preferving  the  morals 
of.  a  vaft  body  of  the  Community ;  and  of  preventing 
thofe  numerous  and  increafing  crimes  and  mifdemean- 
ors,  which  are  ultimately  attended  with  as  much  evil  to 
the  perpetrators  as  to  the  fufferers. 

If  fuch  a  principle  were  once  eftablifhed,  under 
circumftances  which  would  infure  a  correft  and  re- 
gular execution ;  and  if,  added  to  this,  certain  other 
practicable  arrangements  fliould  take  place,  (which 
will  be  di  feu  fled  in  their  regular  order  in  thefe  pages) 
we  might  foon  congratulate  ourfelveson  the  immediate 
and  obvious  reduction  of  the  number  of  thieves,  rob- 
bers, burglars,  and  other  criminal  and  fraudulent  per- 
fons  in  this  Metropolis.  Not  being  able  to  exift*  or 
to  efcape  detection,  without  the  aid,  the  concealment, 
and  the  opportunities,  afforded  at  prefent  by  the  multi- 
tude of  Receivers  fpread  all  over  the  Capital,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  abandon  their  evil  purfuils,  as 
no  lefs  unprofitable  and  hazardous,  than  they  are 
deftruftive. 

Prevention  of  crimes  and  mifdemeanors,  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  the  true  efTence  of 
Police; — and  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  a  Syftem 
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of  energy  dire  fled  by  fuch  wife  and  legiflative  arrange- 
ments, as  fhall  enable  the  Civil  Magiftrate^to  throw 
every  poilible  difficulty  in  the  way  of  offenders. 

This  indeed  is  very  different  from  what  is  faid 
to  have  once  prevailed  in  the  Capital,  when  criminals 
were  permitted  to  ripen  from  the  firft  ftage  of  depra- 
vity until  they  were  worth  forty  pounds. — This  is  not 
the  Syftem  which  fubje&ed  the  Public  to  the  interme- 
diate depredations  of  every  villain  from  his  firft  flatt- 
ing, till  he  could  be  clearly  convifted  of  a  capital  of- 
fence.— Neither  is  it  the  Syftem  which  encouraged 
public  houfes  of  rendezvous  for  thieves,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  knowing  where  to  apprehend  them,  when  they 
became  ripe  for  the  punifhment  of  death. 

The  Syftem  now  fuggefted,  is  calculated  to  pre- 
vent, if  pofTible,  the  feeds  of  villainy  from  being  1 
fown;— or  if  fown,  to  check  their  growth  in  the  bud, 
and  never  permit  them  to  ripen  at  all. 

It  is  propofed  to  extend  this  Syftem  of  preven- 
tion to  the  Coiners,  Dealers,  and  Utterers  of  bafe 
Money  j  and  to  every  fpecies  of  theft,  robbery,  fraud, 
and  depredation. 

The  yaft  increafe,  and  the  extenfivc  circulation 
of  counterfeit  Money,  particularly  of  late  years,  is 
too  obvious  not  to  have  attra&ed  the  notice  of  all 
ranks.  It  has  become  an  enormous  evil  in  the  me- 
lancholy catalogue  of  Crimes  which  the  Laws  of  the 
Country  are  called  upon  to  aifift  the  Police  in  fup- 
prefling. — Its  extent  almoft  exceeds  credibility;  and 
the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  of  thefe  counterfeiters 
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have  (after  confiderable  practice)  enabled  them  ta 
finifli  the  different  kinds  of  bafe  Money  in  fo  mafterly 
a  manner,  that  it  has  become  extremely  difficult  for 
the  common  obferver  to  diftinguifh  their  fpurious  ma- 
nufacture from  the  worn-out  Silver  of  the  Mint. — So 
fyftematic,  indeed,  has  this  nefarious  traffic  become  of 
late,  that  the  great  dealers,  who  i^moft  inftances,  are" 
the  employers  of  the  Coiners,  execute  orders  for  the 
T6wn  and  Country  with  the  fame  regularity,  as  manu* 
fa&urers  in  fair  branches  of  trade. 

Scarce  a  waggon  or  coach  departs  from  the  Me- 
tropolis, which  does  not  carry  boxes  and  parcels  of 
bafe  Coin  to  the  camps,  fea-ports,  and  mTmufa&uring 
towns;  infomuch,  that  the  country  is  deluged  with 
counterfeit  Money. 

'In  London,  regular  markets,  in  various  public 
and  private  houfes,  are  held  by  the  principal  Dealers; 
where  Hazvkers,  Pedlars,  fraudulent  Hotfe-Dcalers, 
Unlicenfed  Lottery -Office- Keepers,  Gamblers  at  Pairss 
Itinerant  Jews,  Irifb  Labourers,  Servants  of  Toll-Ga- 
therers, and  Hackney  Coach-Owners,  fraudulent  Public 
cans,  Market '-Women,  Rabbit-Sellers,  Fijb-Cryers,  Bar- 
row-fVomen,  and  many  who  would  not  be  fufpe&ed, 
are  regularly  fupplied  with  counterfeit  Copper  and 
Silver,  with  the  advantage  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  in- 
their  favour;  and  thus  it  happens,  that  through  thefe 
various  channels,  immenfe  quantities  of  bafe  Money 
get  into  circulation,  while  an  evident  diminution  of 
the  Mint  Coinage  is  apparent  to  every  common  ob- 
ferver. , 
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It  is  impoffible  to  reflefton  theneceflity  to  which 
all  perfons  are  thus  reduced,  of  receiving  and  again 
uttering,  Money  which  is  known  to  be  falfe  and  coun- 
terfeit, without  lamenting,  that  by  thus  familiarizing 
the  mind  to  fraud  and  deception,  the  moral  principle 
is  confiderably  weakened,  if  not  deftroyed. 

In  the  nature  of  things  at  prefent,  every  one  muft 
receive  bafe  money,  and  being  thus  cheated,  the  par- 
ties injured  muft,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  cheat  in  their 
turn:  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  when  this 
fpecies  of  fraud  becomes  familiar  to  young  minds,  it 
may  extend  to  other  tranfa&ions  of  life: — The 'bar- 
rier being  broken  down  in  one  part,  the  principle  of 
common  honefty  is  infringed  upon,  and  infinite  mif- 
chief  to  the  very  bed  interefts  of  Society,  is  the  refult, 
in  cafes  at  firft  unthought  of. 

To  permit,  therefore,  the  exiftence  of  a  Silver 
and  Copper  Coinage,  fuch  as  is  now  in  circulation,  is 
in  fad  to  tolerate  general  fraud  and  deception,  to  the 
ultimate  lofs  of  many  individuals;  for  the  evil  muft 
terminate  at  fome  period,  and  then  thoufands  muft 
fuller;  with  this  aggravation,  that  the  longer  it  conti- 
nues, the  greater  will  be  the  lofs  of  property. 

But  the  mifchief  is  not  confined  to  the  counter- 
feiting of  Coin,  fimilar  to  that  qf  the  Realm.  The 
avarice  and  ingenuity  of  man  is  conftantly  finding  out 
new  fources  of  fraud;  infomuch,  that  in  London,  and 
in  Birmingham,  and  its  neighbourhood,  Louis  d'Ors, 
Half  Johannas,  French  Half  Crowns  and  Shillings,  as 
well  a»  feyeral  coins  of  Flanders  and  Germany,  are 
B  a  counterfeited 
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counterfeited;  apparently  without  fufpicion,  that 
under  the  a£l  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth,  (cap.  3,)  the 
offenders  are  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  High  Treafon. 

Nor  does  the  evil  end  here: — Not  content  with 
counterfeiting  the  Foreign  Coins  of  Europe,  the  inge- 
nious mifcreants  extend  their  manufa&ure  to  thofe  of 
India:  and  a  Qoinage  of  the  Star  Pagoda  of  Arcot  has 
been  eftabliflied  in  London  for  fome  years  by  one 
pcrfon. — Thefe  counterfeits,  being  made  wholly  of 
blanched  copper,  tempered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
exhibit,  when  ftamped,  the  cracks  in  the  edges,  which 
are  always  to  be  found  on  die  real  Pagoda,  coft  the 
maker  only  Three  Half-pence  each,  after  being  double 
gilt. — When  finifhed,  they  are  generally  fold  to  Jews 
at  Five  Shillings  a  dozen,  who  difpofe  of  them  after- 
wards at  2s.  3s.  or  even  5s.  each;  and  through  this 
medium,  they  are  introduced  by  a  variety  of  channels 
into  India,  where  they  are  probably  mixed  with  the 
real  Pagodas  of  the  country,  and  pafs  at  their  full  de- 
nominated value  of  Eight  Shillings  fterling. 

The  Sequins  of  Turkey,  another  Gold  Coin, 
worth  about  five  or  fix  (hillings,  have  in  like  man- 
ner been  recently  counterfeited  in  London : — Thus  the 
national  charafter  is  wounded,  and  the  difgrace  of  the 
Britifh  name  proclaimed  in  Afia,  and  even  in  the  mod 
diftant  regions*  of  India.— Nor  can  it  be  fufficiently 
lamented,  that  perforis  who  confider  themfelves  as 
ranking  in  fuperior  ftations  in  life,  ^ith  fome  preten- 
fions  to  honor  and  integrity,  have  fufFered  their  ava- 
rice fo  far  to  get  the  better  of  their  honefty,  as  to 
be  concerned  in  this  iniquitous  traffic. 

It 
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It  has  been  recently  discovered  that  there  are  at 
leaft  1 20  perfons  in  the  Metropofe-and  the  Country, 
employed  principally  in  coining  and  felling  bafe 
Money;  and  this,  independent  of  the  numerous  horde 
of  Utterers,  who  chiefly  fupport  themfelves  by  paf- 
fing  it  at  its  full  value. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  that  of  Criminals  of 
this  latter  clafs,  who  have  either  been  dete&cd,  profe- 
cuted,  or  convifled,  within  the  laft  feven  years,  there 
ftaqd  upon  the  Regifter  of  the  Solicitor  to  the  Mint,  no 
lefs  than  608  names! — And  yet  the  mifchief  increafes 
rapidly.  When  the  Reader  is  informed,  diat  two  per- 
fons can  finifli  from  £200.  to  £300.  (nominal  value), 
in  bafe  Silver  in  fix  days  -  and  that  three  people,  \vithin 
the  fame  period  will  (lamp  the  like  amount  in  Copper ) 
and  takes  into  the  calculation  the  number  of  known 
Coiners,  the  aggregate  amount  in  the  courfe  of  a  year 
will  be  found  to  be  immenfe. 

The  caufes  of  this  enormous  evil  are,  however, 
eaGly  developed.— The  principal  Jaws  relative  to 
counterfeit  Coin  having  been  made  a  Century  ago,  the 
tricks  and  devices  of  modern  times  are  not  fufficiently 
provided  againft :  when  it  is  confidered  alfo,  that 
the  offence  of  dealing  in  bafe  Money  (which  is  the 
main  fpring  of  the  evil)  is  only  punifhable  by  a  flight 
imprifonment ;  that  feveral  offences  of  a  fimilar  na- 
ture are  not  punilhable  at  all,  by  any  exifting  flatute; 
and  that  the  dete&ion  of  a&ual  Coiners,  fo  as  to  ob- 
tain the  proof  neceflary  for  tonviftfon,  required  by 
JLaw,  is,  in  many  inftanccs,  impracticable;  it  is  not 

to 
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to  be  wondered  at,  where  the  profit  is  fo  immenfe, 
with  To  many  chances  of  efcaping  punifhment,  that 
the  coinage  of,  and  traffic  in,  counterfeit  Money  has 
attra&ed  the  attention  of  fo  many  unprincipled  and 
avaricious  perfons. 

This  enormity,  however,  may,  like  others  aU 
ready  alluded  to,  be  cured  by  wife  legiflative  regu- 
lations, aided  by  proper  provifions  for  their  due  exe- 
cution, under  a  vigorous  and  energetic  Police. 

Having  thus  ftated  many  prominent  abufes 
which  appear  to  arife  from  the  imperfeftions  in  our 
Criminal  Code,  as  well  as  the  benefits  which  an  im* 
proved  fyftem  would  extend  to  the  country ;  it  now 
remains  to  elucidate  the  further  evils  arifing  to  Society, 
from  the  abufes  pra&ifed  in  carrying  the  exifting  ftatutes 
into  execution. — As  the  laws  now  ftand,  no  energy  en- 
ters into  the  fyftem  of  dete&ion,  fo  as  to  give  vigor  4nd 
effeft  to  that  branch  of  Police  which  relates  to  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  perfons  charged  with  offences ;  and  no 
fooner  does  a  Magiftrate  commit  a  hackneyed  Thief 
or  Receiver  of  ftolen  Goods,  a  Coiner,  or  Dealer  in 
bafe  Money,  or  a  criminal  charged  with  any  othe? 
fraud  or  offence  punifhable  by  law,  than  recourfe  is 
immediately  had  to  fame  difreputable  Attorney,  whofe 
mind  is  made  up  and  prepared  to  pra&ife  every  trick 
and  device  which  can  defeat  the  ends  of  fubftantial 
juftice.  Depraved  perfons,  frequently  accomplices, 
are  hired  to  fwear  an  alibi ;  witneffes  are  cajoled, 
threatened,  or  bribed  either  to  mutilate  their  evi- 
dence, or  to  fpeak  doubtfully  on  the  trial,  although 

they 
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•they  fwore  pofitively  before  the  committing  Ma- 
gi  (irate. 

If  bribes  and  perfuafions  will  not  do,  the  profe- 
cutors  are  either  intimidated  by  the  expence,*  or  foft- 
ened  down  by  appeals  to  their  humanity ;  and  under 
fuch  circujnftances,  they  neither  employ  counfel  nor 
take  the  neceffary  fteps  to  bring  forward  evidence : 
the  refult  is,  that  the  Bill  is  either  returned  ignoramus  by 
the  Grand  Jury ;  or,  if  a  trial  takes  place,  under  all 
the  difadvantages  of  a  deficient  evidence  without  a 
counfel  for  the  profecution,  an  advocate  is  heard  for 
the  prifbner,  availing  himfelf  of  every  trifling  inaccu- 
racy which  may  fcreen  his  client  from  the  punifhroent 
of  the  Law,  the  hardened  villain  is  acquitted  and  eC- 
capes  juflice ;  while  as  we  before  noticed,  the  novice 
in  crimes,  unflulled  in  the  deficiences  of  the  Law,  and 
unable,  from  the  want  of  criminal  conneftions,  or 
that  fupport  which  the  profeffed  thief  receives  from 
the  Buyers  of  ftolen  Goods,  to  procure  the  aid  of 
counfel  to  defend  him,  is  often  convi&ed 7 

The  Regiftersof  the  Old  Bailey  afford  a  lament- 
able proof  of  the  evils  arifing  from  the  prefent  ipode 
of  trying  criminals  without  a  public  Profecutor  for  the 
Crown. — In  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  previous  to  the 
Police  Eftablifliment,  no  lefs  than  4262  prifoners, 

#  No  hardlhip  can  be  fo  great  as  that  of  fubjefting  an  indi- 
vidual, under  any  circumflance  whatsoever,  to  the  expence  of  a 
public  profecution,  carried  on  in  behalf  of  the  King:  Befides  adding,  , 
aimoft  00  every  occafion,  to  the  loft  of  the  parties*  it  is  productive 
of  infinite  raifchief,  in  defeating  the  ends  of  Juftice* 

who 
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who  bad  been  a&ually  put  upon  their  trial  by  th«f 
Grand  Jury,  were  let  loofe  upon  the  Public  by  ac- 
quittals. 

Since  that  period  no  material  diminution  has 
taken  place,  except  what  may  be  eafily  accounted  for 
by  the .  war ;  and  when  to  this  dreadful  Catalogue  of 
Human  Depravity,  is  to  be  added,  the  vaft  number  of 
criminals  toho  are  periodically  difcharged  from  the 
different  goals  by  proclamation,  it  is  not  an  unfair  de- 
duction, that,  (including  numbers  of  cheats,  fwind- 
lers,  gamblers,  and  others,  who  have  never  yet  been 
difcovered  or  known,  for  want  of  an  aftive  fuperin- 
tending  principle  in  the  conduct  of  the  Police)  there 
are  at  this  time  many  tboufand  individuals,  male  and 
female,  prowling  about  in  this  Metropolis,  who  prin- 
cipally fupport  themfelyes  by  various  depredations  or\ 
the  Public, 

Nor  does  the  evil  reft  here ;  for  even  convi&ed 
felons, -in  too  many  inftaqccs,  find  means  to  efcape 
without  punifhment ;  and  to  join  that  phalanx  of  vil- 
lains, <vho  are  conftantly  engaged  in  obje&s  of  depre- 
dation and  mifchief.  * 

No  fooner  does  the  punifhment  of  the  Law  attach 
on  a  criminal,  than  falfc  humanity  becomes  hi* 
friend. 

Pardons  are  applied  for;  and  it  is  known  that 
I^is  Majefty's  great  goodnefs  and  love  pf  mercy  has 
been  frequently  ah^fed  by  the  (ricks,  devices,  and 
frauds,  too  commonly  reforted  to,  by  convi&s  and 
agents  equally  depraved  as  themfelyesj  who  while  they 
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fcavc  recourfe  to  eveiy  fpecies  of  falfehood  and  for- 
gery, for  the  purpcife  of  attaining  the  objeft  in  view; 
at  the  fame  time  plunder  the'  friends  and  relatives  of 
the  prifoner,  of  their  laft  guinea,  as  the  wages  of  vil- 
lainy and  mifreprefentation. 

By  fuch  nefarious  pra&ices,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  that  many  a  hardened  villain  has  eluded  the 
pumfhment  of  the  Law,  without  any  previous  reference 
to  the  committing  Magi  ft  rates,  who  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  accurately  examined  into  his  c  ha  rafter  and 
conneftions;  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  without  extending 
to  the  Community  thofe  benefits  which  might  arife 
from  important  difcoveries  ufeful  to  Public  JuC- 
tice ;  fuch  as  convi&ed  felons  are  always  capable  of 
making;  and  which*  in  conjunftion  with  tranfporta- 
tion,  it  fhoqld  feem,  ought  to  be  one  indifpenfable 
condition,  upon  which  pardons  fliould  be  granted  to 
capital  convi&s. — Seepoft/og?j  296,  317. 

Instead  of  fuch  precautions  which  appear  to  be 
abfolutely  requifite,  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  without 
refle&irig  that  a  common  thief  can  feldom  be'reftrain- 
ed  by  military  difcipline,  many  of  the  worft  clafs  of 
convifts  have  received  his  Majefty's  gracious  pardon, 
on  the  fimple  condition  of  going  into  the  Army  or 
Navy;  This  has  been  no  fooner  granted,  than  the 
Royal  Mercy  has  been  abufed,  either  by  defertion,  or 
\>y  obtaining  a  difcharge,  in  confequence  of  fome  real 

or 
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or  pretend  incapacity,  which  was  previoufly  con* 
cealed :  Relieved  in  fo  eafy  a  manner,  from  the  heavy 
load  of  a  capital  punifhment,  the  culprits  return  again 
to  their  old  practices;  and  by  this  means,  punifh- 
ment not  only  ceafes  to  operate  as  a  prevention  of 
crimes,  by  example,  but  becomes  even  an  encourage- 
ment; while  the  labour  of  detection,  and  the  expence 
of  trial  and  conviction,  are  fruitlefsly  thrown  on  an 
injured  individual,  and  loft  to  the  Public. 

But  the  evil  arifing  from  the  periodical  difcharge 
of  fo  many  criminal  and  depraved  people,  by  procla- 
mations, acquittals,  and  pardons,  is  not  all  the  incon- 
venience which  the  Public  feels  from  the  prefent  ftate 
of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  hulks  fend  forth,  at  ftated 
times,  a  certain  number  of  convi&s,  who  having  no 
qfylum>  no  home,  no  cbaraSIer^  and  no  means  offubfiftence% 
feem  to  havd  only  the  alternative  of  ftarving,  or  joining 
their  companions  in  iniquity;  thus  adding  ftrength  to 
the  body  of  criminals,  by  the  accefiion  of  men,  who, 
polluted  and  depraved  by  every  human  vice,  rendered 
familiar  to  their  minds  in  thofe  feminaries  of  pro- 
fligacy and  wickednefs  from  whence  they  have  come, 
employ  themfelves  conftantly  in  planning  and  execu- 
ting a&s  of  violence  and  depredation  upon  the  Public. 
Some  of  them,  rendered  defperate  from  an  additional 
degree  of  depravity,  feel  no  compunfiion  in  adding 
the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  robbery,  as  has  been  too 
clearly  manifefted  by  many  late  inflances. 

From 
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From  what  has  been  thus  ftated,  is  it  not  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  v^nt  of  fecunty  which  the  Public 
experiences  with  regard  to  life  and  property,  and  the 
inefficacy  of  the  Police  in  preventing  crimes,  are  to  be 
attributed  principally  to  the  following  caufes? 

j.  The  imperfections  in  the  Criminal  Code  s  and  in  many 
inftances,  its  deficiency,  with  refpeft  to  the  mode  of 
punijbment ;  as  well  as  to  the  want  of  many  other 
regulations,  provi/ions,  and  refiraints,  applicable  to  the 
prefent  jtate  of  Society,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing 
crimes. 

g.  The  want  of  an  aftivc  principle,  calculated  to  con- 
centrate and  conneft  the  whole  Police  of  the  Metro- 
polis  and  the  Nation  ;  and  to  reduce  the  general  ma- 
nagement to  fyftem  and  method,  by  the  interpofition  of 
a  fuperintending  agency,  compofed  of  able,  intelligent, 
and  indefatigable  men,  afting  under  the  dire£lion  and 
controul  of  His  Majejlys  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
fir  the  Home  Department. — On  tbefe  Petfons,  it  is 
propofed,Jbould  devolve  the  fubordinate  care  and  direc- 
tion of  the  general  Police  of  the  .Metropolis  £  fo  as  to 
obtain,  by  the  introduttion  of  order  and  arrangement, 
and  by  efforts  of  labour  and  exertion,  a  complete  Hip* 
tory  of  the  conneflions,  and  purfuits  of  all  or  moft  of 
the  criminal  and  fraudulent  perfons  who  rcfort  to  the 
Metropolis  z  (either  natives  or  foreigners)  forming 
from  fucb  materials  a  general  and  complete  Regifter  of 
every  known  offender,  and  thereby  eflablijbing  a  clue 
for  their  detection,  as  often  as  they  are  charged  with 

committing 
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eonltoitting  depredations  on  the  Public— with  power  to 
reward  Officers  ofjujlice,  and  all  other  perfons  wbofe 
Services  are  found  to  be  ufeful  in  the  difcovery  or  detec- 
tion of  delinquents  of  every  dcfcription. — To  keep  a 
Regifter  of  property Jlolen,  or  procured  by  fwindling,  or 
fraudulent  tranf anions,  in  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Great  Britain  :—*To  eftablijh  a  Cor- 
refpondencewitb  the  Magiftrates  in  T vwn  and  Country^ 
fo  as  to  be  able  more  effeftually  to  watch  the  motions 
of  all  fuf petted  perfons  $  with  a  view  to  quick  and 
immediate  deletion :  and  to  interpofe  thofe  embar- 
rqffments  which  a  vigilant  and  aftive  Police  may  place 
in  the  way  of  every  clafs  of  offenders,  fo  as  to  dimi- 
nijh  crimes  by  increafmg  the  rifque  of  detection:  All 
-  this,  under  eircumftances  where  a  centre-point  would 
be  formed,  and  the  geneml  affairs  of  the  Police  con- 
duced with  method  and  regularity : — where  Magi- 
Jlrates  would  find  qflijtaxce  and  information  s  where  the 
great  offences  againft  the  Police,  fuch  as  the  Coinage 
of  faafe  Money,  W  Lottery  Infurances,  would  be 
traced  to  their  fource;  the  care  and  difpofal  of  convicts^ 
according  to  their  different  fentences,  be  feen  to  /  and 
the  whole  fyftem  conduced  with  that  intelligence  and 
benefit  to  the  Country,  zvbicb  muft  arife  from  the  atten- 
tion of  men  of  bufinefs  being  dircffed  folely  to.  theft 
objefts,  diflinR  from  all  other  affairs  of  State  ;  and 
their  exertions  being  confined  principally  to  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  morals  of  the  People^  and  the  prevent 
tion  of  crimes. 

3,  The 


3.  The  want  of  an  inftitution  of  Police  Magiftr ate s  in  the 
Dock  Yards ;  and. in  all  great  Commercial  and  Manu- 
facturing Towns  1  where  there  are  no  Corporations  or 
Funds  for  the  adminiftration  of  Public  Jufiice. 

4.  The  want  of  a  Public  Profecutor  for  the  Crown,  in  all 
criminal  cafes,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  frauds  in 
the  adminiftration  of  Juftice. 

5.  The  want  of  a  more  correal  and  regular  Syftem,  for  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  the  fullejl  and  moft  authentic  in- 
formation, to  avoid  deception  in  the  obtaining  of 
pardons. 

6.  The  deficiency  of  the  Syftem  of  the  Hulks. 

7.  The  want  of  an  improved  Syftem  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  and  difpofal  of  Conviffs — deftined for  bard 
labour  or  for  tranfportation. 

8.  The  want  of  national  Penitentiary  Houfes,  for  the 
punifbment  and  reformation  of  certain  clajfes  of  Con- 
vi£7s. 

9.  The  want  of  a  m$re  folemn  mode  of  conducing  Execu- 
tions ;  whenever  fucb  dreadful  examples  are  necejjary 
for  the  furtherance  of  Public  Juftice. 

The  mod  prominent  caufes  having  been  thus  ex- 
plained, from  which,  it  is%prefumed,  arifc  thofe  exifting 
and  increafing  evils  which  every  good  man  muft  de- 
plore.: it  now  remains  to  offer  fuch  fuggeftions,  as 
fhall  explain  and  remove  them ;  fo  as  to  extend  to  the 
Public,  thofe  bleflings  which  fhall  arife  from  improved 
Laws,  adminiftered  with  purity  under  a  correct  and 
\  energetic 
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energetic  Syftem  of  Police,  applicable  to  the  prefertt 
ftate  of  Society;  and  which  fhall  be,  in  fome  degrees, 
effe&ual  in  guarding  the  Public  againft  thofe  increafing 
and  multifarious  injuries  and  dangers,  which  are  uni~ 
vcrfally  felt  and  lamented. 

As  a  fubjeft  fo  extenfive,  involves  in  it  a  great 
variety  of  detail,  of  a  very  interefting  nature,  which 
muft  be  neceflarily  difcufled  under  different  heads,  its 
further  elucidation,  and  the  nature  of  the  remedies 
which  are  propofed,  will  be  found  in  the  following  . 
Chapters. 
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A  TREATISE,  &c. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  Prominent  Caufes  of  the  increqfe  of  Crimes  confide?* 
ed  ;  as  proceeding  from  the  Vices  of  the  inferior  ranks 
'  of  the  People,  engendered  principally  in  Public  Houfes* 
Ahd  from  the  bad-  Education  and  Idlenefs  of  the  lower 
order  of  the  Jews.— An  ejlimate  of  the  extent  of  the 
Depredations  arifing^from  this  fource$  in  the  Metro* 
polis  and  its  vicinity. — Reflexions  and  Suggejiions  ap- 
plicable to  this  branch  of  the  Subjeft* 


\n  developing  the  caufes  which  have  fo  multiplied 
and  increafed  thofe  various  offences  and  Public  wrongs 
which  form  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefent  Work,  it  may 
be  truly  affirmed  that,  in  theftrft  inftance,  much  is  to 
be  imputed  to  deficient  and  inapplicable  Lazvs,  and  to 
an  ill-regdated  Police. 

Crimbs 
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Crimes  of  every  defcription  have  their  origin  lit 
the  vicious  and  immoral  habits  of  the  people ; — in  the 
little  attention  paid  to  the  education  of  the  inferior  or- 
ders ;  and  in  the  want  of  £bme  plan  for  regulating  the 
morals  of  this  ufeful  clafs  of  the  Community. 

Innumerable  temptations  occur  in  a  gfeat  Ca- 
pital to  excite,  and  afterwards  criminally  to  fupply* 
imaginary  wants  and  improper  gratifications,  not 
known  in  fmaller  Societies :  and  againft  which  the 
Laws  have  provided  few  remedies,  applicable  in  the 
way  of  prevention. 

The  improvident,  and  even  the  luxurious  mode 
of  living  which  prevails  too  generally  among  the  lower 
ranks  in  the  Metropolis,  leads  to  much  mifery  and  to 
many  crimes. 

Accustomed  from  their  earliefl  infancy  to  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  eating  many  articles  of  expenfive" 
food  in  its  feafon* ;  and  polfeffing  little  or  no  know- 
ledge of  that  kind  of  frugality  and  care  which  enables 
well-regulated  families  to  make  every  tiling  go  as  far 
as  poJTible,  by  a  diverfified  mode  of  cookery  and 
good  management : — Aflailed  alfo  by  the  numerous 
temptations  held  out  by  fraudulent  Lotteries,  and 
places  of  Public  refort  and  amufement;  andabove  all, 
by  the  habit  of  fpending  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time 

*  The  chief  confomption  of  oysters,  crabs,  lobsters,  pickled 
falmon,  &c.  when  first  in  feafon,  and  when  the  prices  are  high,  is 
by  the  lo<wtft  clafles  of  the  people.— The  middle  ranks,  and  thofe 
immediately  under  thera,  abstain,  generally  from  fuch  indigencies* 
until  the  prices  are  moderate. 

as 
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as  well  as  money  unneceflarily  in  Public- Houfes; 
where  they  are  often  allured,  by  low  gaming,  to  fquafl- 
der more  than  they  can  afford;  fcarcely  an  inftance 
can  be  found  of  accommodating  the  expenditure  to  the 
income,  even  in  the  beft  of  times,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  the  loweft  and  more  depraved  orders  of  the 
people  inhabiting  the  Capital :  and  hence  a  melancholy 
conclufion  is  drawn,  warranted  by  art  Eftimate  gene- 
rally affumed  to  be  correft,  that  including  gamblers, 
fwindlers,  and  all  claffes  of  criminal  arid  depraved  per- 
fons,  "  above  twenty  thoufarid  individuals  rife,  every 
<{  morning,  without  knowing  how,  or  by  what  means 
ct  they  are  to  be  fupported  through  the  paffing  day ; 
K  and  in  many  inftances  eVen  where  they  are  to  lodge 
<;  on  the  fucceeding  night." 

Poverty  is  no  where  to  be  found  cloathed,  in 
fo  great  a  degree,  with  the  garb  and  emblems  of  the 
extremeft  mifcry  and  wretchednefs,  as  in  London. 

Were  we  to  examine  the  hillory  of  any  given 
number  of  thefe  our  miferable  fellow-mortals, It  would 
bedifcovered  that  their  diftreffes,  almoft  in  every  in- 
ftance, have  been  occafioned  by  extravagance,  idlc- 
nefs,  profligacy,  and  crimes  * — and  that  their  chief 
fupport  is  by  gambling,  cheating,  and  thieving  in  a 
little  way. 

Allured  and  deceived  by  the  opportunities 
which  the  pawnbrokers  and  the  old  iron  fhops  afford, 
to  enable  labouring  people,  when  they  marry,  and  firfl 
enter  upon  life,  to  raife  money  upon  whatever  can  b# 
offered  as  a  pledge,  or  for  fale ;  the  firfl  ftep  with  too 

C  many 
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fnany  is  generally  to  difpofe  of  wearing-apparel  and 
houfhold  goods ;  and  this,  is  frequently  done  on  the 
flighteft  occafion,  rather  than  forego  the  ufual  gratifi- 
cation of  a  good  dinner  or  a  hot  fupper. — Embaraff- 
ments  are  the  fpeedy  confcquence  of  this  line  of  con- 
duft,  which  is  often  followed  up  by  idlenefs  and  inac^ 
tivity.  The  alehoufe  is  then  reforted  to  as  a  defperate 
remedy,  where  the  lazy  and  diffolute  will  always  find 
atfociates,  who  being  unwilling  to  labour,  refort  to 
crimes  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  an  unnecefTary 
extravagance. 

It 'is  truly  pitiable  to  behold  the  ab}e&  condition 
of  the  numerous  clafles  of  profligate  parents,  who  with 
their  children,  are,  from  invincible  and  growing  habit, 
conftantly  to  be  found  in  the  tap-rooms  of  Public- 
Houfes ;  fpendirig  in  two  days,  as  much  of  their  earn- 
ings as  would  lupport  them  a  week  comfortably  in 
their  own  dwellings ;  deftroying  their  health  ;  wafting 
their  time;  and  rearing  up  their  children  to  be  profti- 
tutes  and  thieves,  before  they  can  diftinguilh  between 
right  and  wrong. 

In  the  City  of  London,  a$d  within  the  Bills  of 
Mortality,  there  are  at  prefent  5204  licenfed  Public- 
Houfes,*  and  it  is  calculated  that  the  money  expended 

*  In  London         —  —  825 

InWeftminfter         —  —  997 

In  that  part  of  Middlcfcx  which  lies  x 

within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  .  —  2459 
In  Southwark,  and  that  part  of  Surry 

which  lies  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  943 

Total  5204  Public  Houfes* 

in 
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in  beer  and  fpirits  in  thefe  receptacles  of  idlenefs  and 
profligacy,  by  the  labouring  people  only^  is  upwards  of 
three  millio  sjlerling  a  year!* 

A  moment's  refle£Uon  will  fliew  how  much 
there  unfortunate  habits  tend  to  deftroy  the  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  to  engender  crimes. 

The  period  is  not  too  remote  to  be  recollefted, 
when  it  was  thought  a  difgrace  for  a  woman  (except-, 
ing  on  holiday  occafions)  to  be  feen  in  the  tap-room  of 
apublic-houfe:  but  of  late  years  the  obloquy  has  loft 
its  effeft;  and  the  public  tap-rooms  of  many  alehoufes 
are  filled  with  men,  women,  and  children,  on  all  oc-  ' 
cafions;  where  the  wages  of  labour  are  too  often  ex- 
changed for  indulgences  ruinous  to  health;  and  where 
leflbns  of  vice  and  profligacy  are  imbibed,  totally  de- 
ftruQive  of  the  morals  of  adults,  as  well  as  of  the 
riling  generation. 

In  tracing  the  caufes  of  the  increafe  of  public 
depredation  by  means  of  robberies,  pilfer ings,  and 
frauds,  much  muft  be'attributed  to  ill-conduQed  Pub 
lic-Houfes. 

The  proper  regulation  of  thofe  haunts  of  idle- 
nefs and  vice  becomes  then  the  ground-work  of  any  ra- 
tional plan  of  Reform.  Infinite  attention  ought  to  be 
bellowed  in  the  felcftion  of  perfons  fit  to  be  entrufted 
with  licences;  as  on  this  depends  the  preservation  of 
the*mora)s  of  the  people,  in  a  greater  degree  than  on 
any  one  meafure  propofed  ip  the  courfe  of  this 
Work. 

*  Vide  page  '37. 
C  2  Instead 
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Instead  of  being  men  of  fober  manners  and  of 
good  moral  chara&er,  a  little  enquiry  will  fhew  that  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  the  pre  fen  t  Ale-Houfe 
Keepers  in  the  Metropolis  are  men  of  no  refpe&ability ; 
difpofed  to  promote  drunkennefs,  low  games,  and 
every  fpecies  of  vice  that  can  be  the  means  of  increa- 
fing  their  trade;  while  not  a  few  of  them  are  connefted 
with  highwaymen,  common  thieves,  and  coiners,  vend- 
ers and  utterers  of  bafe  money. 

An  fll-regulated  Public-Houfe  is  one  of  the  great- 
eft  nuifances  which  can  exift  in  civil  focietyi — Through 
this  medium.  Crimes  are  increafed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
— Irs  poifon  fprpads  far  and  wide. — It  may  be  truly 
faid  to  be  a  feminary  for  rearing  up  rogues  and  vaga- 
bonds. 

It  is  in  fuch  houfes  that  thieves-  and  fraudulent 
pcrfons  find  an  afylum,  and  confult  how  and  where' 
they  are  to  commit  depredations  on  the  public. — It  is 
here  that  apprentices,  and  boys  and  girls  of  tender 
years  arc  to  be  found,  engaged  in  fcenes  of  lewdnefs 
and  debauchery; — and  in  fine,  kisin  fuch  places  that 
almoft  every  vice  which  difturbs  or  interrupts  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  Society,  has  its  origin.* 

*  It  has  been  lately  difcovcred,  that  clubs  of  apprentice  boys 
arc  harboured  in  Public  Houfes,  for  the  purpafcof  fupporting  their 
brethren  who  run  away  from  their  mailers ;  and  of  initiating  them- 
felves  early  in  fcenes  of  lewdnefs  and  drunkennefs;  the  means  of 
indulging  in  which  are  generally  obtained  by  pilfering  their  maf- 
ters'  property,  and  difpefmg  of  it  at  the.  old-iron  (hops. — In  this 
fituation,  from  being  apprentices  to  lawful  trades,  they  in  general 
become  the  apprentices  of  thieves,  who  refort  to  fuch  houfes  to  find 
boys  fit  for  their  pprpofe. 

The 
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The  firft  caufe  of  this  extenfive  evil  originates  in 
the  number  of  fuperfluous  houfes  which  have  been 
inadvertently  licenfed. 

Of  thefe  there  are  fcldom  lefs  than  one  thou/and 
which  change  matters  every  year,  in  the  Metropolis 
alone;  and  many  of  them  three  or  four  times  over. 

The  refult  is,  that  while  fo  many  Public  Houfes 
are  conftantly  at  market,  perfons  of  worthlefs,  profli-| 
gate,  and  criminal  characters  become  the  purchafers: 
and  this  will  ever  be  the  cafe,  while  no  limits  are  fet 
to  the  number  in  each  diftrift;  and  while  theprefent 
mockery  of fecurity  is  in  prattice^  by  permitting  one  Pub- 
lican to  be  bound  for  another,  intlie  fmall  penalty  of 
ten  pounds,  for  the  performance  of  duties,  the  moil 
important  and  facred  which  are  known  to  exift  in  civil 
Society ;  fmce  a  breach  of  them  faps  the  foundatioa  of 
all  morals.*  Of 

*  la  a  Traft,  entitled,  Obfermaftons 
4tnd  Fa3s,  relative  to  Public  Houfes,  printed 
by  J,  Downcs,  No.  2401  Strand,  1794, — 
The  evils  arifing  from  ill-regulated  Public 
Houfes  are  explained  at  confide rable  length, 
and  feveral  remedies  propofed. —  In  this 
publication  the  confumption  of  Ale  and  Por- 
ter annually  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  envi- 
rons is  ftated  to  be  1,132,147  barxels=to 
36,625,145  gallons,  making  158,400,580 
pots  at  3  jd.  .  •  .   £2,31 1*466  15  i* 

And  by  another  calculation,  the  average 
confumption  of  Gin  and  Compounds  in  Pub- 
lie  Houfes,(the  diftilicries  being  unreftrained) 
iras  about  3,ooOiOoo  gallons  -  975,000   o  o 

£31286*466  15  10 
If 
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Of  how  much  importance  therefore  is  it  For  Ma- 
giftrates  toveftablifh  corrc£t  fyftems  for  watching  over 
the  conduct  of  Publicans  and  for  regulating  Public 
Houfes  ? — Every  thing  that  tends  to  the  prevention  of 
crimes;  to  the  comfort  and  happinefs  of  the  labouring 
poor;  and  to  the  eflential  interefts  of  the  State,  as  re- 
gards the  morals  and  health  of  the  lower  ranks,  in 
checking  their  prevailing  propenfity  to  drunkennefs, 
gaming,  and  idlenefs  ;*  depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  on 
the  vigilance  and  attention  of  die  Civil  Magiftrates; 
whofe  powers  to  do  good  in  this  refpeft  are  extremely 
ample,  and  only  require  to  be  exerted  with  attention, 
mildnefs,  and  prudence,  joined  to  firmpefs  and  good 
judgment,  t 

•  In 
• 

If  a  conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  the  greater  degree  of  fo- 
bricty,  which  f«ems  manifcfted  at  prefect  by  the  labouring  people* 
evinced  by  a  decreafe  in  the  number  of  quarrels  and  aflaults,  and 
by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necefiaries  of  life  being  apparent- 
ly  lefs  than  in  the  fpring  of  1 79$,  mfwithfianding  no  charities  have 
been  diftributed,  and  bread  is  confide  rably  higher: — It  would  feem 
rcafonable  to  attribute  this  favourable  change  to  the  high  price  of  gin. 
This  baneful  liquor  being  now  in  a  great  meafure  inaccefiibh)  the 
lower  ranks  have  it  in  their  power  to  apply  the  money,  formerly  fpent 
in  this  way,  in  the  purchafe  of  provifions — perhaps  to  the  extent  of 
fome  hundred  thou/and pounds  ajear  in  the  Metropolis  alone!  If  this 
faft  is  aflumed,  it  is  impoffible  to  reflect  without  great  fatisfa&ion 
on  the  aclual  gain,  which  refults  to  the  Nation,  from  the  preferva- 
tion  of  the  health  of  perfons  whofe  lives  are  fhortened  by  the  im- 
moderate ufe  of  ardent  fpirits. — In  (he  labour  of  Adults,  the  benefit 
to  the  Nation,  arifing  from  fobriety  in  the  mafs  of  the  People,  is  at 
leaft  one  hundred-fold  in  length  of  life,  and  productive  induftry. 

+  Tbe  following  propofitions  are  fuggcfted,  as  likely  to  aid  the  , 

Magnates 
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It?  faft9  the  foundation  of  all  good  Police 
throughout  the  nation  refts  upon  thofe  wife  regulations 
•which  the  Clergy  and  the  Magiftrates  fliall  carry  into 
execution  for  the  prefervation  of  morals,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  Crimes. 

It  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped,  that  thofe  who  have 
^he  charge  of  Parifhes  will  in  a  more  peculiar  manner 
lend  their  aid,  by  an  immediate  attention  to  the  condi- 
tion of  die  poor,  by  regularly  vifiting  their  abodes,  and 
by  forwarding  proper  religious  inftruflions  in  their 
families:  for  certain  it  is,  that  if  the  prevailing  and  in- 
creafing  immorality  and  profligacy  among  the  lower 

Magiftrates  confidently  in  their  exertions,  to  reform  the  Public- 
Houfes,  in  cafe  they  (hall  obtain  the  fanftion  of  the  Lcgiflature. 

1 .  That  the  number  of  Public-  Houfes  affigned  to  each  lice  a, 
fing  divifion  {hall  be  limited  by  law;  and  no  new  houfes  (hall  be 
licenfed,  unlefs  there  (hall  be  an  increafe  of  inhabitants,  (by  means 
of  an  acceffion  of  buildings  or  manufactories  in  the  neighbourhood,) 
equal  to  i  $o  individuals,  including  thofe  employed  in  public  works 

2.  That  no  perfon  (hall  be  licenfed  until  he  can  produce  a  ref- 
ponfible  Houfekeeper,  who  is  not  a  Publican,  to  enter  into  a  recog- 
nizance along  with  him  for  his  good  behaviour,  in  the  fum  of  fifty 
pounds  ;*  which  (hall  be  forfeited  if  he  permits  gaming,  drunken* 
nefs,  or  any  other  irregularities  to  be  fpecified  in  the  recognizance ; 
the  form  and  obligation  of  which  might  be  modernized,  altered* 
and  amended  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public. 

*  Atprefcnt  the  legal  recognizance  is  onjy  for  xoL — It  has  continued  fo 
for  upwards  of  230  years,  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  when  the  fum  then 
fixed  on  was,  according  to  ttic  prefent  decreafc  of  the  value  of  money,  much 
more  than  the  50/.  now  propofed. 

orders 
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orders  of  die  people  are  not  checked,  very  ferious  con- 
fequcnecs  are  to  be  dreaded.* 

It  is  alfo  much  to  be  wifhed  that  the  leading  and 
resectable  perfons  of  the  Jewifh  religion  would  con- 
fider  it  as  incumbent  on  them  to  adopt  fome  means  of 
employing,  in  ufeful  and  produ&ive  labour,  the  numer- 
ous youths  of  that  perfuafion,  who  are  at  prefent  rear- 
ing up  in  idlenefs,  profligacy,  and  crimes.  If  the  fu^ 
perftitjous  obfervance  of  inftitutions,  with  regard  tQ 
meat  npt  killed  by  Jews,  and  to  thejewifli  fabbath, 
fh&ll  exclude  thefe  youths  from  being  bound  tisf  ufeful 
employments  and  mixing  with  the  mafs  of  the  people, 
by  becoming  fervants  or  apprentices;  furely  it  is  pro* 
per  fome  care  fhould  be  taken  that  they  {hall  not  be- 
come public  nuifances ;  an  evil  that  mud  inevitably 
3rife  from  a  perfeverance  in  the  fuftem  which  now  pre- 
vails, in  the  education  and  habits  of  this  numerous  clafs 
of  people;  and  which  is  direftly  hoftile  to  the  intercity 
of  the  State,  gnd  to  the  perfcrvation  of  morals. 

The  increafe  therefore  of  the  lower  order  of  the 
Jews,  reared  under  the  influence  of  fuch  evil  examples, 
and  bred  to  no  profeflion  that  can  render  their  labour 
ufeful  to  the'eountry,1  conftitutes  another  of  the  chief 

*  The  total  ignprai>ce  of  raor^l  and  religious  duties,  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  people  in  the  Metropolis,  cannot  be  more  ftp- 
Jungly  exemplified,  than  by  the  circumftance  that  vail  numbers  coT 
habit  together  without  marriage;  from  thefe  connections  a  numer- 
ous progeny  arifes,  reared  up  (where  want  of  care  and  difeafe  does 
not  fhorten  their  days)  under  the  example  of  parents,  whofe  conduct 
exhibits  nothing  but  tlje  vijeft  profligacy. 

foyfee? 
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fuurccs  of  that  depravity  which  prevails  in  the  Me- 
tropolis ;  and  is  t6  be  confidered  as  one  great  caufe  of 
dieincreafe  of  petty  crimes. 

For  the  purpofe  of  elucidating,  in  forae  degree, 
the  dreadful  efFeft  of  this  profligacy  and  wickednefsJ 
in  the  perpetration  of  Crimes  of  every  fpecies  and  de- 
nomination, the  following  Eftimate  has  been  made  up 
,  from  information  derived  through  a  variety  of  different 
channels. — It  exhibits  at  one  view,  the  fuppofed  ag- 
gregate amount  and  value  of  the  various  depredations 
committed  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year. 

The  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  at  once,  that 
in  the  nature  of  things,  fuch  a  calculation  cannot  be 
pcrfe&ly  accurate  ;  becaufe  there  are  no  precife  data 
upon  which  it  may  be  formed :  but  if  it  approaches  in 
any  degree  near  the  truth,  (as  the  Author  is  affured  it 
does),  it  will  fully  anfwer  the  purpofe  intended;  by 
affording  many  ufeful  and  important  hints  and  con- 
flufions  favourable  to  thofe  improvements  which  are 
felt  to  be  necefTary  by  all ;  though  hitherto  urtderftood 
by  very  fewf 
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Ay  Estimate  -of  the  Annual  Amount  and  Value  of  the  De- 
predations committed  on  Public  and  Private  Property  in 
the  Metropolis  and  its  Vicinity,  in  OJf  e  Year.  Speci- 
fying the  Nature  offuch  Depredations  under  Six  different 
Heads j  vi%. 


j.  S  mall  Theft  Pi  committed  in  a  little  way  by  menial  Servants, 
Chimney-Sweepers,  Duftmen,  Porters,  Apprentices,  Journeymen, 
Stable  Boys,  Itinerant  Jews,  and  others,  from  Dwelling-Hoafesf 

.  Stables,  OuuHoufes,  Warehoufes,  Shops,  Founderies,  Workjbops, 
New  Buildings,  Public-Houfes,  and  in  fhort,  every  other  place 
where  property  is  depofitcd  j  which  may  be  fpecifically  eftimated 
and  fubdivided  as  follows ; 


Articles  new  and  old,  of  iron  and  fftel  — 

   brafs         —  — • 

>■  ■  ■  copper  — 

 i  lead      —  — 

p.  — pewter,  folder,  and  tin 

Pewter  pots,  ftokn  from  5104  Publicans  -5- 
Small  articles  of  plate,  china,  glafs  wase,  fadlery, 

harnefs,  and  other  portable  articles  of  houfe  and 

table  furniture,  books,  tea,  fugar,  foap,  candles, 

liquors,  &c»  Sec.  &c«  — 
Piece-Goods  from  (hops  and  warehoufes,  by  fer- 

vants,  porters,  &c.  —  — 

Wearing  apparel,  bed  and  table  linen,  &c. 
Silk,  cotton,  and  worded  yarn,  embezzled  by 

Winders  and  others  in  Spitalfields,  &c.  former. 

ly  £20,000.  a  year,  now  fuppofed  to  be 


Tons 
5000 
1500 
1000 
2500 
500 
50Q 


•I 

100,000 
150,000 
120,000 
50,000 
35>ooo 
*55>ooq 


—         —  100,000 


50,000 
40,000 


10,000 


£7 10,000 


*  The  Publicans  in  their  petition  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons 
(1 796)  eftimated  their  lofs  at  £100,000 !  But  there  is  fome  reafon 
to  fuppofe  this  was  exaggerated* 

2.  Thefts 
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i.  Thefts  upon  the  River  and Stuajh  committed  la 
a  little  way  on  board  (hips  in  the  River 
Thames,  whilft  difcharging  their  cargoes ;  and 
afterwards  upon  the  Wharfs,  Quays,  and  Ware* 
houfes,  when  the  fame  are  landing,  weighing, 
and  flowing ;  by  glutmen,  lumpers,  jobbers,  la- 
*bourers,  porters,  lightermen,  boys  called  mud- 
larks, and  others  employed,  or  lurking  about 
for  plunder. 

Raw  fugar,  rum,  coffee,  chocolate,  pimento,  giru 
ger,  cotton,  dying  woods,  and  every  other 
article  of  Weft  India  produce    r    -    -  * 

EafUndia  goods,  and  merchandize  from  Africa, 
the  Mediterranean,  America,  the  Baltic,  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  coafting  trade,  Sec. 
&c  &c.    -  ,  

Ship  ftores  and  tackling,  including  cordage,  fails, 
tar,  pitch,  tallow,  provifions,  &c.  taken  from 
above  j  0,000  different  veffels  .... 


jt  Thefts  and  Frauds  committed  in  his  Majefty's 
Dock- Yards,  and  other  public  repolitories,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  River  Thames ;  including  the  plun- 
der, pillage,  and  frauds,  by  which  public  pro- 
perty ^exclufive  of  metals)  is  embezzled  in  the 
faid  ftores,  and  from  (hips  offc  war,  (Befides 
the  frauds,  plunder  and  pillage,  in  the  Dock- 
yards, and  from  (hips  of  war  at  Chatham, 
Portfmouth,  Plymouth,  &c.  at  all  times  enor- 
mous, but  efpecially  in  time  of  war;  when 
public  property  is  unavoidably  moft  expofed, 
equal  at  leaft  to  £700,000.  a  year  more,  mak- 
ing in  all,  one  million  fterling  :)  at  leaft*  -  - 

4.  Depredations  committed  by  means  of  burglaries, 
highway-robberies,  and  other  more  atrocious 
thefts,  viz. 
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x.  Burglaries  by  ftoufebreakers  in  plate,  and  other  £ 

articles  100, 

2*  Highway  Robberies  in  money,  watches,  bank- 
notes, &c.  75, 

3.  Private  ftealing  and  picking  of  pockets,  &c.    -  z$9< 

4..  Stealing  cattle,  fheep,  poultry,  corn,  provender, 

potatoes,  &c.  &c.    -  -   -    -   -  -   -  -  -  20,< 

\  _________ 

5*  Frauds  by  the  coinage  and  fabrication  of  bafe 
Money,  counterfeited  of  the  fimilitude  of  the  cur- 
rent gold,  filver  and  copper  coin  of  the  Realm  „£200,< 

6.  Frauds  by  counterfeiting  public  fecurities,  powers 
of  attorney,  bonds,  bills,  and  notes ;  by  fwindling, 
cheating  and  obtaining  money  and  goods  by  falfe 
pretences,  &c.  &c  &c.    -   -  -  £ll°>( 

RECAPITULATION. 

1.  Small  Thefts            —              —  £lio,< 

2.  Thejts  upon  the  Rivers  and  Quays          —  500A 

3.  Thefts  in  the  Dock- Yards,  &c.  on  the  Thames  300,* 

4.  Burglaries,  Highway-Robberies,  Sec.        —  220.< 
Coining  bafe  Money,         —            —  20o,< 

6-  Forging  Bills,  Swindling,  &c.  — .  j  7CC 


Total  */2,ioo,< 


Tl 

♦  Thisfum  will,  no  doubt,  aftonifli  the  Reader,  at  firft  view;  and  r 
even  go  very  far  to  ftagger  his  belief ;  but  when  the^vafl  extent  of  the  tr 
and  commerce  of  London  is  confidcred,  and  that  in  the  exports  and  imp< 
of  the  Capital  alone,  there  is  an  annual  movement  of  nearly  feventy  milli 
of  property  laden  and  unladen  in  the  Thames,  (as  is  more  fully  (hewn  h< 
after  :  See  Chapter  III.)  Independent  of  the  great  quantity  of  ftationary 
fixed  property  of  a  portable  nature,  as  well  as  moving  effe£U,  conveyed 
-waggons,  both  which  cannot  amount  to  Ids  than  perhaps  the  annual  fun 
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The  foregoing Eftimate,  (imperfeft  and  uncer- 
tain as  it  may  be),  exhibits  a  melancholy  pifture  of  the 
general  depravity  which  prevails;  and  which  is 
heightened  in  a  confiderable  degree  by  the  refleftion, 
that  among  the  perpetrators  of  the  crimes  there  parti- 
cularized, are  to  be  numbered  perfons,  who  from 
their  rank  and  fituation  in  life  would  fcarcely  be  fuf- 
pefted  of  either  committing  or  conniving  at  frauds, 
for  the  purpofe  of  enriching  themfelves  at  the  expencc 
of  the  Nation. 

Avarice  is  ever  an  eager,  though  not  always  a 
clear-fighted  paflion :  and  when  gratified  at  the  price 
of  violating  the  foundeft  principles  of  honefty  and 
jullice,  a  fting  muft  remain  behind,  which  no  'afflu- 
ence can  banilh, — no  pecuniary  gratification  alleviate. 

In  contemplating  thefe  ftrong  features  of  de- 
graded Humanity,  it  cannot  efcape  the  obfervant  Rea- 
der, how.fmall  a  part  of  the  annual  depredations  upon 
public  and  private  property  is  to  be  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  thofe  Criminals  who  alone  attraft  notice  from 
the  force  and  violence  they  ufe;  and  to  whofe  charge  the 
whole  of  the  inconveniencies  felt  by  the  public,  is  ge- 
nerally laid,  namely,  common  thieves  and  pick-pockets  • 
higb®ay-men  and  footpad  rbbbers. — But  for  this  Efti- 

one  hundred  millions — it  will  ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  furprize,  that  under  an 
incorrcd  fy(lcm,of  police  and  deficient  laws,  the  depredations  arc  eftimated 
fo  high.  It  would  have  equally  attra&cd  attention  with  a  view  to  an  im. 
provemcjit  in  the  Police,  and  of  courfc  have  anfwered  the  Author**  parpofe 
fulbs  well  to  have  reduced  the  eftimate  to  one  half  the  freftnt  fum:  but  being 
felicitous  to  approach  as  nearly  to  the  truth  as  poftible,  heconfidcred  him  felt' 
bound  to  offer  it  in  its  picfent  form. 

mate> 
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mate,  it  could  not  have  been  believed  how  larj 
fhare  of  the  property  annually  plundered,  ftolen, 
bezzled,  or  acquired  in  a  thoufand  different  ways, 
means  unlawful,  unjuft,  and  immoral,  in  this  great 
tropolis,  is  acquired  by  Criminals  of  other  defc 
tions ;  wljofe  extenfive  ravages  on  property  are 
more  dangerous,  in  proportion  to'  the  fecrecy  i 
which  they  are  conduced. 


CH  A 
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CHAP  II. 

The  caufes  and  progrefs  of  f?nall  'Thefts  explained,  and 
traced  to  the  numerous  Receivers  offtolen  Goods,  under 
the  denomination  of  Dealers  in  Rags,  Old  Iron,  and 
other  Metals. — Tbi  great  increaft  of  thefe  Dealers  of 
late  years. — Their  evil  tendency,  and  the  abfolute  ne- 
tejftty  of  Regulations  to  prevent  the  extenfive  Mif chiefs 
arifingfrom  the  Encouragements  they  hold  \>ut  to  per- 

*  Jons  of  every  age  and  defcription,  to  become  Thieves, 
by  the  purchafe  of  whatever  is  offered  for  fale. — A 
Remedy  fuggcfted. 

In  the  preceding  Chapter  ttie  fmall  thefts  commit-  . 
ted  by  perfons  not  known  to  belong  to  the  fraternity 
of  Thieves,  are  eftimated  to  amount  to  the  enormous 
fum  of  £710,000.  a  year ! 

This  difcovery  (except  w^at  relates  to  embez- 
zled (ilk,  cotton,  and  worfted)  was  originally  made 
through  the  medium  of  a  confiderable  dealer  in  Rags 
and  Old  Iron,  and  other  Metals,  who  communicated 
to  the  Author  muchinterefting  information,  confirmed 
afterwards  through  other  channels,  the  fubftance  of 
which  is  hereafter  detailed :  namely, 

1.  That  there  exifts  in  this  Metropolis,  (and  alfo  in  all  the 
towns  where  his  Majefty's  dock-yaxds  are  eftablifhed)  a 
dafs  of  Dealers,  of  late  years  become  extremely  numerous, 
who  keep  open  (hops  for  the  purchafe  of  Rags,  Old.  Iron, 
uni  other  Metals.  . 

S.  That 
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ft.  That  thefe  Dealers  are  univerfally,  almoft  without  a  fingk 
exception,  the  Receivers  of  ftolea  goods  of  every  denomi- 
nation ;  from  a  nail,  a  (kewer,  a  key,  of  a  glafs  bottle,  up 
to  the  mod  Valuable  article  of  portable  houfhold  goods, 
merchandize,  plate,  pr  jewels,  &c.  &c. 

3.  That  they  are  divided  into  two  clafles : — Whdefale  and 
Retail  Dealers,  That  the  Retail  Dealers  are  generally  (with 
fome  exceptions)  the  immediate  purchafers  in  the  firft  in- 
fiance,  from  the  pilferers  or  their  agents  ;  and  as  foon  as 
they  colleft  a  fufficient  quantity  of  iron,  copper,  brafs, 
lead,  tin,  pewter,  or  other  metals,  worthy  the  notice  of  a 
large  Dealer,  they  difpofe  of  the  fame  for  ready  money  j  by 
which  they  are  enabled  to  continue  the  trade. 

4.  That  the  increafe  of  thefe  old  iron,  rag,  and  ftore  fliops 
h^s  been  aftonifliing  within  the  laft  twenty  years  : — from 
about  three  or  four hundred \  they  have  multiplied,  in  that 
fliort  period^  toupwardsof  three  thouf and y  in  the  Metropolis 
alone ! 

5.  That  although  thefe  (hops  (which  are'now  to  be  feen  in 
every  bye-ftreet  and  lane  of  the  capital)  exhibit  only  a  beg- 
garly appearance  of  old  iron  to  public  view,  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  have  large  premifes  behind,  where  many 
rich  articles  of  merchandize,  but  more  particularly  fecond^ 
hand  metals,  compofed  of  various  houfhold  and  fliip's 
articles,  moft  of  which  have  been  pilfered  in  a  little  way, 
ire  to  be  found ;  and  which  have  been  purchafed  by  thefe 
dealers,  often  by  falfe  weights,  and  always  under  circum- 
fiances  where  they  make  an  immenfe  profit. 

6.  That  the  opportunities  which  thefe  old  iron  fhops  afford 
tomenialfervants  inprivatefamilicsy  to  apprentices,  journey* 
men%  labourers  in  tbefounderies,  warehoufes  and  work/bops,  of 
manufaflurersy  artifans,  and  trade] men  of  every  defeription, 
by  receiving,  and  paying  down  money  for,  every  article  that 
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is  brought  them  without  biking  a  fingle  queftion,  have  been 
the  means  of  debauching  tha  morals  of  a  vaft  body  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  young  and  old ;  and  of  carrying 
the  fyftem  of  pilfering  in  a  fmall  way,  to  an  extent  which 
almoft  exceeds  credibility. 

7»That,  as  the  leaft  trifle  is  received,  the  vigilance  of  the  par- 
ties, from  whom  the  articles  are  ftolen,  is  generally  eluded ; 
by  the  prevailing  practice  of  taking  only  a  fmall  quantity 
of  any  article  at  a  time. 

8.  That  the  articles  thus  received  are  generally  purchafed  at 
about  one-third  the  real  value,  and  fcldom  at  more  than 
half ; — glafs  bottles  in  particular,  are  bought  at  one  penny 
each,  and  no  queftion  aflced : — they  are  afterwards  fold  to 
dealers  in  this  particular  brauch,  who  aflbrt  and  wafli 
them,  and  again  re-fell  them  to  inferior  wine-dealers  at 
nearly  the  full  value : — this  has  become,  of  late,  an  exten- 
five  line  of  trade. 

9.  That  further  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  dealers  in  old 
iron,  in  the  colle£Uon  of  metals,  rags,  and  other  articles 
purloined  and  ftolen  in  the  country  ;  which  are  conveyed 
to  town  by  means  of  fmgle-horje  carts,  kept  by  itinerant 
Jews,  and  other  doubtful  characters;  who  travel  to  Portf- 
mouth,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Deptford,  and  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  metals 
from  pexfons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  embezzling  the 
King's  (lores,  or  from  dealers  on  the  fpot,  who  are  -the 

'  firft  receivers ;  from  them,  copper-bolts,  nails >f pikes,  iron* 
brafs,  lead,  pewter,  and  other  fhip  articles  of  confiderable 
value  are  procured. — Thefc  fingle-horfe  carts  have  increaf* 
ed  greatly  of  late  years,  and  have  become  very  profitable 
to  the  proprietors. 
10.  That  fome  of  thefe  dealers  in  old  metals,  notorioufly 
keep  men  employed  in  knocking  the  broad  Arrow, 
D  or 
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or  King's  mark,  out  of  the  copper  bolts,  nails,  ancfbaf 
iron,  whereon  it  is  imprcflfed,  and  a!fo  in  cutting  fuch  bar 
iron  into  portable  lengths,  after  which  it  is  fold  to  the 
great  dealers;  who  by  this  means  are  in  fome  rnftances 
fuppofed  to  fell  the  fame  article  to  the  Public  Boards  tw*  or 
three  times  over* 

11.  That  the  trade  thus  carried  on,  is  exceedingly  produ£Hve 
both  to  the  retail  and  wholefale  dealers ;  many  of  whom 
are  become  extremely  opulent,  and  carry  on  bufinefs  to 
the  extent  of  from  ten  to  thirty,  and  in  fome  few  inflances, 
fifty  thoufand  a  year  in  old  metals  alone. 

12.  That  the  quantity  of  new  nails  taken  from  the  public  re- 
pofitories,  and  from  private  workftiops,  and  difpofed  of  at 
the  old  iron  fhops  exceeds  all  credibility. 

13.  And  finally,  that  the  retail  dealers  in  old  iron,  with  fome 
exceptions,  are  the  principal  purchafersof  the  pewter  pots 
ftolen  from  the  Publicans,  which  they  inftantly  melt  down 
(if  not  previoufly  done)  to  elude  dete&ion. 

Th  u  s  it  is  that  the  lower  ranks  of  Society  are  af- 
failed  on  all  hands,  and  in  a  manner  allured  to  be  . 
difhoneft,  by  the  ready  means  of  difpofing  of  pro- 
perty, unlawfully  acquired,  to  fatisfy  imaginary  and 
too  frequently  criminal  wants,  excited  by  the  tempta- 
tions which  the  amufements  and  diffipations  of  a  great 
Capital,  and  the  delufion  of  the  Lottery  bold  out.  It 
is  furely  a  confiderationof  great  importance  as  a  matter 
of  State  Policy,  by  what  means  fucb  an  enormous  evil  is 
to  be  prevented? 

Its  rapid  growth  within  the  lafl  twenty  years,  and 
the  effeft  it  has  upon  the  morals  of  menial  fervants 
and  others,  who  mull  in  the  nature  of  things  have  a 

certain 
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tferiairi  truft  committed  to  them,  is  a  ftrdng  teafori  why 
fome  effeflual  remedy  fllould  be  adrturiiftered  as 
fpecdily  as  poffible. 

It  feerns,  under  all  circiimftances,  that  the  regu- 
lation of  thefe  Irpn-£hops,  by  licence,  and  by  other 
refiri&ions  connefled  with  the  public  fecurity,  has  be- 
domfc  a  matter  of  immediate  neceflity;  for  it  is  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  refleft  that  there  ftiould  exift  and  grow  up9 
in  fo  fhort  a  period  of  time,  fuch  a  body  of  criminal 
dealers,  who  are  permitted  to  exercife  all  the  mis- 
chievous part  of  the  fuhttioris  of  Pawnbrokers;  en- 
joying equal  benefits,  without  aoy  of  the  reftriEUons 
which  the  public  interefl  has  made  it  neceffary  to  ex- 
tend to  this  laft  clafs  of  dealers ;  who  themfelVes  alfo 
rt  quire  further  regulations,  which  will  b*  hereafter 
difcufled. 

But  belides  the  dealers  in  old  trotl*,  it  will  be  nc- 
riefiary  to  extend  the  regulation  propofed,  to  dealers 
in  fecond-hattd  wearing  apparel^  whether  fiationary  or 
itinerant ;  for  through  this  medium  alfo,  a  vaft  deal 
of  bed  and  table  linferi,  (heets,  wearirig  apparel,  and 
other  articles,  pilfered  in  private  families,  are  difpofed 
of ;  and  money  is  obtained,*  without  afking  queflions, 
with  the  fame  facility  as  at  the  iron  (hops. 

To  prevent  metals  from  being  melted  by  Recei  • 
vers  of  ftolen  goods,  and  other  perfons  keeping  cruci* 
bks  and  fmelting  veffels,  by  ^ich  means  the  moft  in- 
famous frauds  are  committed,  to  the  evafion  of  juftice, 
by  immediately  melting  plate,  pewter  pots,  and  every 
kind  of  metal  that  can  be  identified;  it  may  be  alfo 

D  2  neceffary 
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neceffary  to  regulate,  by  licence,  all  Founders  of  met& 
andalfo  the  horfe  and  truck  carts  ufed  for  the  purpc 
of  conveying  old  metals  from  place  to  place :  fo  ; 
upon  the  whole,  to  eftablifh  a  mild,  but  complete  Syfti 
of  Prevention ;  by  limiting  the  dealers  in  old  metals  a 
fecond-hand  wearing  apparel,  to  the  honeft  and  f 
part  of  their  trade,  and  by  reftraining  them  with  rega 
to  that  which  is  fraudulent  and  mifchievous. 

At  prefent  thefe  refpeftive  dealers  may  truly 
faid  to  be  complete  pefts  of  Society. — They  are  n 
like  Pawnbrokers,  reftrained  as  to  the  hours  of  rec 
ving  or  delivering  goods, — Their  dealings  are  often 
the  night  time,  by  which  means  they  enjoy  every  c 
portunity  of  encouraging  fraud  and  difhonefty. 

It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  the  confequenc 
ajifing  from  the  leduftion  of  fo  many  individua 
young  and  old,  who  mud  be  implicated  in  the  crin 
which  thefe  abominable  receptacles  encourage,  wit 
out  wi filing  to  fee  fo  complicate  and  growing  a  m 
chief  eng^e  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Legiflatu 
that  a  remedy  may  be  applied  as  early  as  poflible.* 

*  This  remedy,  as  it  refpefts  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods,  is  i 
^ifically  explained  at  tbc  clofe  of  the  Eighth  Chapter,  which  ret 
entirely  to  that  fubjeft,  and  to  which  the  Reader  is  particuh 
referred. 

%  C  H  A 
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CHAP. 


III. 


The  Subject  purfued. — The  wonderful  extent  and  value 
of  floating  property  laden  and  unladen  in  the  Port  of 
London  in  the  eourfe  of  a  year. — The  means  ufed  in 
perpetrating  Small  Thefts^  and  making  depredations 
upon  the  River  Thames. — The  fyftematic  ajftdance 
afforded  by  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods  of  various  denomi- 
nations,  in  conneftipn  with  the  plunderers  on  the  River. 
~-Tbe  additional  opportunities  arifingfrom  the  prefent 
mode  of  dif charging  veffcls  into  lighters.— A  Remedy 
propofcd* 


JL  HE  immenfe  plunder  and  pillage  of  merchan- 
dize and  naval  (lores  upon  the  River  Thames,  has  long 
been  felt  as  a  grievance  of  great  magnitude;  exceeding- 
ly hurtful  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Country,  and  deeply 
affefting  the  intereft  of  the  Wcfl-India-Planters,  as 
well  as  every  defcription  of  merchants  and  fhip-own- 
ers>  trading  to  or  from  the  port  of  London* 

THKSubjeft  of  this  Chapter  will  therefore"  be 
confined  to  a  detail  of  the  means  by  which  thcfe  rob- 
beries  are  perpetrated>  and  to  the  remedies  which 
appear-  to  be  beft  adapted  to  the  cure  of  fuch  an 
enormous  and  growing  evil ;  for  certain  it  is.  that  the 
io<*e%fe  has  been  regular  and  progreflive^  and  that  the 
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eafy  manner  in  which  property  of  this  fort  is  obtained 
and  difpofed  of,  occafions  an  acceffion  of  plunderers 
every  year. 

.  The  prevailing  pra&ice  of  difcharging  and  deli- 
vering the  cargoes  of  fliips  by  a  clafs  of  aquatic  la- 
bourers,  known  by  the  name  of  Lumpers  and  Scuffle- 
hunters^  is  one  principal  caufe  of  the  evil  fo  feverely 
felt ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  caufe, 

A  confiderable  proportion  oF  thefe  labourers* 
have  formed  intimate  connexions  with  various  purcha- 
fcrs  or  Receivers  of  ftolen  goods,  as  well  as  with  other 
affbeiates;  they  thus  acquire  confiderable  facility  and 
affiftance  in  carrying  on  and  in  concealing  a  fyftem  of 
the  mod  fliameful  depredation,  in  which,  from  pra&ice 
and  experience,  they  become  adepts;  and,  fan&ioned 
as  they  are  by  habit  and  cuftom,  and  by  being  too  often 
fcreened  from  deteftion  and  punifliment,  by  thofe 
whole  immediate  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  their  nefari- 
ous pra£Uc£s,  they  confider  it  as  a  kind  of  right  which 
attaches  to  their  fituation,  to  plunder  wherever  an  op- 
portunity offers. 

To  thofe  whofe  habits  of  life  do  not  lead  them 
into  inyeftigations  of  this  kind,  the  detail  which  i3 
now  to  be  given,  \ytfl  appear  either  incredible  or 

*  Jt  not  here  meant  to  criminate  the  whole  of  the  Lumpers. 
— It  is  fmcercly  to  be  hoped,  that  moft  of  the  Matters  of  the 
gangs  may  be  pure,  and  perhaps  a  proportion  of  thofe  they  em* 

pi°y* 
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greatly  exaggerated :  but  whoever  confiders  for  a  m<v- 
ment  the  aftonifhing  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  trade 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  the  multitude  of  veffels  laden 
and  difcharged  in  the  River  Thames,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
year,  will  find  upon  due  enquiry  that  £500,000,  ftated 
in  jthe  fecond  article  of  the  Eftunate  in  the  firft  Chap- 
ter, as  the  amount  of  the  annual  plunder,  including 
merchandize,  {hips'  ftores,  tackling,  and  provifions,  is 
by  no  weans  over-rated. 

In  purfuing  this  inveftigation,  by  an  attentive 
confider^tion  of  the  fpecific  detail  of  the  Shipping,  Na- 
vigation and  Commerce  of  the  River  Thames,  the  mind  t 
is  loft  in  wonder  at  the  unparalleled  and  rapid  increafe 
p{  the  wealth  and  opulence  of  the  Capital :  and  while 
we  have  juft  caufe  to  deplore  thofe  enormities  which 
are  experienced,  it  is  matter  of  confiderable  confola- 
tion  that  the  amount  of  the  floating  and  moving  pro- 
perty upon  the  River,  (which  has  trebled  within  the 
hft  forty  years),  renders  it  much  eafier  to  account  for 
the  melancholy  Eftimate,  than  could  have  been  fup- 
pofed  at  firft  view;  mor$  cfpecially  when  it  is  cori- 
fidered,  that  upon  the  aggregate  value  of  fuch  pro- 
perty, which  is  upwards  of  Seventy  Millions  a  year, 
greatly  expofed  from  die  want  of  proper  conveniences 
for  fhipping  and  difcharging  goods,  the  average  extent 
of  the  plunder  does  not  much  exceed  three  quarters  per 
(ent.  as  the  following  Eftimate  will  fhew. 


The 
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The  enfuing  AbftraA  of  the  Imports  Into,  and  the  Export*  from  the  Fort  of  London 
fs  made  up  from  the  Public  Accounts  for  one  year,  ending  the  5th  day  of  January*  17951 
t>ut  differs  with  regard  to  the  value,  from  thefc  accounts;  in  which  the  price  Is  efti. 
mated  on  data  crtabliihcd  many  years  ago,  when  the  articles  of  commerce  imported 
and  exported  were  not  rated  at  above  half  the  Aim  they  now  fetch,  exclufivc  of  duty. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  underftood  that  the  following  Eftimatc  is  made  upon  the  data  of  the 
prejent  valve  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  afcertained.  It  exhibit  a  very  attoniming  picture  o* 
the  immeofe  opulence  and  extent  of  the  commerce  of  the  Metropolis ;  and  accounts  i»  a 
very  fatisfadlory  manner  for  the  vail  rcfourccs  of  the  Country,  which  have  been  man ifertcd  in 
fo  eminent  a  degree,  in  the  oourfc  of  the  prefent  and  former  wars. 


Names  of  the 
Countries. 


Ireland 

Britith  Weft  Indies  -  - 
Conquered  1  Hands  .  . 
Brit.  American  Colonics 
Guernfcy  and  Terfey  - 
Gibraltar  .  -  -  .  . 
Honduras  Bay  -  - 
South  Fishery  -  -  - 
Aria,  including  E.Indies 
A  trie  a  ,  -  \  .  .  . 
Turkey   ,  .  ,  ,  -  - 

Streights  

Venice  -  .  .  T  -  - 
Italy  -  ,  


Portugal  -  .  -  .  . 
Mjdcira  ,  .  .  -  - 
Canjrics  - 

Prance    ...  ... 

A«i»tn.m  Flanders     -  - 
Holland  ...... 

Germany  <•-<,„.. 
Prutlia  ....... 

Poland  .  -   

Sweden  ...... 

Ruffla  -  .  .  „  -  .  . 
Denmark  ft  Norway 
Greenland    -  »  .  .  . 
Unite  J  States  Of  America 

Florida  

Foreign  Weft  Indies 
Prize  Good  


Value  of  Imports 
into  London. 


a.209.5,01 
'fi.072.117 
1.226.064 
307.41* 
9 1. 93* 

19V.680 
(.916.950 
66.01  J 
641.860 
f.jHo 
*2. 107 
I.2l5.0ia. 
1,370/197 
644.610 

I  JO 

H7.149 
1.203. 515 

a?2-2 

l'rf.366 
26.753 
811. 511 
l6.iJO 
56.240 
1. 57  2.868 


a  jo 

8  4 

19  a 

14  O 

16  0 

15  o 
18 


Value  of  Export*  from  the  Port  of 
London  to  Foreign  Parts.  

For.  Merchandize 


Brit.  Manufactures. 


10.706.476  17  4 


168.687  18  3 
*.24*;.o4i  13  r; 
260.976  o  11 
654.M  19  4 
12.001  1;  10 
83.475  M  n 
a.027  18  11 
21    6  8 
3.398.6^0    I  4 

'    90:593  >»  9 
32.065  ra  o 

6,203  17  11 
8o.y8o  18  y 
ao5.oo/»  4  4 
l?2.7?o  6  2 
27.998  6  10 


20.116  18 

3-»«6  5  3 
«y.4«l  9  7 
114.4*8  1  7 
1.044 -"14  18  o 
54  380  14  o 
7.022  11  10 
33.845  5  6 
95-519  8  8 
H7-340   5  M 

4.251.280  12  r 
38.067    o  3 
I.76}  13  10 


ii.jo6.n9  I?  8 


9M35*  4 
579  4iJ  5 
I10.M7  18 
251./S]  6 

*"*-V5  * 
2.550  16 


185- 190  16  o 
188.741  16  6 
123.776  7  a 


5  ? 

10  6 

18  10 

i  4 


1 6. 30  j 
340.786 
265.16*; 

887.642 
l.o/»8.6«7 
6,176.100 

272.7  ly 

IU.457 
491.244 
545-jpy 


429.248  7  I 

8.055  o  c 

6ol  O  C 
>  «ncli»«l«d  in  iht  ac-of 
\     m  li  cuttmn . 


14  *08.0 15  14  6 


RECAPITULATION. 

The  aggregate  Value  of  Goods  imported  into  London  in  one  year  -  la9.70A.47  A  17  4 
Brit'rih  Merchandize  exported  -  /  J 1.; 96.530  13  8 
Foreign  Merchandize,  ditto   -  £  14.a08.y15  14  6 


/  1 1.500.00a  o  • 


Value  of  Goods  imported  in  upwards 

of  0000  Coaftlng  Veflets,  avenged  at  /  jeo  each  £  4,500.000  a  o 

Value  of  Goods  exported  coaftways  in 

about  7000  veuels,  at  £  1000  each  ,  .  .  .  ,  /  7.000.000.  o  o 

Total  amount  of  Property  (hipt  and  unfhipt  In  the  River  Thames  in 
thecourfeof  a  year,  cftimated  at      ....  .      £  60.81  j.ojx  s  9 

Befides  the  numerous  fmall  inland  cargoes  of  coals,  merchandise,  grain,  malt.  Hour,  «nd 
other  articles  laden  and  discharged  in  the  Thames,  and  the  River  Lea;  and  alfo  the. 
tackling,  apparel,  proviiions,  and  Aorcs  of  above  13.500  mips  and  veflels,  f including 
their  repeated  voyages)  which  lade  and  unlade  in  the  courfe  of  1  year,  efflmatcd  (1* 
uhat  may  rHJcalkdw/W4rpr»pc  pliable  to  depredation  and  P^dcr/aj  four  millions 
fterling  more  1  ^  ^ 

Tho 
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The  cargoes  of  the  Weft-India  Chips  *re  the 
principal  objefts  of, attention  vith  the  Lumpers  and 
their  afTociates,  who  are  fuppofed  to  plunder  from 
each  (hip  not  lefs  than  ten  hundred  weight  of  fugar  a 
day,  during  the  period  of  the  difcharge;  and  it  is  efti- 
mated  by  an  intelligent  writer,  that  upon  Weft-India 
produce  imported  (communibus  amis)  the  Merchants, 
Ship-owners,  and  Planters  at  prefent  lofe  £150,000. 
and  the  Revenue  £50,000.  by  pillage  and  plunder 
alone.  The  prefent  average  importation  of  fugar 
only,  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred  thoufand 
hogfheads  a  year! 

These  aquatic  labourers  are  for  the  moft  part  in 
connexion  with  the  journeymen  Coopers  and  Water- 
men, who  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  {hare  in  the  plunder. 
—They  generally  go  on  (bore  three  times  a  day,  and 
being  in  a  body  together it  is  difficult,  and  fome times 
not  very  fafe,  for  a  Trinity  or  Police  Officer  to  attempt 
to  fearch  or  to  fecure  even  one  of  them. — By  the  con- 
trivance of  a  thin  fack  fufpended  by  firings  from  the 
fhoulders,  and  placed  under  the  waiftcoat,a  furprifing 
quantity  of  fugar  is  carried  away;  exhibiting  to  the 
fuperficial  obferver  only  the  appearance  of  the  natu- 
ral protuberance  of  the  belly. — Others  who  are  not 
provided  with  fuch  facks,  fill  their  hats,  pockets,  and 
troufcrs  with  large  quantities  of  raw  fugars;  a  fafct 
which  has  been  often  afcertained  by  Officers  of  Juftice 
who  have  apprehended  them  (Jo  loaded)^  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bum-boat  Act. 

The  fraudulent  part  of  thefe  Lumpers  having  from 

long 
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tong  praftice  eftabiifhcd  a  prompt  and  fyftematic  plan 
of  fale,  proceed  immediately  with  their  plunder  to 
thofe  who  they  know  will  purchafe  without  afking 
queftions.- — Namely,  petty  grocers,  publicans,  and 
dealers  in  old  iron,  and  what  is  called  band-Jluff  and 
old  /tores ;  the  latter  ciafs  being  inhabitants  of  the 
ftreets  bordering  on  the  river,  where  xhey  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  andincreafing  eveny  day;  and,  be- 
ing on  the  fame  footing  with  iron  fhops,  are  likewife 
proper  obje&s  for  fimilar  regulations,* 

Besides  the  depredations  which  thefe  River 
Plunderers  make  upon  the  property  of  their  employ- 
ers, in  the  manner  already  defcribed,  they  praftife  ano- 
ther device,  by  conne&ing  themfelves  with  men  and 
boys,  known  by  the  name  of  Mud-larks9  who  prowl 
about,  and  watch  under  the  di  (charging  (hips  when  the 
tide  will  permit,  and  to  whom  they  throw  /mall  parcels 
cf  JuSar*  coffM*  and  other  articles  of  plunder,  which 
are  conveyed  to  the  Receivers  by  thefe  Mud-larks,  whq 
generally  have  a  certain  (hare  of  the  booty. 

Bk sides  thefe  alTociates  in  villainy,  fcullers  and 
other  boats  are,  in  like  manner,  conftantly  hovering 
about  and  under  the  difcharging  (hips,  upon  pretence 
of  carrying  pafTengers  and  baggage;  into  which  hand- 
kerchiefs of  fugar  and  coffee,  bladders  of  rum,  kegs 
of  tamarinds,  and  even  bags  fcf  cotton,  facks  of  wheat 
or  flour,  and  in  fliort  every  portable  article  that  can 
be  fafely  plundered,  are  palfcd  through  the  fcuttles 
and  port-holes  of  the  fhips;  and  immediately  con- 

*  Vide  Chapter  VIII.  for  a  detail  of  thefe  propofed  Regulations. 
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coaled  by  the  pretended  watermen,  who,  if  purlWJ 
by  the  Trinity  or  other  Officers,  generally  fink  the 
goods  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  Law;  but  for  the 
moil  part  thefe  adepts  find  means  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  the  Officers,  and  to  convey  the  plunder,  under  the 
regular  fyftem  they  have  eftablifhed,  to  their  friends 
the  Receivers;  who  being  under  no  legal  reftraint,  im- 
mediately cover  and  proteft  their  agents  from  all  ha<r 
#ard  of  puniffrment, 

But 'there  are  other  modes  by  which  the  pro- 
perty of  the  merchants  is  (aid  to  be  embezzled  and 
plundered,  even  to  a  greater  extent  than  by  the  Lum- 
pers,  the  Mudlarks^  or  the  pretended  Watermen. 

The  depredations  alluded  to  are  made  by  what 
may  be  denominated  Gentlemen-plunderers,  orperfons 
who  keep  timber-yards^  fmall  hemp  and  Jlore  Jbopsi 
Jpirit  dealers,  and  /mall  grocers-,  thefe  infinuate  them- 
felves  into  the  good  graces  of  perfons  who  are  kilawn 
to  have  fome  truft  on  board  of  fhips  which  are  under 
difcharge,  and  keep  boats  and  fervants  for  the  pur* 
pofc  of  plundering,  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale,  by  which 
many  of  them  make  fortunes  in  a  few  years: — Thefe  be- 
ing more  latent,  are  not  fo  generally  known,  although 
from  the  extent  of  their  dealings  they  are  fer  more 
pernicious  than  the  inferior  clafs  of  thieves. 

The  operations  of  thefe  gentry  are  generally  car- 
ried on  during  the  night,  or  at  thofe  intervals  when  the 
difch^rgc  of  a  Ihip  is  fufpended  for  want  of  craft;  rum 
and  other  liquors  are  drawn  off  with  cranes  made  on 
purpofe,  *nd  conveyed  into  bladders  containing  from 
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two  to  fix  gallons  each.  Thefe  bladders  are  imme- 
diately put  into  the  boats  which  are  in  attendance,  to- 
gether with  quantities  of  fugar,  coffee,  and  other  por- 
table articles,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo;  all 
which  are  conveyed  to  an  appointed  place,  where  per- 
fons  are  ftationed  on  fhore  to  give  notice  by  a  parti- 
cular fignal  or  watch  word  when  the  cargo  may  be 
fafely  landed* 

It  would  fill  a  volume  to  recount  the  various  de- 
vices and  tricks  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  obtain- 
ing this  fpecies  of  plunder.  Befides  the  different 
clafles  of  delinquents  which  have  been  named,  there 
are  gangs  of  more  audacious  offenders,  known  by  the 
name  of  River  Pirates,  who  ply  upon  the  Thames 
during  the  night,  in  boats  provided  for  the  purpofe; 
and  forcibly  plunder  whatever  they  can  obtain  from 
lighters,  or  upon  the  quarters  or  decks  of  fhips,  either 
landing  or  difcharging,  including  the  tackle  or  apparel 
of  vcffels  not  fufficiently  guarded,  or  where  the  crews 
are  either  afleep  or  not  of  fufficient  ftrcngth  to  refift 
them. — A  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  and 
whofe  habits  of  life  have  afforded  him  many  oppor- 
tunities of  knowing  die  nature  and  extent  of  the  de- 
predations on  property  afloat  in  the  River  Thames, 
has  obligingly  communicated  to  the  Author,  the  foU 
lowing  irr  ces  which  came  within  his  own  imme- 
diate i  >e. 

a\  *can  veffel  lying  at  Eaft-lane  Tier,  was 
boarded  1  -  night,  while  the  Captain  and  crew  were 
afleep,  by  a  gang  of  thefe  river  pirates,  who  actually 
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weighed  the  {hip's  anchor  and  hoifted  it  into  theit 
boat,  with  a  complete  new  cable,  with  which  they  got 
clear  off. — The  Captain,  hearing  a  noife,  dreffed  him- 
felf,  -and  caiyie  upon  deck  juft  as  thefe  rafcals  were 
ready  to  fet.off,  and  they  a&ually  rowed  away  in  hia 
pre  fence,  after  telling  him  they  had  got  hir  anchor  and 
cable,  and  bidding  him  good  morning. 

Another  inftance  of  the  fame  kind  happened 
with  a  veflel  from  Jerfey,  whofe  bower  anchor  was 
weighed,  and  with  the  cable,  plundered  and  carried  off 
in  the  fame  way. 

Although  only  thefe  two  inftances  of  extra- 
ordinary audacity  are  fpecified,  many  others,  equally 
aftoni fhing,  could  alfo  be  adduced. — When  veffels 
firft  arrive  in  the  River,  they  are  generally  very  much 
lumbered*,  efpecially  thofe  from  the  Weft  Indies.  This 
is  the  harveft  of  thefe  River  Pirates,  with  whom  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  cut  away  bags  of  cotton,  cordage, 
fpars,  oars,  &c.  from  the  quarters  of  veffels,  and  to 
get  clear  off,  even  in  the  day  time  as  well  as  in  the. 
night.  And  as  all  the  other  claffes  of  labourers  who 
work  on  the  River  are  more  or  lefs  affociates  in  the 
fame  fpecies  of  criminality,  they  connive  at  the  de- 
linquency of  each  other:  and  hence  it  is  that  with  fo 
many  opportunities  and  with  fuch  a  perfeft  fyftem  for 
the  purpofe  of  concealing  fraud,  fo  very  few  are  de- 
tefted. 

Man  y  of  the  Lightermen  are  alfo  fuppofed  to  be 
deeply  concerned  in  this  complicated  fyftem  of  pillage 
and  plunder,  and  they  too  have  their  tricks  and  de- 
vices 
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Mcts  for  the  purpofe  of  fobbing  the  Shippers  irid  Iflt* 
porters  of  their  property. 

A  Canada  Merchant  wlio  had  been  accuftomed 
to  (hip  quantities  of  oil  annually  to  the  London  mar- 
ket, finding  (as  indeed  almoft  e*ery  merchant  experi- 
ences) a  conftant  and  uniform  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity landed,  greatly  exceeding  what  could  arife  froftt 
common  leakage,  which  his  tor refporidents  were  quite 
enable  to  explain;  having  occafion  to  vifit  London 
was  refoltred  to  fee  his  Cargo  landed  tfith  his  own 
eyes;  fo,  as  if  poffible,  to  develope  a  myftery  hereto- 
fore inexplicable,  and  by  which  he  had  annually  loft 
a  confiderable  fum  for  feveral  years.  Determined 
therefore  to  look  fharp  after  his  property*  he  was  in  at- 
tendance at  the  wharf  in  anxious  expectation  of  a 
lighter  which  had. been  laden  with,  his  oil  on  the  pre- 
ceding day;  and  which,  for  reafons  that  he  could 
not  comprehend,  did  not  get  up  for  many  hours  after 
the  ufual  time. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  wharf,  the  proprietor  was 
confounded  to  find  the  whole  of  the  cafks  flowed  in 
the  lighter  with  their  bungs  downwards.  Being  con- 
vinced that  this  was  the  effeft  of  defign,  he  began  tow 
to  difcover  one  of  the  caufes  at  leaft,  of  the  great 
lofles  he  had  fuftained ;  he  therefore*  attended  the  dis- 
charge of  the  lighter  until  the  whole  of  the  cafks  were 
removed?  when  he  perceived  a  great  quantity  of  oil 
leaked  out,  and  in  the  hold  of  the  veffel,  which  the 
Lightermen  had  the  effrontery  to  infift  wjts  their  per- 
quifite.    The  proprietor  ordered  cafks  to  be  brought 
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and  filled  no  lefs  than  9  of  them  with  the  oil  that  badf 
thus  leaked  out.  He  then  ordered  the  ceiling  of  the 
lighter  to  be  pulled  up,  and  found  between  her  timbers 
as  much  as  filled  5  cafks  more ;  thus  recovering  from  a 
(ingle  lighter-load  of  his  property,  no  lefs  than  14 
cafks  of  oil,  that,  but  for  his  attendance,  would  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  life  of  the  lightermen ;  who, 
after  attempting  to  rob  him  of  fo  valuable  a  property, 
complained  very  bitterly  of  his  ill  ufage  in  taking  it 
from  them. 

In  many  cafes  where  goods  are  put  into  lighters, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  cut  the  lighters  adrift,  and 
when  out  of  the  view  of  the  watchmen,  immediately  to 
commence  their  pillage. 

One  inftance  of  this  fort  has  been  mentioned  to 
the  Author,  from  a  fource  of  undoubted  authority ;  a 
lighter  with  tallow,  was  cut  from  a  fhip  in  the  Pool, 
and  was  next  morning  difcovered  athwart  the  tier,  near 
Cherry  Garden,  with  fix  calks  of  tallow  rolled  off  her, 
and  removed,  and  two  more  broke  open,  and  the 
chief  part  plundered. 

The  Luitopers,  howewer,  have  the  Iargefl  fhare  of 
the  plunder  on  the  River. — Their  fyftem  ha;  been  long 
matured,  and  they  are  prepared  at  all  points  with  iron 
crows,  and  hand-vices  to  draw  nails  without  noife,  and 
apparel  made  with  a  view  to  this  objeft ;  for  befides 
the  bag  already  defcribed,  they  are  generally  furniflied 
with  two  pair  of  trowfers,  and  with  frocks  made  in  a 
particular  manner,  with  large  pockets,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  concealing  and  conveying  plunder.  It 
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has  even  been  aflerted,  that,  with  fomc  exceptions,  it 
is  no  uncommon  practice  to  obtain,  from  gangs  of 
Lumpers,  a  premium,  merely  for  the  liberty  of  being 
permitted  to  labour  gratuitoujly  in  the  difcharge  of 
veffels  having  particular  cargoes  on  board. — Wages 
become  no  objett  a>t  all  wherever  there  is  a  prolific 
harveft  for  plunder. 

The  Watermen  who  aflift  thefe  lumpers  arc  aUb 
large  fharersin  the  plunder  they  aflift  in  removing. — 
An  apprentice,  in  this  line,  has  been  mentioned  to  the 
Author,  as  keeping  both  a  miftrefs  and  a  riding  horfe 
from  the  profits  of  his  delinquency. 

There  exifts  at  prefent  a  Club  of  working  Lump- 
ers, where  above  fixty  of  thefe  plunderers  meet  regu- 
larly, and  fubferibe  a  certain  fain  for  eftablilhing  a 
general  fund ;  out  of  which  the  penalty  of  40^.  ad- 
judged under  the  Bum-boat  Aft,  to  be  paid  by  every 
£erfon  conviftcd  of  conveying  goods  pilfered  from 
veflels,  is  regularly  difcharged ;  by  which  means  the. 
delinquents,  inftead  of  going  to  jail,  are  enabled  to 
return  to  their  former  criminal  purfuits. — Some  of 
the  members  of  this  club,  although  apparently  com- 
mon labourers,  are  faid  to  have  their  houfes  furnifhed 
in  avtry  fuperior  ftyle,  and  to  be  poffefled  of  property 
in  the  funds  to  the  extent  of  from  £1 500.  to  £2000. 

Inferior  Officers  of  the  Cufioms,  and  particu- 
larly that  clafs  of  fupernumerary  tide  fine  n  who  are 
employed,  pro  tempore,  when  there  is  hurry  of  bufinefs, 
and  who,  from  that  circumftance,  are  called  Glutmen% 
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&te  ftfppofed  to  connive,  as  well  as  fome  of  the  fta- 
tionary  Officers,  at  improper  praftices  of  thefe  various 
offenders,  and  alfo  to  fhare  in  the  plunder;*  nor  is  this 
much  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  it  is  confidcred  that 
thefe  Glutmen  are  generally  compofed  of  perfons  who 
are  without  employment,  aud  being  alfo  without  cha- 
rafter,  recotiimend  themfelves  principally  from  the 
circumftance  of  being  able  to  write. 

These  various  and  complicated  fyftems  of  pillage 
and  plunder  are  proved  to  exift  by  the  conftant  and 
unaccountable  deficiencies  which  are  manifeft  in  almoft 
every  cargo  that  is  difcharged;  but  more  particularly 
Weft-India  cargoes,  where  the  fhip-owners  have  often 
fums  of  money  to  pay  on  this  account. 

The  prevalence  of  the  evil  is  alfo  manifeft,  in  a 
great  degree,  from  the  feizures  that  are  made,  not  only 
by  the  Officers  of  the  Cuftoms  and  Excife,  but  alfo, 
by  the  Trinity  and  Police  Officers,  under  the  Aft  of 
the  2d  of  bis  prefent  Majcfly,  (cap.  28.)  for  preventing 
thefts  and  Frauds  by  perfons  navigating  bum-boats  and 
ither  boats,  on  the  River  Thames,  already  fo  frequently 
alluded  to. 

But  the  mifchief  is  not  mcrclv  confined  to  River 
Plunderers;  fincc  it  is  well  known,  that  every  public 

•  One  thoufand  fix  hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  Cuf- 
rom-Houfe  of  London,  the  major  part  of  whom  are  on  River  duty 
as  watchmen— thirty  of  thefe  inferior  Officers  are  generally  put  on 
board  each  Eaft-India  (hip,  five  or  fix  on  board  each  Weft-India- 
man,  and  the  like  proportion  on  board  of  other  veflcls,  according  to 
their  fize ;  all  of  whorh  are  generally  fed  and  piaintained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  Owners. 
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wharf  and  quay,  where  goods  of  any  defcription  arc 
laden  or  landed,  is  filled  with  numbers  of  criminal 
people,  difcharged  by  acquittals,  or  by  gaol  -deliveries  • 
and  v.  ith  others  who,  having  loft  ail  charafler  for  ho- 
nefty,  can  find  no  mafter  who  will  give  them  employ- 
menu 

These  (who  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  nick-name 
of  Scuffie-bunters)  prowl  about  the  wharfs,  quays,  and 
warehoufes,  under  pretence  of  afking  employment  as 
porters  and  labourers:  but  their  chief  obje£l  is  to  pil- 
lage and  plunder  whatever  comes  in  their  way,  and  for 
this  purpofe,  diey  are  conftantly  upon  the  watch. 

It  rarely  happensrthat  a  Magiftrate,  in  inveftigi- 
ting  the  hiftory  and  employment  of  an  idle  or  fufpi- 
cious  chara&er*  or  Lottery  vagrant,  does  not  find  that 
they  have  either  worked  at  the  water-fide,  or  if  of  a 
fuperior  call,  that  they  have  been  employed  as  Cuftotn- 
Houfc  Officers,— meaning  thereby,  that  diey  were 
Glut  men,  as  already  explained. 

The  evil  is  certainly  of  great  magnitude;  and 
when  it  is  (hewn  alfo  to  extend  to  the  tackle  and  appa- 
rel of  the  fhipsand  velTels  lying  in  the  Thames,  as  well 
as  to  their  cargoes ;  it  becomes  a  matter  of  important 
confideration  by  what  means  it  is  to  be  remedied. 

No  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  the  reftriftions 
by  licence  and  jother  regulations,  which  are  propofed 
to  be  extended  to  die  Keepers  ot  old  iron,  rope,  rag9 
and  Jlore Jhops^  who  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  the  manu- 
facturers af)d  nourifhers  of  thieves,  from  the  child  of 
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tender  years  to  the  adult,  would  go  a  great  way  to  cure 
the  evil :  but  there  feems,  in  this  cafe,  to  be  a  colla- 
teral Syftera  neceflary  to  aid  fuch  regulations,  which 
will  perhaps  depend  more  on  meafures  to  be  adopted 
by  the  merchants  and  (hip-owners  thcmfelves,  than  on 
any  lcgiflative  regulation. — The  molt  obvious  of  thefe 
are,  the  appointing  a  confidential  perlon  to  lock  up  the 
hatches  and  bulk- heads  of  all  ve (Tel s  under  difchargef 
in  the  evening,  and  to  open  them  again  in  the  morn- 
ing, fo  that  no  one  might  have  accefs  to  the  cargo  du- 
ring the  night;  and  alfo,  that  a  perfon  properly  au- 
thorifed  fhoulcl  attend  conftantly  on  board,  with  an 
officer  of  juftice,  to  fearch  all  lumpers,  glutmcn,  and 
others,  as  often  as  they  depart  from  the  fhip.  Indeed 
the  moil  offe&ual  way  would  be  to  apply  to  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  appointment  of  proper  Infpeclors,  who 
fliould  6nd  good  fecurity,  and  with  their  aOiftants,  for 
whom  they  fliould  be  refponfible,  attend  the  delivery 
of  each  cargo,  and  fccure  the  hatches  every  evening. 
— As  the  Revenue  is  now  greatly  injured  by  the  plun* 
der  and  pillage  which  at  prefent  prevails,  Government 
becomes  interefted,  no  lefs  than  the  Merchants,  in  ap- 
plying a  remedy. 

But  the  chief  mifchief  arifes  from  fo  many  vef- 
fels  with  valuable  cargoes  being  compelled  to  difcharge 
in  the  Pool,  and  to  fend  the  goods  on  fhore  in  lighters, 
— And  this  is  only  to  be  corrected,  completely,  by 
the  ereftion  of  proper  Docks  and  Quays  for  landing 
tgoodsj  under  fuch  circumftjinces  as  would  prevent  the 
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neceflity  of  any  intermediate  tranfit  from  the  fhips  to 
the  warehoufes.  * 

At  prcfent  there  are  no  lefs  than  fix  ftages  of 
danger  where  goods  are  liable  to  be  plundered. 

1.  In  the  hold  of  the  veffcl;  from  the  circujuftance  of 
the  difcharge  taking  place  in  the  River. 

2.  In  the  tranfit  from  the  fhip  to  the  wharfs,  in  lighters. 

3.  In  landing  from  the  lighters  upon  the  wharfs. 

4.  In  lying  expofed  upon  the  wharfs  or  quays,  waiting 
for  the  Revenue  Officers. 

g.  In  the  tranfit  from  the  wharfs  to  the  warehoufes. 
6.  In  the  (lowing  away  in  the  warehoufes. 

In  all  thefe  ftages  numbers  of  delinquents  are 
conftantly  upon  the  watch  to  avail  themfelves  of  every 
opportunity  whereby  they  can  acquire  booty. 

The  grand  remedy  therefore  would  certainly  be 
in  the  formation  of  Docks,  and  in  the  buildings  of  Quays 
or  wharfs,  and  warehoufes,  properly  inclofed;  where 
goods  could  be  immediately  conveyed  from  the  fhips, 
into  the  repofitories  of  the  Merchants. 

Since  the  Author  publifhedthefirft  Edition  of  this 
Work,  he  has*  with  great  fatisfa&ion,  obferved  a  riling 
fpirit  of  improvement  with  regard  to  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don. Should  this  fpirit  produce  the  completion  of  any 
of  the  great  defigns  that  have  been  meditated,  fuch  as 
fhall,  on  mature  confideration,  be  belt  adapted  to  the 
objeft  in  view,  immenfe  and  incalculable  advantages 
will  refult  from  the  meafure. 
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Astonishing  in  point  of  magnitude  and  extent 
as  the  trade  of  the  Port  of  London  is  at  prefent,  far, 
very  far,  beyond  that  of  any  other  Port  in  the  world, 
improvements  of  this  nature  would  raife  it  infinitely 
higher.  The  convenience  to  be  afforded  to  the  gene- 
ral trade  of  Europe  and  America,  by  means  of  a  ware- 
houfing  fyftem,  giving  facilities  without  expence,  would 
render  this  City  a  general  Entrepot  for  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  Commerce  of  the  world. 

Every  thing  connefted  with  the  ftateof  Europe 
appears  favourable  for  the  accomplifhmcnt  of  this  ex- 
tent of  commercial  aggrandizement;  and  affords  an  ad« 
ditional  incentive  to  promote  the  projeQed  improve- 
ments: without  which,  advantages  fo  highly  beneficial 
to  the  Public,  will  be  irrecoverably  loft. 

The  i'ntroduflion  and  eftablifiiment  of  Security^ 
Jaeilily,  and  (economy  in  the  tranfit  of  merchandize,  is 
one  of  the  firft  objects  of  importance,  in  a  free  com- 
mercial State;  and  the  defign  of  the  Docks,  when  ac- 
complifhed,  will  be  the  means,  and  perhaps  the  only 
cffeftual  means,  of  obtaining  thefe  obje&s. 

When  the  amazing  amount  of  the  eftimated  pi  un- 
der is  confidered,  which,  by  this  and  other  arrange- 
ments, will  be  prevented,  the  expence  is  not  worthy  a 
moment's  hefitation.  But  when  to  this  are  added 
alfo"  the  benefits,  which  mult  refult  from  a  bonding 
fyftem  and  %a  Free  Port,  making  London  the  grand 
Depot  for  the  commerce  of  the  world :  no  pecuniary 
facrifices  can  be  too  great  to  accomplifh  a  plan  of  fuch 
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importance,  not  only  to  the  Metropolis,  but  alfo  to  he 
whole  Nation. 

It  is  needlefs  to  infift  at  length  on  the  peculiar 
advantage  which  would  be  obtained  by  the  State  from  the 
increafeofRevcnue^from  the  fuppreffion  of  fmuggling 
as  well  as  plunder;  and  from  that  fyliem  of  oeconomy 
and  faving  in  falaries  which  would  refult  from  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  legion  of  fubordinate  officers  employed  at 
prefcnt,  often  mifchievoufly,  under  pretence  of  watch- 
ing (hips ;  whofe  labour  might  then  be  rendered  more 
produ&ive  to  the  Country,  and  certainly  lefs  injurious 
to  their  morals,  by  being  employed  in  purfuits  of  ha- 
jftft  induftry. 

Nothing,  (it  mud  be  repeated,)  can  poffibly 
cortvey  to  the  mind  a  more  exalted  idea  of  the  prouc^ 
height  to  which  the  commerce  of  the  city  of  Londoa 
has  arrived,  than  the  cftimates  of  its  imports  and  ex- 
ports, already  inferted  in  this  Chapter, 

Thirteen  thou/and  five  hundred  veflcls,  (befides  the 
numerous  River-Craft)  arriving  and  failing  from  a 
fingle  port  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  and  bringing  and 
carrying  away  property  to  the  extent  of  between  fixiy 
and  feventy  millions  ftcrling,  which  produces  a  grofs 
revenue  of  fix  millions  a  year,  in  the  Cuftoms,  inde- 
pendent of  the  immenfe  impoffs  of  Kxcife,  cannot  fail 
to  eftablilh  a  very  high  idea  of  the, great  opulence  of 
the  Metropolis;  and  of  the  unparalleled  relources 
which  can  move  and  keep  afloat  fiich  a  vaft  commer- 
cial fyftem— - which  amounted  only  to  one  third  of  its 
prefent  extent  in  the  year  1753,  and  is  now  equal  to 
three  fifth  parts  of  the  whole  trade  of  England. 
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The  acceffion  of  wealth,  thus  rapidly  flowing  intQ 
the  Capital,  through  the  medium  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, rauft,  in  the  nature  of  things,  produce  an  in- 
creafe  of  crimes.  And  the  great  objett  for  confidera- 
tion  is,  "  while  we  encourage  and  ufe  every  proper  means 
"  to  advance  the  former:  bow  the  Jailer  is  to  be  decrcaf- 
H  ed  or  kept  within  due  bounds" 

This  can  only  be  done  by  kftabltfhing  a  correft 
Syftem  of  Police,  aided  by  that  fpecies  of  fuperintend- 
ance  which  fhall  produce  intelligence,  and  excite  vigi- 
lance, in  a  department  now  become  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance tp  the  Metropolis. 

The  prevention,  in  a  great  meafure,  of  pillage  and 
plunder  in  the  River  Thames,  Is  by  no  means  imprac- 
ticable:— it  only  requires  exertion  and  perfeverance  in 
purfuing  the  objetl  recommended  in  this  Work ;  and 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  befides  the  proteftion  of  fo 
vaft  a  property  as  mud  be  annually  faved  by  a  proper 
fyftera,  feveral  jhoufands  now  engaged  ih  thefe  nefa^ 
rious  praftices,  will  be  compelled  to  become  honeft, 
and  to  truft  to  the  liberal  wages  arifing  from  labour 
for  their  fupport,  in  lieu  of  indulging  therofclves  in 
profligacy  and  idlencfs,  crimes  always  arifmg  from  the 
eafe  and  facility  by  which  money  is  unlawftilly  ob- 
tained;—it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  very  firll  import- 
ance, not  only  to  the  commerce  of  the  Country;  but 
alfo  the  beft  intcrelts  of  the  State,  in  the  prefervation  of 
the  morals  of  the  People,  that  fome  cffe&ual  meafurcs 
Ihould  be  adopted  as  early  as  poffible. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Reflexions  on  the  Cdufes  of  the  prevailing  Abufes,  Frauds \ 
Plunder i  and  Pillage,  in  the  Navy,  Victualling  arJ 
Ordnance  Departments,  in  Ships  of  War  and  7'ranf* 
ports,  and  in  the  Dock-Yards  and  other  Public  Repo- 
fitories. — ?A  Summary  Vieiv  of  the  Laws  at  prefent 
applicable  to  the  fie  ObjcSls. — Their  Deficiencies  ex- 
plained, with  Obfervations  on  the  Means  of  improving 
them. — The  exijling  Abufes  analized. — Remedies  pro- 
pofed  and  explained. 


ILJnDER  the  preffure  of  thofe  accumulated  wrongs, 
-which  conflitute  the  extcnfive  frauds,  embezzlements, 
pillage,  and  plunder,  known  and  acknowledged  to  exift 
in  the  Dock-Yards  and  other  public  Repofitories,  it  is 
not  eafy,  at  firft  view,  to  affign  a  reafon  for  that  appa- 
rent fupinenefs,  on  the  part  of  men  of  known  honor 
and  integrity,  who  have  heretofore  prefided,  and  who 
now  prefidc  at  the  Public  Boards,  in  not  ufingthc 
means  neccflary  to  remedy  lb  great  an  evil, 

Th  is  may  pofTibly  be  accounted  for,  by  the  ex 
trcme  diuicuky  which  men,  conltantly  occupied  in  a 
laborious  bulinefs,  find  in  purfuing  enquiries,  or  form-, 
ing  arrangements,  out  of  their  particular  fphere;  more 
efpecially  when  fuch  arrangements  require  thofe  pow- 
ers of  bufmefs,  and  that  fpecics  of  legal  and  general 
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information,  which  do  not  ufually  attach  to  mert 
whofe  education  and  habits  of  life  have  run  in  a  dif- 
ferent channel. 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  fcarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  greater  efforts  have  not  been  ufed,^ 
(for  great  efforts  are  unqueftionably  neceffary,)  to  cor- 
rett  thofe  abufes,  which  have  long  exifted,  and  which 
have  been  progrefiively  incrcaiing;  by  means  of  which 
not  only  the  property  of  the  Public  fuffers  a  vaft  an- 
nual diminution  by  frauds  and  embezzlements ;  but 
jhe  foundation  of  all  morals  is  fapped ;  and  the  moft 
baneful  practices  extend  even  to  men  in  the  upper  and 
middle  ranks  of  Society ;  who.  are  too  feldom  re- 
llrained  by  any  corre£l  principle  of  re&itude.in  tranC 
anions,  where  the  intereft  of  Government  only  is* 
concerned;  either  in  the  fupplying,  or  afterwards  in 
ihe  taking  charge  of  the  cuftody  of  Public  Stores, 

When  the  objeft  in  view  is  to  acquire  money, 
the  power  of  example,  fanftioned  by  ufage  and  cuf- 
tora,  will  reconcile  men  by  degrees,  to  enormities  and 
frauds  which  at  firfl  could  not  have  been  endured. — > 
Afting  under  this  influence,  it  too  often  happens  that 
a  diftinftion  is  made,  as  regards  moral  re&itude,  in 
the  minds  of  many  individuals,  between  the  property 
of  the  Nation^  and  private  property. — While  the  moft 
fcrupulous  atterftion  to  the  rules  of  honor  prevails  im 
the  latter  cafe,  principles,  the  moft  relaxed,  are  yield- 
ed to  in  the  former. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  in  fuch  fituations,  inferior 
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agents  alfo,  induced  by  example/  become  infenfibly 
reconciled  to  every  fpecies  of  fraud,  embezzlement, 
ajid  peculation. 

It  is  no  inconfiderable  fource  of  the  evil,  that 
large  gratuities  are  given,  under  the  colour  of  fees,  to 
thofe  who  can  affift  in  promoting  the  views  of  the  frau- 
dulent, or  in  guarding  them  againft  detection. — What 
was  at  firfl  con  fide  red  as  the  wages  of  turpitude,  at 
length  affumes  the  form,  and  is  viewed  in  the  light  of 
a  fair  perquifite  of  office. 

In  this  manner  abufes  multiply,  and  the  ingenu- 
ity of  man  is  ever  fertile  in  finding  fome  palliative.— 
Cuftom  and  Example  fanftion  the  greateft  enormities  ; 
which  at  length  become  fortified  by  immemorial  and 
progreffive  ufage :  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
fupejior  Officers  find  it  an  Herculean  labour  to  cleanfc 
the  Augean  liable, 

A  host  of  interefted  individuals  oppofes  them. 
The  tafk  is  irkfome  and  ungracious, — The  refearch  in-* 
volves  in  it  matter  of  deep  concern^  afFefting  the 
peace,  comfort,  and  happinefs  of  old  fervants  of  the 
Crown  or  the  Public,  and  their  families;  who  have  not 
perhaps  been  fufficiently  rewarded  for  their  fervices  ; 
and  who,  but  for  fuch  perquifitcs,  could  not  have  ac- 
quired property,  or  even  fupported  themfelvcs  with 
decency. 

It  is  an  invidious  taflc  to  make  enquiries,  or  to 
impofe  regulations  which  may  ultimately  afFe&  the  in- 
tereft  or  the  chara&er  of  dependants,  who  have  here- 
tofore perhaps  been  regarded-as  obje&sof  partiality  or 
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affeftiori : — Thofe  whofe  duty  it  is'  to  fuperintend  the 
departments,  knowing  their  own  purity,  are  unwilling 
to  believe  tliat  the  fame  principfe  of  re£Htude  does  not 
regulate  the  conduft  of,  others  in  inferior  fituations* 
and  matters,  of  apparently  greater  importance,  con- 
ftantly  forcing  themfelves  upon  their  attention,  the 
confideration  of  fqch  abufes  is  generally  poftponed: 
While  thofe  who  deteft  or  complain  of  their  'exigence, 
feldom  meet  with  much  encouragement;  unlefs  fomc 
Ipecific  aft  of  criminality  is  ftated,  and  then  it  is  re- 
ferred, as  a  matter  of  courfe,  to  the  proper  law  offi- 
cers. 

These  circumftances,  however,  only  prove  the 
neccfljty  of  fome  other  and  more  efFe&ual  agency  to 
remove  an  evil,  which,  (if  the  afTertions  of  thofe  whofc 
official  fituations  givg  them  ^ccefs  to  the  very  beft  in- 
formation as  to  its  extent  and  enormity,  are  correQ,) 
w of  tbcgreatefi  magnitude,  and  calls  aloud  for  imme- 
diate attention. 

It  is  calculated,  by  perfons  well  informed  on  the 
fubjeel,  tliat  the  frauds  upon  the  Public,  including  the 
embezzlements,  pillage,  and  plunder  of  the  public 
ftores  at  Portfmouth  alone,  amount  nearly  to  *Qne 
Million  Jlerling  a  year  during  %vary  and  to  half  that 
fum  in  tune  of  peace. 

Incredible  as  this  may  feem  at  the  firft  blufii, 
it  will  not,  upon  reflefiion,  aided  by  a  minute  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  circumftances,  appear  to  be  an 
exaggerated  eftimate. 

But 
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But  whether  it  fliall  be  precifely  accurate  or  not 
i*  of  the  lefs  confeque^ce,  .fince  it  ftands  admitted  as 
an  incontrovertible  fafcl,  that  the  evil  is  enormous^  and 
that  the  lofs  to  the  Public,  arifing  from  the  exifting 
abufes,  is  increafing  every  year. 

A  remedy  therefore  ought  to  be  adminiftered:— 
and  it  becomes  the  peculiar  duty  of  Magiftrates,  who 
may  have  had  opportunities  collaterally  to  develope 
thefe  abufes,  in  the  deteftion  of  offenders  difpofing  of 
Public  Property,  not  only  to  bring  them  to  juftice,  but 
alfo  to  fuggeft  what  ft}all  occur  as  the  beft  means  of 
prevention. 

To  underftand  how  this  is  to  be  accomplifhed,  it 
will  be  neceflary  to  examine  the  nature  and  effeft  of 
the  exifting  Laws  made  for  the  protection  of  his  Ma- 
jelly's  Naval  and  Military  Stores. 

The' Acts  of  the  31ft  of  Elizabeth,  (cap.  4.)  and  the  22d 
of  Charles  II.  (cap.  5.)  made  it  felony,  without  benefit 
of  Clergy,  to  Ileal  or  embezzle  any  of  his  Majefty's 
Military  or  Naval  Stores  or  Provifions,  above  the  value 
of  Twenty  Shillings. 

*3$tm1ic  9  and  10  of  William  III.  (cap.  41.)  the  Receivers 
of  embezzled  (lores,  or  fuch  as  fhould  have  the  fame  in 
their  cuftody,  are  fubjeel  to  a  penalty  of  £200. 
From  this  period,  till  the  ift  of  George  the  Firft,  the  at- 
tention of  the  Legiflature  does  not  feem  to  have  been 
direcVjd  to  this  objeft-;  when  by  the  ftatute,  ift  Geo.  I. 
iiat.  2.  cap.  25,  the  principal  Officers  or  Commiflioncrs 
vi  the  Navy  were  authorized  to  ifiue  warrants  to  fearch 
tor  Public  Property  ftolen  or  embezzled,  and  to  punifl* 
ihe  Offenders  by  fine  or  imprifonrnent. 

A  fucceeding 
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A  fucceeding  a&,  (9  Geo.  I.  cap.  8.)  empowered  th« 
Judges  to  mitigate  the  fine  of  ^200.  impofed  on  per- 
fons  having  in  their  pofleflion  public  ftores,  and  to 
punifh  the  offenders  corporally,  by  caufing  them  to  be 
publicly  whipped,  or  kept  at  hard  labour  for  fix  months 
in  the  Houfe  of  Corre&ion ;  which  certainly  was  a  great 
improvement. 

By  the  act  17.  Geo.* II.  c.  40.  jurifdi&ion  was  given  to 
the  Judges  of  Affize,  and  the  Geaeral  Quarter  Seflions, 
to  try  the  Offenders,  and  punifh  them  by  a  fine  not  ex- 
ceeding £200.  imprifpnment  for  three  months,  and 
other  corporal  punifhment.  i 

The  Laws  on  this  fubjeft  were  further  amended  by  the  9th 
of  his  prefent  Majcfty,  cnp.  35];  by  which  the  Treafurer, 
Comptroller 9  Surveyor,  Clerk  of  the  Attsy  or  any  Com- 
miflioner  of  the  Navy,  are  empowered  to  a&  as  Juftices,' 
in  caufing  Offenders  to  be  apprehended  and  profecuted. 
Thefe  powers  were  given  with  a  view  to  eftablifh  a 
greater  degree  of  energy  in  detections:  but  experience 
has  (hewn  that  the  purpofe  has  not  been  anfwered. 

The  laft  a&  which  relates  to  the  prote&ion  of  the  Public 
Stores,  was  made  the  12th  year  of  his  prefent  Majefty's 
reign,  (cap.  24.)  and  related  folely  to  burning  (hips, 
warehoufes,  andnaval,  military,  or  viSualling  ftores,  in 
any  dominions  of  the  Crown;  which  offence  is  made  \ 
felony  without  benefit  of  Clergy. 

A  very  fuperficial  view  of  the  above  Laws  will 
demonftrate  their  infufficiency  to  the  objeft  of  Preven- 
tion. And  even  if  they  were  complete,  the  tafk  im- 
pofed on  the  public  officers,  who  arc  on  ever)"  occa- 
fion  to  aft  as  Juftices,  has  proved  from  experience  to 
be  a  meafure  ill  calculated  to  attain  the  objeft  in  view, 

namely, 
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namely,  the  detection  of  offenders  ;--^othcrwife  tl>e 
evil  would  not  have  increafed. 

Should  the  fyftem  of  regulating  the  dealers  in 
Old  Metals,  and  fecond-hand  Naval-Stores,  and  Hand- 
Stuff,  already  fuggefted,  and  hereafter  more  particu- 
larly infrfted  on,  {fee  Chap.  8,)  be  adopted,  and  be- 
come a  general  law ;  or  fhouJd  it  be  extended  only  to 
places  within  ten  miles  of  every  Dock- Yard,  it  would 
have  a  moft  powerful  operation  in  preventing  many  of 
the  abufes  which  are  now  prs&ifcd ;  and  itr  would  fur- 
ther the  fame  good  purpofe  if  the  Aft  of  the  ad.  of  hb 
prefentMajefty,  (cap.  28,)  entitled,  an  Aft  to  prevent 
committing  of  Frauds  and  Thefts,  by  pcrfons  navigating 
bum-boats,  and  other  boats  on  the  River  Thames,  were 
extended  to  Sheernefs,  Chatham,  Portfmouth,  and 
Plymouth,  with  fuch  alterations  and  amendments  as 
might  apply  to  local  circumftances. 

If  alfc,  in  order  to  give  vigor  and  energy  to  the 
execution  of  thefe  exifting  orpropofed  Laws,  a  Police- 
office,  with  two  able,  intelligent,  and  aftive  Magif* 
trates  of  tried  virtue  and  integrity,  were  to  be  cfta- 
blifhed  at  each  of  the  Dock-yards,  with  proper  boats 
and  officers  under  their  direftion;  the  multitude  of 
pcrfons  who  now  fupport  themfelves  by  plunder  woultf 
be  compelled  to  become  honeft,  while  the  faving  to 
the  Nation  would  exceed  all  calculation. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  it  may  now  be  proper 
to  enter  into  fome  detail  of  the  moft  prominent  Abufes  j 
in  order  to  elucidate  the  exifting  Evils,  as  well  as  the 
propofed  Remedy, 
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Th  ese  Abufes  are  multifarious,  and  are  perpe- 
trated thfough  the  medium  of  a  vaft  variety  of  agen- 
cies, which  naturally  divide  themfelves  into  two  dif- 
tin£l  branches. 

The  firft  relates  to  frauds  committed  by  the  con- 
nivance and  afliftance  of  Clerks,  Store-keepers,  and  in- 
ferior Officers  in  the  Dock-yards,  and  other  repofitories, 
and  in  fhips  of  war  and  tranfports ;  in  receiving  and 
delivering  Naval,  Victualling,  and  Ordnance,  Jlores 
furveys: — in  returns  of  unferviceable  ftores ; — in  what  is 
called  folving  offftores; — in  fraudulent  certificates; — in 
the  fale  of  old  ftores;  and  innumerable  other  devices* 
by  which  a  number  of  individuals  are  enriched  at  the 
public  expence ;  and  a  fyftem  of  plunder  is  fupported 
by  fraudulent  documents  and  vouchers  of  articles 
which  have  no  exiftence  but  upon  paper. 

The.  lecond  branch  relates  to  the  a&ual  pillage  of 
fiew  and  old  Cordage,  Bolts  of  Canvas,  Sails,  Bunting, 
T wine  of  all  forts,  Fearnought  and  Kerfey,  Leather  and 
Hides,  old  and  new  Copper,  Locks,  Hinges  and  Boltf, 
Copper  Bolts  and  Nails  in  immenfe  quantities,  "Bar-  Iron, 
old  Iron,  Lead  and  Solder,  Ship' s-P  lank,  Oars,  Timber 
offmall  fixes,  Blocks,  §>uarterfluff,  Candles,  Tallow,  Oil, 
Paint,  Pitch,  Tar,  Turpentine,  Vamijb,  Rofin,  Beer  and 
Water  Cajls,  Iron  Hoops,  Bifcuit  Bags,  Beer,  Bread, 
Rum,  Oil,  Vinegar,  Butter,  Cbeefe,  Beef,  Pork,  &c . — * 
All  thefe  articles  fuffer  a  vaft  annual  diminution,  by 
means  of  that  plunder  which  has  become  habitual  to  a 
number  of  the  inferior  fervants  of  the  Crown,  who 
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have  in  their  refpe£tive  fuuationsf  accefs  to  fuch 
(lore's.* 

This  fpecies  of  plunder  is  much  encouraged  by 
the  difficulty  of  dete&ion  :  Vaft  quantities  are  conftant- 
ly  provided^  and  the  ftore-houfes  are  generally  full; 
it  happens  therefore  as  a  matter  of  courfe,  that  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  recently  depofited  are  iffued  firft  ; 
and  hence.many  valuable  ftores,  it  is  faid,  have  remain- 
ed untouched  and  unfeen  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  until 
a  number  of  articles  pcrifh  or  become  unferviceable 
from  length  of  time. — An  annual  inventory,  rendered 
practicable  by  more  extenfive  ftore-houfes,  would  re- 
move this  obvious  inconvenience* 

All  Stores  being  delivered  under  the  authority  of 
warrants  figned  by  the  Commiffioners  and  proper  offi' 
cers,  the  clerks,  or  in  their  abfence  the  foreman  of  the 
warehoufes  where  the  articles  ftated  in  the  warrants  kre 
depofited,  deliver  the  ftores ;  and,  if  opportunities  of- 
fer, large  additional  quantities  are  alfo  fent  out,  by  the 
connivance  of  the  inferior  officers ;  fometimes  ftores 
are  even  delivered  three  or  four  times  over,  under  co- 
lour of  the  fame  warrant,  without  difcovery. 

A  similar  Syftem  prevails  with  regard  to  ftores 
fent  to  the  public  repofitories  from  difmantled  fhips  of 
war  and  tranfports. 

#  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  from  what  is  here  stated, 
that  there  are  not,  both  among  the  furnifhers  and  contractors  for 
Public  Stores,  as  well-as  the  Officers  and  Clerks  employed  in  the 
departments  here  alluded  to,  many  individuals  of  great  honour  and 
integrity. — It  is  to  be  hoped,  the  fraudulent  are  the  fmallest,  in 
point  of  number,  or  that  they  will  foon  be  fo. 

2  Many 
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Many  veflels  in  the  coafting  trade,  and  even  fhips 
of  foreign  Nations,  it  is  faid,  touch  at  Portfmouth  and 
Plymouth,  merely  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  cheap 
fiores : — and  it  is  well  known,  that  many  dealers  in  na- 
val (lores  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dock- Yards  are 
chiefly  fupplied  in  this  way: 

The  plan  which  prevails  at  prefent  with  regard  to 
the  fale  of  old  ftores,  not  only  proves  a  kind  of  fafe- 
guard  to  thefe  fraudulent  dealers ;  but  is  alfo  in  itfelf 
fubjeft  to  great  abufes,  from  the  delivery  of  larger  quan- 
tities than  are  aftually  included  in  the  public  fales,  by 
which  the  parties  concerned  pocket  con fiderable  fums 
of  money. 

The  artificers  in  the  Dock- Yards,  availingth  em- 
felves  of  their  perquifite  of  Chips,  not  only  commit 
great  frauds,,  by  often  cutting  up  ufeful  timber,  and 
wafting  time  in  doing  fo;  but  alfo  infrequently  con- 
cealing, within  their  bundles  of  chips,  copper  bolts,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  which  are  removed  by  their 
wives  and  children,  and  afterwards  fold  to  itinerant 
Jews,  or  to  the  dealers  in  old  iron  and  ftores,  who  are 
always  to  be  found  in  abundance  wherever  the  Dock- 
Yards  are  fituated.* 

The 

*  It  fcems  evident  that  the  abolition  of  the  perquifite  of  Chip* 
would  be  a  great  improvement,  and  prove  the  means  of  corre&ing 
manv  grofs  abafes  which  at  prefent  prevail :  It  is  eftimated  that 
3000  (hip-wrights  are  employed  in  the  feveral  Dock-yards  at  the 
wages  of  is.  id.  with  the  privilege  of  one  bundle  of  chips  each  day, 
which  though  not  worth  more  than  6d.  to  each  fliip-wright,  actually 
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The  Naval,  Victualling,  and  Ordnance  Stoi 
laged  in  the  Dock-yards  and  odier  public  repofi 
and  alfo  from  Ihips  of  war  in  the  River  Thame 
eflimated  in  the  firft  Chapter  at  £300,000  a  ye; 

The  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis; — the  afl 
afforded  by  old  iron  and  ft  ore  (hops  on  the  fpot 
carts  employed  in  this  trade  alone,  conftantly 
and  coming  from  and  to  the  Capital; — by  the  2 
tage  of  an  eafy  stad  fafe  conveyance  for  pondero 
heavy  articles,  in  lighters  and  other  craft  pafli 

cofts  Government  is.  6cl.  becaufc  good  and  valuable  timber 
cut  down  to  make  thefe  chips. — The  following  eftimate  v 
cidafte  what  has  been  dated ;  and  (hew  the  benefits  which  ( 
ment  would  probably  derive  from  the  abolition  of  this  pfe 
even  if  the  wages  lhbuld  be  raifed,  which  are  perhaps  toe 
prefent, 

3000  men,  working  300  days  in  a  year,  will  be 
entitled  to  900,000  bundles  of  chips  at  is.  6d.  ^ 

Time  loft  to  Government  in  making  up  thefe 
chips,  equal  to  6d.  per  day  —  — 

Articles  purloined  and  ftolen,  by  being  concealed 
within  thefe  bundles,  and  by  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  refort  to  the  yards  on  pretence  of 
carrying  them  away,  fuppofed       —  — 

Pcduft  6d.  a  day  additional  wages  in  lieu  of  the 
pcrijuifitc  of  (hips;  which,  it  is  underftood,  the 
(hipw rights  would  confidcr  as  an  ample  remu- 
neration —  —  — 

Prtfumed  gain  by  this  arrangemeut  £\ 
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and  down  the  River;  and  the  extenfivc  chain  of  crimi- 
nal connection,  which  a  courfe  of  many  years  has 
formed,  joined  to  the  eafe  with  which  frauds  are  com- 
mitted, have  combined  to  render  this  nefarious  traffic 
a  very  ferious  evil. 

Among  the  multitude  of  perfons  concerned 
in  it,  fome  are  faid  to  keep  men  conftantly  employed 
in  untwifting  the  cordage,  for  the  purpofe  of  remo- 
ving the  King's  mark,  or  coloured  (Iran,  which  is 
introduced  into  it  as  a  check  againfl  fraud;  and  others 
(as  has  been  already  noticed)  are,  in  like  manner,  em- 
ployed in  knocking  the  Broad  Arrow  out  of  copper 
bolts,  nails,  bar  iron,  and  other  articles,  on  which  it  is 
impreffed.  fo  as  to  elude  deteQion. 

It  would  fcarce  be  credited,  to  what  an  enormous 
extent  the  fale  of  the  cordage,  fail-cloth,  and  other 
Naval  articles  thus  plundered,  is  carried,  in  Supplying 
coafting  veffels  and  fmaller  craft  upon  the  River 
Thames,  at  a  cheap  Kate.*  1 

In  addition  to  the  remedies,  already  propofcd,  by 
the  extenfion  of  the  Bum  hat  Att^  and  the  eftablifti- 
ment  of  Police  Offices  at  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Portf- 
mouth,  and  Plymouth,  which  muft  be  confidered  as 
preliminaries  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  adopted  and 

*  It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  9000 
coafting  veffels,  and  alfo  4500  traders  tp  foreign  parts,  enter  and 
dear  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  of  London,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  inde- 
pendent of  fmall  craft  in  the  River.  This  offers  an  inexhauftible 
refource  for  the  fale  of  cheap  cordage,  fail-cloth,  and  every  other 
Valeria], 
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enforced ;  it  would  be  expedient  to  ftrengtheh  the  ex 
ifting  Statutes,  by  introducing  the  followingfegulations, 
under  a  Iegiflative  fanflion. 

1 .  That  the  mere  pofleffion  of  any  Public  Stores  by  any  perfon 
employed  under  the  Crown,  in  Ihips,  dock-yards,  or  in  public 
repofitories,  fhall  be  conclufive  evidence  of  embezzlement. 
— The  punijhment,  Transportation. 

2-.  The  pofieffion  of  Stores  having  the  King's  mark,  in  the 
cuftody  or  premifes  of  any  other  perfon,  to  be  evidence  of 
receiving  fuch  ftores,  knowing  them  to  be  flolen- — The  pu- 
.nijhmenty  Transportation. 

3.  The  defacing  any  of  the  King's  marks,  or  removing  the 
jaine,  or  forging  or  counterfeiting  the  marks  in  canvas,  to- 
be  punifhable  by  Tranfportation. 

4.  That  a  power  be  given  to  Magiftrates,  to  grant  warrants  to 
peacd-oflicers  to  fenrch  for  King's  Stores ;  on  oath  made 
of  their  being  depofitcd  in  any  fpecific  houfe  or  place,  to 
be  ftated  in  the  information. 

5.  Rewards  to  be  granted  for  apprehending  all  perfons  guilty 
of  dealing  or  receiving  the  King's  Stores  ;  to  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  difcrction  of  the  Judge  who  tries  the  offence ; 
and  in  no  cafe  to  excce^l  ^40.— nor  to  be  under  £10. 

6.  That  certain  rules  be  adopted,  relative  to  the  fale  of  old 
Stores,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  purchafe  of  fuch  Stores  from 
being  made  a  cover  in  the  hands  of  Receivers  of  ftolen 
goods,  for  protefting  ftores  fraudulently  obtained. 

7.  That  it  be  made  a  capital  felony  to  alter,  erafb,  or  fabri- 
cate any" document,  vouchers,  books,  accounts,  or  any 
writing,  with  an  intent  to  defraud  his  Majefty,  or  to 
procure  a  quietus  to  any  perfon  having  accounts  to  adjuft 
with  the  Navy,  Vi dualling,  Tranfport,  Ordnance,  or  Sick 
and  Hurt  Offices. 

To 
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To  render  the  fyftem  complete,  and  to  guard  the 
Public  againft  the  frauds  which  now  take  place  in  the 
receipt  and  delivery  of  Stores,  and  in  Surveys,  the  ufe 
of  written  checks  might  be  introduced  into  the  different 
Dock  Yards,  upon  nearly  the  fame  plan  as  already  pre- 
vails in  the  Excife;  and  as  the  Lords  Commiffioners  of 
the  Admiralty  have  full  authority  over  their  own  fer* 
vants,  fuch  regulations  will  require  no  new  law. 

Above  all,  and  as  the  firfl  fiep  to  the  propofed 
reform,  it  feems  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  place  all 
the  officers,  artifans,  and  fervants  in  the  Naval  Depart- ' 
ments,  above'the  reach  of  thofe  temptations  which  con- 
ftantly  affail  them;  by  fuch  a  liberal  increafe  of  Salary, 
or  wages,  as  would  enable  them  to  live  comfortably 
according  to  their  refpe&ive  ftations  in  life :  and  fhield 
them  againft  the  temptation  of  yielding  to  any  propo- 
fition,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  money  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  honor  or  integrity,  '  _ 

The  abolition  of  all  perquifites,  fees,  or  gratuities 
would,  of  courfe,  follow  the  liberal  increafe  of  falaries; 
and  would  operate  powerfully  in  promoting  that  purity 
of  conduft,  which  ought  to  be  the  leading  feature  in 
the  character  of  every  perfon  in  whom  any  truft,  either 
public  or  private,  is  repofed. 

Nothing  can  be  upon  a  footing  more  hoftile  to 
this  purity  of  conduft,  than  the  prevailing  praftice  of 
difpofingof  clerkfliipsin  the  Dock- Yards  for  a  premium. 

It  is  faid  to  be  no  uncommon  thing  to  pay  £300 
for  a  (ituation,  where  the  falary  does  not  exceed  £30 

or 
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or  £40  a  y^r.  It  may  fairly  be  afked  in  what  man- 
ner a  perfon  fo  fituated  is  to  reimburfe  himfelf  ?  The 
conclufion  is  obvious,  and  the  refult  has  been  already 
explained ;  which  may  perhaps  be  ftill  further  eluci- 
dated by  ftating  the  following  faft. 

An  Officer  of  jqftice,  having  difcovered  fomc 
inftances  of  pillage  and  peculation  going  forward,  in 
the  courfe  of  the  removal  of  copper  and  other  articles 
from  a  difmantled  fliip  of  war,  complained  to  the 
Store-keeper  in  the  Dock- Yard^  whofe  province  it  was 
to  have  received  thofe  articles  into  his  charge,  which 
were  conveyed  elfewhere. — He  replied  thus — 

"  D — n  it,  mind  your  own  bufinefs — Such 
f*  things  have  always  been  done,  and  will  con- 
M  tinue  in  fpite  of  you  or  me:— It  will  at 
"  at  any  rate,  laft  our  time," 

'  s  The  objett  and  views  of  the  Author  of  thefe 
pages,  are  fomewhat  different  from  thofe  of  this  trufty 
Jervant  of  the  Crown ;  the  Suggeftions,  now  offered, 
lead  to  me  a  fu  res,  which,  he  hopes,  will  by  degrees 
be  die  means  of  introducing  fuch  regulations  into  the 
Navy,  Victualling,  and  Ordnance  DeparU 
ments,  as  will,  by  rendering  the  rcfources  of  the 
Country  much  more  produ&ive,  eftablifh  that  kind 
of  permanency  which  will  not  only  laji  our  own  time* 
but  extend  to  many  generations ;  while  the  fame  re- 
gulations, by  preferving  the  morals  of  the  people,  will 
increafe  the  happinefs  and  the  fecuritv  of  all  ranks  in 
the  Community, 
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CHAP.  V. 

General  Reflections,  arifmgfrom  ihe  perpetration  of  the 
higher  and  more  atrocious  crimes  of  Burglary,  High- 
way Robbery,  — Thefe  crimes  more  peculiar  to 
England  than  to  Holland  or  Flanders,  &c. — The  Rea- 
fons  explained. — A  general  View  of  the  various  clajfes 
of  Criminals  engaged  in  Robberies  and  Burglaries,  and 
of  thofe  dif charged  from  Prifons  and  the  Hulks:—- 
Their  miferable  fituation  as  Outcajls  of  Society,  with- 
out the  means  of  Support.— The  necejftty  of  fome  Anti- 
dote previous  to  the  return  of  Peace. — The  means-ufcd  - 
at  prefent  by  Thieves  in  accomplifbing  their  nefarious 
Purpofes* — Obfervations  on  the  ftealing  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Com,  — Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods  Jbewn  to  be  the 
Nourifhers  of  every  defcription  of  Thieves. — Remedies 
fuggeftedt  by  means  of  Detection  and  Prevention. 


It  is  impoffible  to  refleft  upon  the  outrages  and  afts 
of  violence  continually  committed,  more  particularly 
in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  by  lawlefs  ravagers  of 
property,  and  deftroyers  of  lives,  in  diilurbing  the 
peaceful  manfion,  the  Cqftle  of  every  Engli/bman,  and 
alfo  in  abridging  the  liberty  of  travelling  upon  the 
Public  Highways,  without  afking — Why  are  thefe  enor* 
inities  fuffered,  in  a  Country  where  the  Criminal  Laws 
are  fuppofed  to  have  arrived  at  a  greater  degree  of  per* 
ft flion  than  in  any  other  ? 
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,  This  is  an  important  enquiry,  interefting  in  the 
highelt  degree,  to  every  meaiber  of  the  Body  Politic, 

If,  in  purfuing  fuch  an  enquiry,  the  fituation  of 
Holland,  Flandei's,  and  feveral  of  the  Northern  States 
on  the  Continent,  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that 
this  terrific  evil  has  there  fcarce  an  exiftencd :  and, 
that  the  precaution  of  bolting  doors  and  windows  dur- 
irtg  the  night,  is  even  feldom  u'fed ;  although,  in  thefe 
Countries,  from  the  opulence  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants, there  are  great  temptations  to  plunder  pro- 
perty. 

This  fecurity  does  not  proceed  from fevcrer pu- 
ni/bmentS)  for  in  very  few  Countries  are  they  more  fan- 
guinary  than  in  England. — It  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
more  correct  and  energetic  fyftem  of  Police,  joined  to 
an  early  an  l  general  attention  to  the  employment, 
education,  and  morals  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple; a  habit  of  induftry  and  fobriety  is  thus  acquired, 
which,  univerfally  imbibed  in  early  life,  4<  grows  with 
their  growth,  and  ftrengthens  with  their  ftrength." 

Idleness  is  a  never-failing  road  to  criminality. 
It  originates  generally  in  the  inattention  and  the  bad 
example  of  profligate  parents. — And  when  it  has  un- 
fortunately taken  hold  of  the  human  mind,  unneceffary 
wants  and  improper  gratifications,  not  known  or 
thought  of  by  pcrfons  in  a  courfe  of  induftry,  are  con- 
liantly  generated:  hence  it  is,  that  crimes  are  reforted 
to,  and  every  kind  of  violence,  hoftile  to  the  laws,  and 
to  peace  and  good  order,  is  perpetrated. 

The  criminal  and  unfortunate  individuals,  who 

compofe 
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compofe  the  difmal  catalogue  of  Highwaymen,  Foot* 
pad -robbers,  Burglars,  Pick-pockets,  and  common 
Thieves,  in  and  about  this  Metropolis,  may  be  divided 
into  the  three  following  clafles : 

1.  Young  men  of  fome  education,  who  having  acquired  idle 
habits  by  abandoning  bufinefs,  or  by  being  bred  to  no  pro- 
feflion,  and  having  been  feduced  by  this  idlenefs  to  indulge 
in  gambling  and  fcenes  of  debauchery  and  didipation,  at 
length  impoveriflied  and  unable  to  purchafe  their  accuf- 
tomed  gratifications,  have  recourfe  to  the  highway  to  fup- 
ply  immediate  wants. 

8.  Tradefmen  and  others,  who  having  ruined  their  fortunes 
and  bufine{$  by  gaming  and  diflipation,  fometimesas  adef- 
perate  remedy,  go  upon  the  road. 

But  thefe  two  clafles  are  extremely  few  in  number,  and 
bear  no  proportion  to  the  lower  and  more  depraved  part  of 
the  fraternity  of  thieves,  who  purfue  the  trade  fyftemati- 
cally ;  who  conduct  their  depredations  under .  fuch  cir- 
cumftances  of  caution,  as  to  render  detection  extremely 
difficult ;  and  whofe  knowledge  of  all  the  weak  parts  of 
the  Criminal  Law  is  generally  fo  complete,  as  to  enable 
them  to  elude  juftice,  and  obtain  acquittals,  when  detected 
and  put  upon  their  trial. — hamely — 

3.  lft.  Servants,  Hoftlers,  Stable  and  Poft-Boys  out  of  place, 
who,  preferring  what  they  confider  as  idlenefs,  haveftudied 
theprofeflion  of  Thieving. — 2d.  Pcrfons,  who  bein^  im- 
prifoned  for  debts,  aflaults,  or  petty  offences,  have  learned 
habits  of  idlenefs  and  profligacy  in  goals. — 3d.  Idle  and 
diforderly  mechanics  and  labourers,  who  having  on  this 
account  loft  the  confidence  of  their  mafters  or  employers, 
refort  to  thieving,  as  a  means  of  fupport ;  from  all  whom 
the  notorious  and  hackneyed  thieves  generally  felect  the 
tnoft  trufty  and  daring  to  act  as  their  alTociates. — 4th.  Cri- 
minals 


\ 
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minals  tried  and  acquitted  of  offences  charged  againft 
them,  of  which  clafs  there  have  been  a  vaft  number  let 
loofe  upon  Society  within  the  laft  ten  years.* — 5th.  Con- 
vifts  difcharged  fromPrifons  and  the  Hulks,t  after  fuffer- 
ing  the  fentence  of  the  Law  :  too  often  ihftrufled  by  one 
another  in  all  the  arts  and  devices  which  attach  to  the  mod 
extreme  degree  of  human  depravity,  and  in  the  pcrfeft 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  perpetrating  Crimes,  and  of 
eluding  Juftice. 

To  form  fome  judgment  of  the  number  of  pcr- 
fons  in  this  great  Metropolis,  who  compofe  at  lead-  a 
part  of  the  Criminal  Phalanx  engaged  in  depredations 
and  a£ls  of  violence,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  following  Statement  of  the  number  of 

*  Difcharged  from  Newgate  in  1786  -  $75  1 791  -  $84 

1787  -  611  1792  -  804 

1788  -  542  1793  -  702 

1789  -  614  '1794  -  644$ 

1790  -  532  1795  -  578  i 

2874 

Total  Prifoners  6(86$ 
J  Be/ides  dijebarge:  for  the  Army  and  Nawy. 

■f  Since  the  firft  inftitution  of  the  Hulks  in  1776*  there  have 
been  difcharged  from  Woolwich,  Portfmouth,  and  Langfton  Har- 
bour, t<wo  thou/and five  hundred  and  thirty  ConviSs. 

Viz.'  i.  By  Expiration  of  PunHhment      -     16 10 

2,  By  Pardons         -  790 

3,  ByEfcipes      -         •        •  130 


Total  2530 

prifoners 
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prifoners  difcharged,  within  the  laft.  four  years,  from 
the  eight  different  Gaols  m  the  Metropolis,  and  within 
the  Bills  of  Mortality. 
1.  Difcharged  by  proclamation  and  gaol-deliveries; 
having  been  committed  in  confequence  of  being 
charged   with  various   offences,    for  which 
bills  were  not  found  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
or  where  the  profecutors  did  not  appear  to  main- 
tain and  fupport  the  charges          -  -  55935 

fi.  Difcharged  by  acquittals,  in  the  different  Courts; 
(frequently  from  having  availed  themfelves  of 
the  defects  of  the  Law,— from  frauds  in  keeping 
back  evidence,  and  other  devices)  -  2968 

3.  Gonvjfts  difcharged  from  the  different  gaols,  af- 
ter fuffering  the  punifhment  of  imprifonment, 

&c.  inflicted  on  them  for  their  feveral  offences  2484 

4.  Convicts  difcharged  and  efeaped  from  the  Hulks 

at  Woolwich,  Portfmouth,  and  Langfton  896 

Total  11,934 

Humanity  fhuddcrs  at  the  contemplation  of 
this  interefting  part  of  the  difcuflion,  when  it  is  confi- 
dered,  who  thefe  our  miferable  fellow-mortals  are !  and 
what  is  to  be  expecled  from  the  extreme  depravity 
which  attaches  to  the  chief  part  of  them ! 

And  here  a  prominent  feature  of  the  imperfect 
ftate  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  and  the  Country 
is  too  evident  to  efcape  notice, 

Without  friends,  without  charafter,  and  zvithout 
the  means  of  Jubfi fence ^  what  are  thefe  unhappy  mortals 
to  do  ? — They  are  no  fooner  known  or  fufpqcled, 
than  they  are  avoided.— No  perfon  will  employ  them, 
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even  if  they  were  difpofed  to  return  to  the  paths  of 
honefty ;  unlefs  they  make  ufe  of  fraud  arid  deception, 
by  concealing  that  they  have  been  the  inhabitants  of  a 
Prifori)  or  of  the  Hulks. 

At  large  upon  the  world,  without  foocj  or  rai- 
ment, and  with  the  conftant  calls  of  nature  upon  theni 
for  both,  without  a  home  or  any  afylum  to  (belter  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  zvhat  is  to  become 
§f  them? 

The  Police  of  the  Country 'has  provided  no  place 
of  induftry,  in  which  thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  re- 
form might  find  fubfiftence  in  return  for  labour ; 
which,  in  their  prefent  fituation,  becomes  ufelefs  to 
them,  becaufe  no  perfon  will  purchafe  it  by  employ- 
ing them*  Under  all  thefe  circumftances  it  is  to  be 
feared,  indeed  it  is  kijown,  that  many  Convifts,  from 
dire  neceffity,  return  to  their  old  courfes. — And  thus, 
through  the  medium  of  thefe  miferable  outcafts  of  So- 
ciety, crimes  are  increafed  and  become  a  regular 
trade,  becaufe  many  of  them  can  make  no  other  elec- 
tion. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  during  the  war,  many  Con- 
vitls,  and  idle  and  diforderly  pcrfons  go  into  the  Army 
and  Navy  :   but  ftill  a  vaft  number  remain  behind,  who 

*  That  man  will  d*ferve  a  ftatuc  to  his  memory  who  (hall  de- 
vife  and  carry  into  effeft  a  plan  for  the  employment  «f  Di/cbarged 
Convifis,  who  may  be  defirous  of  labouring  for  their  fubfiftence  in 
an  honeft  way. — It  is  only  rieceffary  for  fome  men  of  weight  and 
influence  to  make  the  attempt,  in  order  to  en  fa  re  the  al&ftance  of 
the  opulent  and  humane  in  fo  good  and  neccfTary  a  Work» 

cannot 
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cannot  be  accepted  on  account  of  ruptures,  fits,  or 
fome  other  difability  or  infirmity ;  which,  although 
they  incapacitate  them  from  ferving  his  Majefty,  do 
not  prevent  them  from  committing  crimes! 

As  we  are  aware  that  the  refource  afforded  by  the 
prefent  war  gives  employment,  for  a  time  only,  to  many 
of  thefe  mifchievous  members  of  the  Community  ;  how 
leceffary  is  it  to  be  provided  with  antidotes,  previous 
to  the  return  of  peace ;  when,  to  the  multitude  of 
thieves  now  at  large,  there  will  be  added  numbers  of  thfe 
fame  clafs,  who  may  be  difcharged  from  the  Navy  and 
Army  ? — If  fome  plan  of  employment  is  not  fpeedily 
devifed,  to  which  all  perfons  of  this  defcription  may  re- 
fort,  who  cannot  otherwife  fubfift  themfelves  in  an  . 
honeft  way ;  and  if  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  is  not 
greatly  improved,  by  the  introduction  of  more  energy, 
and  a  greater  degree  of  Syflem  and  Method  in  its  ad- 
miniftration ;  it  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  no  exifting 
power  will  be  able  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

It  is  in  vain  to  fay  the  Laws  are  fufficient. — Irhey 
are  indeed  voluminous  enough. — One  half  would  do, 
properly  confolidated  and  adapted  to  the  prevention  of 
exifting  evils,  with  fuch  regulations  as  would  enfure 
their  due.  execution  in  every  part  of  the  Capital. 

The  means  thefe  depredators  at  prefent  ufe  in 
aecomplifhing  their  nefarious  purpofesare  complicated 
and  various ;  and  of  late  years  have  become  as  much 
diverfified  as  [t  is  poffible  for  the  ingenuity  of  men  to  > 
devife,  who  frequently  join  good  natural  abilities  to  all 
the  artifices  of  the  finiftied  villain. 

It 
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I  r  is  no  uncommon  thing  fdr  the  more  daring 
and  ftrong-minded  to  form  themfelves  into  gangs  or 
focieties  j  to  the  exclufion  of  thofe  of  their  fraternity 
whofe  hearts  are  either  like  to  fail  them4  or  who  are 
fuppofed  not  to  be  fufficiently  firm*  fo  as  to  fecure 
their  accomplices  againft  the  hazard  of  difcovery  in 
cafe  of  dete&ion. 

Robbery  and  theft,  as  well  in  houfes  as  on  the 
roads,  have  long  been  reduced  to  a  regular  Syftem. 
Opportunities  are  watched,  and  intelligence  procured, 
with  a  degree  of  vigilance  fimilar  to  that  which  marks 
the  conduQ:  of  a  fkilful  General,  eager  to  obtain  an  ad- 
vantage over  an  enemy. 

Houses,  intended  to  be  entered  during  the  night, 
.  are previoufly  reconnoitred  and  examined  for  days  pre- 
ceding. If  one  or  more  of  the  fervants  are  not  already 
aflbciated  with  the  gang,  the  moft  artful  means  are 
ufed  to  obtain  their  afliftance ;  and  when  every  pre- 
vious arrangement  is  made,  the  mere  operation  of  rob- 
bing a  houfe  becomes  a  matter  of  little  difficulty. 

By  the  connivance  and  affiftance  of  immediate, 
or  former  fervants,  they  are  led  to  the  places  where  the 
moft  valuable,  as  well  as  the  moft  portable  articles  are 
depofited,  and  the  objeft  is  fpeedily  attained* 

In  this  manner  do  the  principal  Burglars  and 
Houfe-breakers  proceed :  which  (hews  how  cautioufly 
every  perfon  fhould  be  in  the  choice  of  both  male  and 
female  fervants;  fincc  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former 
are  not  feldom  accomplices  in  very  atrocious  rob- 
beries. 

.  Thk 
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The  fame  general/hip  is  manifefted  in  the  noflur*. 
nal  expeditions  of  thefe  criminal  aflbciates  upon  the 
highways. 

A  perfect  knowledge  is  obtained  every  even- 
ing of  the  different  routes  and  fituations  of  the  patroles : 
—they  are  narrowly  watched,  and  their  vigilance 
(wherever  they  are  vigilant)  is  in  too  many  inftances 
defeated. 

Infinite  pains  are  beftowed  in  procuring  intel- 
ligence of  perfons  travelling  upon  the  road  with  money, 
bank-notes,  or  other  valuable  effeSs;  and  when  difco- 
vered,  the  moll  mafterly  plans  are  laid  to  way-lay  and 
rob  them  of  their  property :  Nor  have  the  meafures 
purfued  by  thofe  atrocious  villains  the  Footpads,  exhi- 
bited lefs  (kill  in  the  plans  adopted ;  while  their  out- 
rages are  too  often  marked  with  thofe  a£ls  of  cruelty 
and  barbarity  which  jultly  render  them  objefts  of  pe- 
culiar terror. 

Th  e  fame  adroitnefs  alfo  marks  the  conduft  of 
thofe  who  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  picking  of 
pockets  and  other  fmaller  robberies. 

It  would  almoft  fill  a  volume  to  detail  the  vari- 
ous artifices  which  are  reforted  to,  in  carrying  on  this 
fpecies  of  thieving ;  by  which  even  the  moil  cautious, 
and  thofe  who  are  generally  upon  their  guard,  are  not 
exempted  from  the  ravages  of  thefe  inferior  pefts  of 
Society. 

In  addition  to  the  injuries  or  Ioffes  arifing  from 
burglaries,  highway-robberies,  and  lefTer  thefts,  it  is 

to 
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to  be  lamented  that  extenfive  and  increafing  depreda- 
tions ate  made  upon  cattle  and  fheep,  and  alfo  upon 
flour,  corn,  potatoes,  provender*  and  poultry  ;  ftolen 
from  the  drovers,  millers,  corn-fa&ors,  and  farmers  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  great  fa- 
cility experienced,  in  the  immediate  difpofal  of  every 
article  obtained  by  difhonefty,  is  one  of  the  chief  en- 
couragements to  all  the  a&s  of  outrage  and  depreda- 
tion enumerated  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  Burglars,  the  High- 
way-men, and  Foot-pad  robbers,  make  their  contraSs 
with  the  Receivers,  on  the  evening  before  the  plunder 
is  obtained  ;  fo  as  to  fecure  a  ready  admittance  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  before  day-break,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  efFeftual  concealment  by  melting  plate,  obli- 
terating marks,  and  fecuring  all  other  articles  fo  as  to 
place  them  out  of  the  reach  of  difcovery.  This  has 
long  been  reduced  to  a  regular  fy Item, which  is  under- 
ftood  and  followed  as  a  trade. 

Nor  do  thofe  Thieves  who  fleal  cattle  and  flieep, 
experience  more  difficulty  in  finding  purchafers  imme- 
diately for  whatever  they  can  obtain  : — they  too,  gene- 
rally, make  a  previous  bargain  with  the  Receivers,  who 
are  ready  at  the  appointed  hour,  to  conceal  }he  ani- 
mals, to  kill  them  immediately,  and  to  deftroy  the  fldns 
for  the  purpofe  of  eluding  and  preventing  detection. 

It  fometimes  happens  alfo,  that  the  perfons  who 
perpetrate  thefe  robberies,  are  journeymen-butchers, 
1  by 
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fcy  trade;  who  kill  whatever  they  fteal,  and  often  af- 
terwards fell  their  plunder  in  the  Public  Markets. 

The  articles  of  corn,  floiir,  potatoes,  proVendef, 
arid  poultry,  are  generally  ftolen  from  millers,  whar- 
fingers, and  farmers,  for  the  mod  part  by,  or  with  ftie 
Connivance  of,  their  own  fervants ;  and  brought  to 
London  on  the  top  of  teams  or  waggons,  which  traVel 
generally  during  the  night,  fo  as  to  arrive  in  the  market 
by  day-break. 

These  articles  are  generally  difpofed  of  to  bott- 
lers and  fervants  at  wateringJioufes  upon  the  roads  in 
the  fuburbs  of  the  Metropolis  :  and  this,  as  well  as  the 
Healing  of  cattle  arid  fheep,  tyas  of  late  years,  become  a 
very  ferious  evil. 

One  of  the  moll  obvious  means  of  Prevention  is 
theimpofing  fuch  Reftraints  as  fhall  render  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  fell  to  Receivers,  and  equally  hazardous 
for  them  to  purchafe  Stolen  Goods.  At  prefeht  the 
temptation  is  great,  ds  thefe  nourifliers  and  fupporters 
of  thieves  generally  purchafe  at  lefs  than  half,  and 
fometimes  not  above  one-third,  of  the  real  value. 

If,  by  wife  regulations,  it  (hall  be  poffible  to  em- 
barrafs  and  difturb  the  extenfive  trade  carried  on  by  the 
concealed  Receivers,  who  are  the  particular  clafs  having 
conne&ion  with  the  profeffed  thieves,  a  very  great 
check  would  be  given  to  public  depredations. 

In  fuggefting  Remedies,  this  of  all  others  appears 
at  firft  view  to  be  the  mod  difficult ;  becaufe  of  the 
apparent  impoffibility  of  regulating  any  clafs  of  Deal- 
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lcrs  who  have  no  (hop  or  viGble  trade,  and  who  tratu 
faEt  all  their  bufinefs  under  Concealment : — but  ftill 
the  objeft  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of  differ* 
ent  legiflative  regulations,  carried  itato  execution  by  a 
vigilant  and  well  regulated  Police. 

The  detail,  however,  of  fuch  meafures  coming 
more  properly  under  another  head,  will,  of  courfe,  be 
difcufled  in  a  fubfequent  Chapter,*  in  which  will  be 
comprifed  whatever  relates  to  the  different  clafles  of 
Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods ;  At  pfefent  the  following 
Hints  may  fuffice. 

A  register  of  lodging- ho  ufes  and  lodgers  in 
every  parifh,  liberty,  hamlet,  and  prccin&,  where  the 
rent  does  not  exceed  a  certain  fum  (fuppofe  ten  (hil- 
lings) weekly,  jyould  prove  one  great  means  of  em- 
baratfment  to  Tftieves  of  every  daft j  and  of  courfe 
would  tend,  with  other  regulations,  to  the  prevention 
6f  Crimes. 

Nig ii t-Co aches  alfo  promote,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  the  perpetration  of  burglaries  and  other  felo- 
nies :  Bribed  by  a  high  reward,  many  hackney-coach- 
men eagerly  enter  into  the  pay  of  nofturnal  depreda- 
tors, and  wait  in  the  neighbourhood  until  the  robbery 
be  completed,  and  then  draw  up,  at  the  moment  the 
watchmen  are  going  their  rounds,  or  off  their  (lands,  for 
the  purpofe  of  conveying  the  plunder  to  the  houfe  of 
the  Receiver,  who  is  generally  waiting  the  iffue  of  the 
tntcrprife. 


*  Chap.  vin. 
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It  being  certain  that  a  Vaft  deal  oF  mifchief  is 
done  which  could  not  be  effefted,  were  it  not  for  the 
tffiftance  which  night-coaches  afford  to  Thieves  of 
every  defcription,  it  would  feem,  upon  the  whole,  ad 
vantageous  to  the  Public^  that  they  (hould  not  be  per- 
mitted to  take  fares  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night ;  or, 
if  this  is  impra£licable>  that  the  coach-hire  for  night 
<    fervice  (hould  be  advanced,  on  condition  that  all 
coachmen  going  upon  the  ftands  after  .twelve  o'clock, 
ihould  be  licenfed  by  the  Magiftrates  of  the  divifion. 
By  this  means  the  night  coachmen,  by  being  more  fe- 
left,  would  not  be  fo  open  to  improper  influence ;  and 
they  might  even  become  ufeful  to  Public  Juftice  in 
giving  informations,  and  alfo  in  dete&ing  Burglars,  and 

other  Thieves. 

■/ 

Watchmen*  an^  Pfttroles,  inftead  of  being,  as 
how,  comparatively  of  little  ufe,  from  their  age^infirmit)\ 
inability \  inattention,  or  corrupt  praElices^  might,  almoft 
at  the  prefent  expence,  by  a  proper  fele£Uon9  and  a 
more  correct  mode  of  difcipline,  by  means  of  fuperin- 
tendants  appointed  by  the  Magiftrates  of  each  diftritt 
to  regulate  their  conduft,  and  keep  them  to  their  duty* 
be  rendered  of  great  utility  in  preventing  Crimes,  and 
in  dete&ing  Offenders.* 

At 

#  The  depredations  which  are  Committed  almoft  every  even- 
ing  in  Cheapfide,  and  the  adjacent  ftreets  leading  into  it,  afford 
firong  proofs  of  the  neceffity  of  an  improved  fyftem  with  regard  tv 
watchmen  and  Patroles. 

Allured  to  that  particular  part  ofthcetro  p  ©lis,  from  the  e\*- 
tenfivt  and  valuable  property  in  piece  gaidi  and  other  portable  arti- 
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At  prefent  the  Syftem  of  the  riightly  watch  ii 
without  energy,  disjointed,  and  governed  by  almoft  as 
many  different  A6ls  of  Parliament,  as  there  are  Pa- 
rifhes,  Hamlets,  Liberties,  and  Precinfts  Within  the  Bills 
of  Mortality  ;  and  where  the  payment  is  as  various, 
running  from  8^</.  up  to  2J.  a  night. 

The  Aft  of  the  14th  of  George  Hid.  {cap.  90.J 
entitled,  An  Aff  for  the  better  Regulation  of  the  Nightly 
Watch  within  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Wejlminjler^  and 
parts  adjacent^  contains  many  excellent  Regulations, 
but  they  do  not  extend  to  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis ;  and  for  want  of  an  afclive  and  fuperintend- 
ing  agency,  fuperior  to  beadles,  it  is  believed  and  felt 
that  they  are  not,  (even  within  the  diftrtft  included  in 
the  AS,)  correftly  carried  into  execution  j  and  that 
no  fmall  portion  of  thofe  yery  men  who  are  paid  for 

prote&ing 

clcs  which  are  conftantly  removing  to  and  from  the  different  (hops 
and  warehoufes : — a  multitude  of  thieves  and  pickpockets,  exhibit-*" 
ing  often  in  their  drefs  and  exterior,  the  appearance  of  gentlemen 
and  men  of  bufinefs,  aflemble  every  evening  in  gangs,  watching  at 
the  corners  of  every  ftreet,  ready  to  huftle  and  toh,  or  to  trip  up 
the  heels  of  tlic  'warehcujt- porters  and  the  fer<vants  of  Jhof-keepert 
tarrying  goods  ;  or  at  the  doors  of  warehoufes,  at  dufk  and  at  the 
time  they  are  locked,  to  be  ready  to  feize  loofe  parcels  when  un- 
perceived  j  by  all  which  means,  aided  by  a  number  of  other  tricks 
and  fraudulent  pretences,  they  are  but  too  fuccefsful  in  obtaining 
confiderable  booty.  In  (hort^  there  is  no  device  or  artifice  to 
which  thefc  vigilant  plunderers  do  not  refort :  of  which  an  exam* 
pie  appeared  in  a  recent  inftance,  where  almoft  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye*  while  the  fcrvant  of  an  eminent  filk-dyer  had  crofted  a 
narrow  ftreet,  his  horfe  and  cart,  containing  raw  (ilk  to  the  value  of 
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prote&ing  the  public,  are  not  only  inftruments  of  op- 
preffion  in  many  inftances,  by  extorting  money  inoft 
unwarrantably ;  but  are  frequently  accefiaries  in  aid- 
ing, abetting,  or  concealing  thg  commiffion  of  crimes, 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  deteft  and  fupprefs. 

If  to  the  fyftem  already  propofed,  of  regulating 
Jj>dging~boufes,  Dealers  in  Old  Metals^  Rags,  Ship's 
Stores,  Second-hand  Wearing  Apparel,  and  Petfons  ufing 
Crucibles,  were  added,  Regulations  obliging  Publicans, 
Tcrwnbrokers,  Watch-makers,  Buyers  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Working  and  other  Siherfmiths,  Dealers  in  old  ' and  fecond- 
band  Furniture,  Brokers  in  Jecond-hand  Goods,  Dealers 
in  old  Building-Materials,  Dealers  in  Dead  Horfes  and 
other  Animals,  and  Livery  Stable  Keepers  letting  Horfes 
for  hire,  to  make  a  return  of  their  names  and  places 
of  abode  to  the  Magiftrates  of  the  diftrift  where  they 

twelve  hundred  pounds,  were  driven  clear  off.  Many  of  thefe  atro- 
cious villains,  are  alfo  conilantly  in  waiting  ait  the  •  inns,  difguifed 
in  (liferent  ways,  perforating  travellers,,  coach-office  clerks,  portent 
and  coachmen,  for  the  purpofe  of  plundering  every  thing  that  is 
portable;  which,  with  the  afliftance  of  two  or  three  aflbciates  if  ne- 
ecflary,  is  carried  to  a  coach  called  for  the  purpofe,  and  immediately 
conveyed  to  the  receiver.  ■  •  . 

The  moft  adroit  thieves  in  this  line  are  generally  convi&sfrom 
the  hulks,  or  returned  tranfports,  who,  under  pretence  of  having 
fome  oftenfible  bufinefs,  (while  they  carry  on  the  trade  of  thieving) 
generally  open  a  chandler  s  Jhop,  fct  up  a  green-flall,  or  get  into  a 
fublu-boufe : — fome  of  thefe  old  offenders  are  known  alfo  to  keep 
livery-ftables  for  thieves,  and  horfes  for  the  ufc  of  highwaymen ; 
thereby  forming  a  connected  chain  by  which  thefc  criminal  people 
extend  and  facilitate  their  trade ;  nounjbing,  accommodating,  and 
far/porting  one  another, 
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refide ;  and  fubje&ing  them  to  a  penalty  if  they  con- 
cealed any  ftolen  goods,  or  horfcs,  after  the  fame  were 
defcribed  in  hand-bills  or  advertifernents,  or  any  horfe 
let  to  a  highwayman,  after  ftich  highwayman  was  ir> 
like  manner  advertifed;  much  mifchief  and  many  evD 
prattices,  as  well  as  robberies  and  burglar ies,  would  be 
prevented. 

If,  xnorcover,  a  proper  body  of  honeft,  able, 
and  aftive  Officers  and  Patroles  were  attached  to  each 
Public  Office,  and  a  fufficient  fund  was  eftablifhed  to 
defray  the  expences  of  following  up  informations  for 
the  dete&ion  of  criminal  people,  and  of  liberally  re- 
warding thofe  who  are  attive  and  ufeful  in  apprehend- 
ing criminals,  or  in  making  difcoveries,  tending  either 
to  the  recovery  of  property  ftolen,  of  to  th^  dete&ioa 
of  the  offenders,  little  doubt  need  be  entertatned^jia- 
der  the  guidance  of  a  fuperi  mending  and  vigilant  Po 
lice,  aided  by  zealous  and  a&ive  Magiftrates,  that  fuqh 
a  Syftem  would  loon  be  eftablilhed,  as  would  go  very 
far  towards  the  prevention  of  many  atrocious  crimes; 
the  exigence  and  incjreafe  of  which  have  long  been  3 
reproach  to  the  Criminal  Jurifprudence,  as  well  as  the 
Police,  of  the  Country* 
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CHAP.  VI. 


The  Frauds  arifing  from  the  manufacture  and  circulation 
of  bafe  Money : — The  Caufes  of  its  enormous  increafe 
of  late  years. — The  different  kinds  of  falfe  Coin  de- 
tailed : — The  Procefs  in  fabricating  each  J pedes  ex- 
plained:— The  immenfe  Profits  arifing  therefrom 
The  extenfive  Trade  in  fending  bafe  Coin  to  the  Coun- 
try.*—Its  univerfal  Circulation  in  the  Metropolis.— 
The  great  Grievance  arifing  from  it  to  Brewers,  Dif* 
tillers^  Grocers,  and  Retail  Dealers,  in  particular,  as 
yxll  as  the  labouring  Poor,  in  general. — The  principal 
Channels  through  which  it  is  uttered  in  the  Country 
and  in  the  Metropolis. -^Counterfeit  foreign  Money 
#  extremely  produfiive  to  the  dealers.— A furmary  View 
qf  the  Caufes  of  the  mf chief ;  the  Defefts  in  the  pre* 
fent  Laws  explained; — A  Remedy  propofed. 


JL  H  E  frauds  committed  by  the  fabrication'  of  bafe 
Money >  ajid  by  the  nefarious  praftices,  in  the  intro- 
duftion  of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  counterfeit  Coin 
into  the  circulation  of  the  Country*  are  next  to  be 
{Ufcufled, 

The  great  outlines  of  this  enormous  evil  having 
been  ftatcd  in  the  Jntrodu8iony  it  now  remains  to  elu- 
cidate that  part  of  the  fubjeft  which  is  coraie&ed 
with  fpecific  detail. 

On  e  of  the  greateft  fourCes  of  thefe  multiplied 
and  mcreafing  frauds  is  to  be  traced  to  the  various  in, 
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genious  improvements  which  fcave  taken  place  of  late 
years  at  Birmingham  in  mixing  metals,  and  in  (lamp- 
ing and  colouring  ornamental  buttons. 

The  fame  ingenious  procefe  is  fo  pafily  applied 
to  the  coinage  and  colouring  of  falfe  money,  and  alfa, 
to  the  mixing  of  the  metals  of  which  it  is  compofed, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  avarice  of  man, 
urged  by  the  profpeft  of  immenfe  profit,  has  occa- 
sioned that  vail  increafe  of  counterfeit  money  of 
every  defcriptian,  with  which  the  Country  is  at  prefent 
deluged. 

The  falfe  coinages  which  have  been  introduce^ 
into  circulation,  or  fold  as  articles  of  commerce  of  late 
years,  are  Guineas  arid  Half -Guineas >  Crowns  and  Half 
Crowns,  Shillings,  Sixpences,  Halfpence,  and  Farthings^ 
-  of  the  fimilitude  of  the  coin  of  the  realm:  of  •  foreign 
coin,  Half  Jdhannas,  Louis-tfors,  French  Half  Cr$wn^% 
Shillings  and  Sixpences*  3Q  Sol  pieces,  Prujftan  filver 
coin,  with  other  continental  coins ;  and  alfo  Sequins,  rf 
Turkey,  and  Pagodas  of  India. 

So  dexterous  and  fkilful  have  Coiners  now  be- 
come, that  by  mixing  a  certain  proportion  of  pure 
gold  with  a  compound  of  bafe  metal,  they  can  fabri- 
cate guineas  that  fhall  be  full  weight,  and  of  fuch  per- 
fect workmanlhip  as  to  elude  a  difcovery,  except  by 
perfons  of  flkiH  ;~while  the  intrinfie  value  does  not  ex- 
ceed thirteen  or  fourteen  (hillings,  and  in  fome  in- 
ftances  not  above  eight  or  nine.  Of  this  coinage  con- 
fiderable  quantities  were  circulated  fome  years  (ince, 
bearing  the  imprefliqn  of  George  the  Second:  and 

another 


another  coinage  of  counterfeit  guineas  of  t?ie  yeap 
1793,  bearing  the  imppeflion  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  iq 
now  a&ualiy  in  circulation,  finifhed  in  a  maftcrly 
manner,  and  neatly  full  weight,  although  the  intrinfic 
Value  is  not  above  eight  (hillinga:  half  guineas  are  alfq 
in  circulation  of  the  fame  coinage.  But  3s  the  fabrica- 
tion of  fuch  coin  requires  a  greater  degree  of  fkill  and 
ingenuity  than  generally  prevails,  and  alfo  a  greater 
capital  than  moft  coiners  are  able  to  command,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  has  gone  to  no  great  extent ;  for  amidft  all 
the  abufes  which  have  prevailed  of  late  years,  it  is  un- 
queftionably  true  that  the  guineas  and  half  guinea* 
which  have  been  counterfeited  in  a  ftyle  to  elude  de^ 
te&ion,  haye  borne  no  proportion  in  point  of  extent 
to  the  coinage  of  bafe  Silver.  Of  this  latter  there  arc 
fiue  different  kinds  at  prefent  counterfeited;  and  which 
yre  lhall  proceed  to  enumerate. 

The  Firft  of  tbefe  are  denominated  Fl  ats,  from  the 
prcumftancc  of  thjs  fpecies  of  money  being  cut  out  of 
flatted  plates,  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  filver  and 
blanched  copper.  The  proportion  of  filver  runs  from 
^pne  fourth  to  one  third*  and  in  fome  inftanccs  even  one 
half:  the  metals  are  mixed  by  a  chemical  preparation, 
find  afterwards  rolled  by  flatting  mills,  into  the  thick- 
pefs of  JhillingSy  balf-crownst/  or  crowns^  according  to 
the  de fire  of  the  parties  who  bring  the  copper  and  fil- 
ver, which  laft  is  generally  ftolen  plate.  There  is  only 
at  prefent  one  rolling  mill  in  London,  in  a  well-* 
known  lituation,  where  all  the  dealers  and  coiners  of 
(his  fpecies  of  bafe  money  refort,  for  the  purpofe  of 
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having  thcfe  plates  prepared;  from  which,  when  finifh* 
ed,  blanks  or  round  pieces  are  cut  out,  of  the  fizes  of 
the  money  meant  to  be  counterfeited. 

Tub  artifans  who  (lamp  or  coin  thefe  blanks  into 
bafe  money  arc  feldom  interefted  themfelves.  They 
generally  work  as  mechanics  for  the  large  dealers  who 
employ  a  capital  in  the  trade  ;-^and  who  furnifti  the 
plates,  and  pay  about  eight  per  cent,  for  the  coinage, 
being  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  each  (hilling,  and 
two  pence  .half-penny  for  each  half-crown. 

This  operation  confifts  firft  in  turning  the  blanks 
in  a  lathe  ; — then  (lamping  them,  by  means  of  a  prefi, 
with  dies  with  the  exaft  impreffion  of  the  coin  intended 
toJ>e  imitated : — they  are  afterwards  rubbed  with  fynd- 
piper  and  cork  ;  then  put  into  aqua-fonis  to  bring  the 
filver  to  the  furface;  then  rubbed  with  common  fait; 
then  with  cream  of  tartar ;  then  warmed  in  a  (hovel 
or  finular  machine  before  the  fire :  and  laft  of  all  rub* 
bed  with  blackings  to  give  the  money  the  appearance 
of  having  been  in  circulation. 

All  thefe  operations  are  fo  quickly  performed* 
that  two  perfons  (a  man  and  his  wife  for  inftance)  can 
completely  finifh  to  the  nominal  amount  of  fifty 
pounds  in  (hillings  and  half-crowns  in  two  days,  by 
w  hich  they  will  earn  each  two  guineas  a  day. 

A  shilling  of  this  fpecies,  which  exhibits 
nearly  the  appearance  of  what  has  been  ufually  called 
a  Birmingham  (hilling,  is  intrinfically  wrth  from  two* 
pence  to  four  pence;  and  crowns  and  half-crowns  are 
in  the  fame  proportion.   The  quantity  made  of  this 
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fort  of  counterfeit  coinage  is  very  confiderable  :  it  re- 
quires lefs  ingenuity  than  any  other  methods  of  coin- 
ing, though  at  the  fame  time  it  is  the  moft  expenfivc 
mode,  and  of  courfe  the  lead  profitable  to  the  Dealer; 
who  for  the  moft  part  difpofes  of  it  to  the  utterers, 
vulgarly  called  Smd/bers,  at  from  28s.  .to  40s.  for  a 
guinea,  according  to  the  quality  ;  while  thefe  Smajbers 
generally  manage  to  utter  it  again  at  the  Jull  import 
value. 

7Zv  Second  Species  of  counterfeit  Silver-  money  pafles 
among  the  dealers  by  the  denomination  of  Plate  v 
Goods;  from  the  circumftance  of  the  (hillings  and 
half-crowns  being  made  of  copper  of  a  reduced  fize, , 
and  afterwards  plated  with  filver,  fo  extended  as  to 
form  a  rim  round  the  edge.  This  coin  is  afterwards 
ftamped  with  dies  fo  as  to  refemble  the  real  coin;  andi 
from  the  circumftance  of  the  furface  being  pure  filver, 
is  not  eafily  difcQvered  except  by  ringing  the  money 
on  a  table ;  but  as  (his  fpecies  of  bafe  money  requires 
a  knowledge  of  plating  as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  inge- 
nuity, it  is  of  courfe  confined  to  few  hands.  It  is 
however  extremely  profitable  to  thofe  who  carry  it  on, 
as  it  can  generally  be  uttered,  without  deteflion,  at  its 
full  import  value, 

The  third  /pedes  gf  bafe  Silver-money  is  called 
Plain  Goons,  and  is  totally  confined  to  ftiillings. 
Thele  are  made  of  copper  blanks  turned  in  a  lathe,  of 
the  exaft  fize  of  a  Birmingham  (hilling,  afterwards  fil- 
vered  over  by  a  particular  operation  ufed  in  colouring 
pietal  buttons ;  they  arc  then  rubbed  over  with  cream 
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•f  tartar  and  blacking,  after  which  they  are  fit  for  cir- 
culation. 

These  (hillings  do  not  coft  the  makers  above  one 
half-penny  each  :  they  are  fold  very  low  to  the  Smajb* 
ers  or  Uttercrs,  who  pafs  them  where  they  can,  at  the 
full  nominal  value ;  and  when  the  filver  wears  off, 
which  is  very  foon  the  cafe,  they  are  fold  to  the  Jews 
as  bad  (hillings,  who  generally  refell  them  at  a  fmalt 
profit  to  cuftomers,  by  whom  they  are  recoloured,  and 
thus  foon  brought  again  into  circulation.  The  profit 
is  immenfe,  owing  to  the  trifling  value  of  the  mate- 
rials; but  the  circulation,  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
difcovery,  is  not  yet  very  extenfive.  It  is  however  to 
be  remarked,  that  it  is  a  fpecies  of  coinage  recently 
introduced. 

fhe  Fourth  Clafs  of  counterfeit  filver-moncy  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Castings  or  Cast  Goods. 
This  fpecies  of  work  requires  great  (kill  and  ingenuit}^ 
and  is  therefore  confined  to  few  hands;  for  none  but 
excellent  artifts  can  atfejnpt  it,  Vuh  any  profpeel  of 
great  fuccefs. 

The  procefs  is  to  igelt  blanched  copper,  and  to 
caft  it  in  moulds,  having  the  impreffion,  and  being  of 
the  fize  of  a  crozvn,  a  ba^^crczvn^  a  Jbffling%  or  a  fix- 
pence,  as  the  cafe  may  be ;  after  being  removed  from 
the  moulds,  the  money  thus  formed  is  cleaned  off,  and 
afterwards  neatly  filvcrcd  over  by  an  operation  fimilar 
to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  mant}fa£ture  of 
buttons*  - 

The  counterfeit  money  made  in  imitation  of  (hil- 
lings 
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lings  by  this  procefs,  is  generally  call  fo  at  to  have  a 
crooked  appearance  :  and  the  deception  is  fo  admirable, 
that  although  intrinfically  not  worth  one  halfpenny^  by  , 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  thick  crooked  Jbilling% 
they  enter  into  circulation  without  fufpicion*  and  are 
feldom  refufed  while  the  furface  qxhibits  no  ,  part  of  the 
copper;  and  eveij  after  this  the  itinerant  Jews  will 
purchafc  them  at  three-pence  each,  though  fix  tim*** 
their  intrinfic  value,  well  knowing  that  they  can  again 
be  recoloured  at  the  expence  of  half  a  farthing,  fo  as 
to  pafs  without  difficulty  for  their  nominal  value  of 
twelve  pence. 

The  profit  therefore  in  every  view,  whether  to 
the  original  maker,  or  to  the  fubfequent  purchafers,  , 
after  having  loft  their  colour,  is  itnmenfe. 

In  fabricating  this  fpecies  of  bafe  money,  the 
Workmen  are  always  more  fecure  than  where  prefles 
and  dies  are  ufed;  becaufc,  upon  the  lead  alarm,  and 
before  any  officer  of  juftice  can  have  admiffion,  the 
counterfeits  are  thrown  into  the  crucible  ;  the  moulds 
arc  deftroyed ;  and  nothing  is  to  be  found  that  can 
convict,  or  even  criminate,  the  offender :  on  this  ac- 
count the  prefent  makers  of  call  money  have  reigned 
long,  and  were  they  careful  and  frugal,  they  might 
have  become  extremely  rich ;  but  prudence  rarely 
falls  to  the  lot  of  men  who  live  by  a£ts  of  criminality. 

The  Fifth  and  lafl  Species  of  bafe  coin  made  in 
imitation  of  filver-money  of  the  realm,  is  called  Figs 
or  Fig  Things.  It  is  a  very  inferior  fort  of  counter- 
feit money,  of  which  compofition  however  the  chief 

pan 


dart  of  the  fixpences  now  in  circulation  ire*  tauufo 
The  proportion  of  filver  is  not,  generally  fpeaking*  of 
the  value  of  one  farthing  in  half  a  crown ;  although 
there  are  certainly  fome  exceptions,  as  counterfeit  fix* 
pences  have  been  lately  difcovered,  fome  with  a  mix- 
ture, and  fome  wholly  filver :  but  even  thefe  did  not 
yield  the  makers  lefs  than  from  50  to  80  per  cent, 
while  the  profit  on  the  former  is  not  lefs  than  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thou  fan d  per  cent,  and  fometimcs 
more. 

It  is  impoffible  to  eftimate  the  amount  of  this 
bafe  money  which  has  entered  into  the  circulation  of 
the  Country  during  the  1  aft  twenty  years;  but  it  mull 
be  immenfe,  lince  one  of  the  principal  coiners  in  the 
flat  way  who  has  lately  left  off  bufinefs,  and  made 
fome  important  difcoveries,  acknowledged  to  a  Ma- 
gift  rate  of  the  Police,  that  he  had  coined  to  the  extent 
of  two  hundred  thou/and  pounds  fterling  in  counterfeit 
balf-crozvns9  and  other  bafe  filver-money,  in  a  period 
of  feven  years.  This  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  two  pcr- 
fons  can  (lamp  and  finifh  to  the  amount  of  from  200L 
to  300I.  a  week. 

Of  the  Copper  Money  made  in  imitation  of  the 
current  coin  of  the  realm,  there  are  many  different 
forts  fold  at  various  prices,  according  to  the  fize  and 
weight;  but  in  general  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds,  namely,  the  ftamped  and  the  plain  half-pence, % 
of  both  which  kinds  immenfe  quantities  have  been 
1  made 
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made  in  London;  and  alfo  at  Birmingham)  Wedg- 
bury,  Billion,  and  Wolverhampton,  &c.# 

The  plain  halfpence  are  generally  made  at  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  from  their  thicknefs,  afford  a  wonder- 
ful deception.  They  are  fold,  however,  by  the 
coiners  to  the  large  dealers  at  about  a  farthing  each, 
or  100  per  cent,  profit  in  the  tale  or  aggregate  num- 
ber. Thefe  dealers  are  not  the  utterers but  fell  them 
again  by  retail  in  pieces^  or  fivc-Jbilling  papers^  at  the 
rate  of  from  28s.  to  31s.  for  a  guinea;  not  only  to  the 
Smafhers,  but  alfo  to  perfons  in  different  trades,  as 
well  in  the  Metropolis  as  in  the  Country  Towns,  who 
pafs  them  in  the  courfe  of  their  bufinefs  at  the  full 
import  vjilue. 

Farthings  are  alfo  made  in  confiderable  quan- 
tities, chiefly  in  London,  but  fo  very  thin  that  the  pro- 
fit upon  this  fpecies  of  coinage  is  much  greater  than  on 
the  half-pence,  though  thefe  counterfeits  are  not  now, 
as  formerly,  made  of  bafe  adulterated  metal.  The 
copper  of  which  they  are  made  is  generally  pure.  The 
advantage  lies  in  the  weight  alone,  where  the  coiner s, 
/ellers9  and  utterers  do  not  obtain  iefs  than  250  per 
cent.  A  well  known  coiner  has  been  faid  to  fmifh 
^rom  fixty  to  eighty  pounds  (lerling  a  week.  Of  Balf- 

*  A  fpecies  of  counterfeit  half-pence  made  wholly  of  lead,  has 
been  lately  circulated  in  confiderable  quantities,  coloured  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  even  to  deceive  the  beft  judges.  They  are  generally  of 
the  Reign  of  George  II.  and  have  the  exaft  appearance  of  old 
Mint  half-pence* 
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£erice,  two  or  three  perfons  can  ftamp  and  finifh  to  th<* 
hominal  amount  of  at  lead  two  hundred  pounds  in  fit 
days. 

When  it  is  confidered that  thefe dre  not  lefs  thaii 
between  forty  and  fifty  coinages  or  private  mints,  al- 
moft  conftantly  employed  in  London  and  in  different 
country  towns,  in  (tamping  and  fabricating  baft  Giver 
and  copper  money,  the  evil  may  truly  be  faid  to  • 
have  arrived  at  ah  enormous  height.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  thefe  people  have  been  a  good  deal  interrupted 
and  embarraffed  of  late,  by  detcftions  and  convictions; 
but  while  the  laws  are  fo  inapplicable  to  the  new  tricks 
and  devices  they  have  reforted  to,  thefe  convi£lions 
are  only  a  drop  iri  the  bucket ;  and  indeed  it  is  no  un- 
ufual  thing  for  the  wife  and  family  of  a  cqlprit,  or 
Convifted  feller  of  bafe  money*  to  carry  on  the  bu- 
tiefs,  and  to  fupport  him  luxuriously  in  Newgate,  until 
the  expiration  of  the  year  and  day's  imprifonment* 
which  is  generally  the  punifhment  infli&ed  for  this  fpe- 
cies  of  offence.  (See  poji  432  nj 

It  has  been  already  ftated,  (page  19)  that  trading 
in  bafe  money  has  now  become  as  regular  and  fyftema* 
tic  as  any  fair  branch  of  trade* — 

Certain  it  is  that  immenfe  quantities  are  regu- 
larly fent  from  London  to  the  Camps  during  the  fum- 
mer  feafon;  and  to  perfons  at  the  fea-ports  and  manu- 
facturing towns,  who  again  fell  in  retail  to  the  different 
tradeftnen  and.  others  who  pafs  them  at  the  full  im- 
port value. 

In 
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In-  this  nefarious  traffic  a  number  of  the  lower 
Order  of  the  Jews  in  London  affift  the  dealers,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  particularly  in  the  circulation  of  bad 
half- pence. 

It  has  not  been  an  unufual  thing  for  feveral  of 
thefe  dealers  to  hold  a  kind  of  market,  every  morning* 
where  from  forty  to  fifty  Jew  boys  are  regularly  ,fup« 
plied  with  counterfeit  half-pence ;  which  they  difpofe 
of  in  the  courfe  of  the  day  in  different  ftreets  and  lanes 
of  the  Metropolis,  for  bad fallings^  at  about  3d,  each. 
Care  is  always  taken  that  the  perfon  who  cries  bad 
(hillings  fliall  have  a  companion  near  him  who  carries 
the  half-pence,  and  takes  charge  of  the  purchafed  fhilr 
lings  (which  are  not  cut) :  fo  as  to  elude  the  detection 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Police,  in  the  event  of  being 
fearched. 

The  bad  (hillings  thus  purchafed,  are  received 
inpayment,  by  the  employers  of  the  boys,  for  the  bad 
half  pence  fupplied  them,  at  the  rate  of  four  {hillings  a 
dozen ;  and  are  generally  re-fold  to  Smq/bers^  at  a 
profit  of  two  (hillings  a  dozen ;  who  fpeedily  re-co- 
lour them,  and  introduce  them  again  into  circulation, 
at  their  full  nominal  value. 

The  boys  will  generally  clear  from  five  to  feven 
ihillings  a  day,  by  this  fraudulent  bufinefs ;  which  they 
almoft  uniformly  fpend,  during  the  evening,  in  riot 
and  debauchery ;  returning  perinylefs  in  the  mprniug 
to  their  old  trade. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  frauds  upon  the  Public  multi- 
H  ply 
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ply  beyond  all  poffible  conception,  while  the  traded* 
man,  who,  unwarily  at  leaft  if  not  improperly,  fells  his 
counterfeit  (hillings  to  Jew  boys  at  three-pence  each, 
little  fufpefts  that  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of  being  returned 
upon  him  again  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence;  or  300  per 
cent  profit  to  the  purchafers  and  utterers. 

But  thefe  are  not  die  only  criminal  devices 
which  the  coiners  and  dealers,  as  well  as  the  utterers 
Of  bafe  money,  have  recourfe  to,  for  anfwering  their 
iniquitous  purpofes, 

Co  u  m  ter  r  e  it  French  half  crowns  and  (hillings, 
of  excellent  workmanfliip,  have  been  lately  introduced 
with  a  view  to  elude  the  punifhment  of  the  law. 

Fraudulent  die-finkers  are  to  be  found  both 
in  the  Metropolis  and  in  Birmingham,  who  are  excel- 
lent artifts ;  able  and  willing  to  copy  the  exaft  fimili- 
tude  of  any  coin,  from  the  Britifh  guinea  to  the  fequin 
of  Turkey,  or  to  the  Star  Pagoda  of  Arcot,  The  de- 
linquents have  therefore  every  opportunity  and  affift- 
ance  they  can  wilh  for;  while  their  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  deficiency  of  the  laws,  and  where  the  point  of 
danger  lies,  joined  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  detec- 
tion, operates  as  a  great  encouragement  to  this  fpecies 
of  treafon,  felony,  and  fraud ;  and  affords  the  moll 
forcible  reafon  why  thefe  pefts  of  fociety  have  fo  in- 
.  creafedand  multiplied  of  late  years. 

An  opinion  prevails,  founded  on  information  ob- 
tained through  the  medium  of  the  moil  intelligent  of 
thefe  coiners  and  dealers,  that  of  the  counterfeit  money 
now  in  circulation,  not  above  one  third  part  is  of  the 
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Ipecies  of  Flats  or  compojitionmoney  ;  which  we  have 
feen  is  the  mod  intrinfically  valuable  of  counterfeit 
filver,  and  contains  from  one  fourth  to  one  half  Giver ; 
the  remainder  being  blanched  copper.-*-The  other  two 
thirds  of  the  counterfeit  money  being  c aft  or  wajhcd,  and 
intrinfically  worth  little  or  nothing,  the  impofition  upon 
the  public  is  obvious.  Taking  the  whole  upon  an  aver- 
age, the  amount  of  the  injury  mull  be  confiderably 
within  ten  per  cent,  of  a  total  lofs  upon  the  mafs  of 
the  bafe  filver  money  now  in  circulation ;  which,  if  a 
conclufion  may  be  drawn  from  what  pafles  under  the  - 
review  of  any  perfon  who  has  occafion  to  receive  fil- 
ver in  exchange,  muft  confiderably  exceed  one  million 
fterling!  To  this  we  have  the  miferable  profpeft  ofan 
acce(E6n  every  year,  until  fome  effe£iual  ftepsfliall  be 
taken  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Of  the  Copper  Coinage,  the  quantity  of  counter- 
feits now  in  circulation  may  be  truly  faid  to  equal  three 
fourth  parts  of  the  whole,  independent  of  the  daily  ac- 
cefiion ;  and  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  a  very 
great  proportion  of  the  a&ual  counterfeits  pafs  as  mint 
halfpence,  from  their  fizc  and  appearance,  although 
they  have  yielded  the  coiners  a  large  profit* 

In  Ihort,  nothing  can  be  on  a  worfe  footing  than 
both  the  filver  and  copper  coinage  of  this  kingdom  a/t 
the  prefent  period ;  for  at  no  time  can  any  perfon  mi- 
nutely examine  either  the  one  coin  or  the  other,  which 
may  come  into  his  poflcflion,  without  finding  a  confi- 
derable  proportion  counterfeit. 

H  2  What 


What  therefore  mull  be  the  fituation  of  the  rer 
tail  dealers,  the  brewers,  diftillcrs,  and  many  other 
clafles  of  induftrious  traders,  who,  in  the  courfe  of 
their  bufinefs,  are  compelled  to  receive  fuch  money  as 
is  in  circulation?* 

The  burden  is  not  only  grievous  beyond  expref* 
lion,  to  thofe  who  have  no  alternative  but  to  take  fuch 
bafe  momby  in  payment;  but  extends  indireftly  to  the 
Poor:  in  as  much  as  the  diminifhed  value  of  fuch  coin, 
anting  from  its  reduced  or  bafe  quality,  taken  in  conT 
ne&ion  with  the  quantities  thrown  into  circulation, 
tends  to  enhance  the  price  of  the  firft  articles  of 
.neceffity. 

Th  e  labourer,  the  handicraftfman,  and  the  work- 
ing manufafturer,  being  generally  paid  their  weekly 
wages,  partly  in  copper  money  of  the  prefent  depreciated 
value ; — it  is  obvious  that  they  muft  obtain  lefs  than 
they  would  otherwife  receive,  were  the  coin  of  a  higher 
ftandard;  for  the  retail  dealers  who  furnifh  the  poor 
with  food,  muft  fliield  themfelves,  at  leaft  in  part, 

*  It  is  finccrely  to  be  regretted  that  any  objections  (hould 
have  arifen  relative.to  the  adoption  of  a  Copper  coinage,  fimilar  to 
the  beautiful  and  mafterly  fpecimens  which  were  fabricated  in  the 
year  1 790,  and  tendered  to  Government  by  that  excellent  Artift, 
.and  ufeful  and  valuable  Man — Mr.  Bolton,  of  Birmingham, 

Such  a  Coinage,  while  the  expence,  at  that  time  when  Copper 
was  low,  would  have  been  very  moderate,  muft  have  remedied 
•  completely  all  thofe  evils  which  have  proved  fuch  a  weight  upon 
the  Commerce  of  the  Country  both  before  and  fince  that  period. 

againft 
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tgainft  the  unavoidable  lofles  arifing  from  bafe  money, 
by  advancing  the  prices  of  their  various  commodities* 
Nor  are*  fuch  advances  made  upon  a  principle 
which  cannot  be  defended ;  fince  it  is  evident  that  the 
relative  value  even  of  the  Mint  copper  coin  to  gold  or 
filver,  is  nearly  twice  its  inirinfic  value-,  and  while  fuch 
copper  money  cannot  be  paid  into  the  receipt  of  His 
Majefty's  Exchequer,  or  received  in  payment  by  the 
officers  of  the  revenue,  the  burden  and  lofs  of  a  dimi- 
nilhed  coin  fall  entirely  upon  the  traders,  (who  are 
compelled  to  receive  fuch  money),  and  upon  the  la- 
bourers and  mechanics  through  whofe  medium  it  is 
chiefly  circulated. 

While  the  difproportton thus  ftated  between  the 
denominative  value  of  copper  and  filver  money  is  fo 
very  great,  it  is  evident  that  the  legal  coinage  of  copper 
muft  produce  an  immenfe  profit ;  as  dne  pound  of  cop- 
per eftimated  at  15  pence*  will  make  as  many  half- 
pence, of  the  legal  coinage,  as  pafs  for  two  Jhillings. 

This  fad  plainly  (hews  the  vaft  temptation  which 
is  held  out  to  thofe  who  carry  on  the  counterfeit  coin- 
age, where  the  profit  from  the  coiner  to  the  dealers, 
and  from  thefe  dealers  to  the  utterers,  at  the  full  deno- 
minative value,  muft  be  in  many  inftances  from  two  to 
three  hundred  per  cent.  When  to  this  circumftance 
is  added  the  fecurity  which  the  deficiencies  in  the  prc- 

*  A  few  yean  ago  (hcct-coppcr  was  as  low  as  a  pound, 
and  will  probably  be  again  at  the  fame  price  on  Ac  return  of  Peace* 
Indeed  it  has  lately  been  even  lower* 
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fent  laws  hold  out,  the  whole  operates  as  a  kind  of 
bounty  to  thefe  fraudulent  people,  who  cannot  refift 
the  profecution  of  a  trade  where  the  profit  is  fo  im- 
mertfe,  and  where  a  coinage  equally  pure  and  heavy 
as  the  mint  ftandard  would  even  be  extremely  pro- 
duftive. 

In  every  view  the  evil  arifmg  from  bafe  money 
of  every  denomination  appears  to  be  of  the  greatcft 
magnitude — while  its,  extent  will  fcarce  be  credited  by 
any  but  thofe  who  have  turned  their  attention  very 
minutely  to  the  fubjeft. 

The  trade  of  dealing  in  bafe  money  acquires  its 
greateft  vigour  towards  the  end  of  March;  for  then  the 
Lotteries  are  over,  when  Swindlers,  Gamblers,  Pre- 
teheed  Dealers  in  Horfes,  Travellers  with  E.  O.  Tables, 
and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  go  into  the,  country,  carrying 
with  them  confiderable  quantities  of  counterfeit  filver 
and  copper  coin;  by  which  they  are  enabled,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  extend  the  circulation,  by  cheating  and  de- 
frauding ignorant  country  people, 

In  the  fpring  feafon  too,  the  dealers  in  bafe  money 
begin  to  make  up  their  orders  for  the  different  country 
towns;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  upon  good  grounds,  .that 
there  is  now  fcarce  a  place  of  any  confequence  all  over 
the  kingdom  where  they  have  not  their  correfpondents; 
it  is  alio,  a  fa£l  well  eftablifted,  that  thefe  correfpond-r 
ents  come  regularly  to  the  Metropolis,  and  alfo  go  to 
Birmingham  once  or  twice  a  year  for  the  purpofe  of 
purchafing  bafe  money, 

It 
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It  very  feldom  happens,  on  account  of  the 
great  demand,  (efpecially  of  late  years)  that  the  dealers 
have  ever  any  confiderable  ftock  on  hand.  The  bafe 
money  is  no  fooner  finifhed,  than  it  is  packed  up  and 
font  to  cuftomers  in  town  and  country ;  and  with  fuch 
rapidity  has  it  been  fabricated,  on  occafions  of  pr effing 
emergency,  that  a  lingle  dealer  has  been  known  to  pro- 
cure  from  the  coiners  who  worked  for  him,  from 
£300.  to  £500.  for  country  orders,  in  the  courfe  of 
the  week ! 

The  lower  ranks  among  the  Irifh,  and  the  Jews* 
are  the  chief  fupporters  of  the  trade  of  circulating  bafe 
money  in  London;— there  is  faid  to  be  fcarce  an  Irifh 
labourer  who  does  not  exchange  his  week's  wages  for 
bafe  money ;  taking  a  mixture  of  (hillings,  fixpences, 
and  copper. 

The  jews  principally  confine  themfelves  to  the 
coinage  and  circulation  of  copper;  while  the  Irifh  wo- 
men are  the  chief  utterers  and  cdlourers  of  bafe  filv^r. 
A  vaft  number  of  thefe  low  females  have  acquired  the 
mifchievous  art  of  colouring  the  bad  fhillings  and  fix- 
pences,  which  they  purchafe  from  the  employers -  of 
Jew-boys,  who  cry  bad  jhillings. 

It  is  fomewhat  lingular  that  among  the  Jews,  al- 
though many  cafes  occur  where  they  appear  to  be 
comers  of  copper  money  and  dealers  to  a  great  extent, 
yet  fcarce  an  inftance  can  be  adduced  of  their  having 
any,  concern  in  the  coinage  or  in  the  colouring  of  bafe 
filver;  neither  are  they  extenfive  dealers  in  any  other 
bafe  money  than  copper. 
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Th  £  Jews,  however,  deal  largely  in  foreign  coin, 
counterfeited  in  this  country ;  having  been  the  chief 
means  by  which  Louis  d'Ors,  Half  Jobannas%  as  well  as 
various  filver  coins,  made  of  bafe  metal,  have  been 
fe^t  out  of  this  country.  It  is  through  the  fame  chan- 
nel that  the  Sequins  of  Turkey  are  circulated;  as  alfo 
the  Pagodas  of  India.* 

In  contemplating  and  in  developing  the  caufes 
fcf  the  vaft  accumulation  and  incrcafe  of  bafe  money, 
which  has  thus  deluged  the  country  of  late  years*  the 
f  vil  will  be  found  to  ptoceed  chiefly  from  the  want  of 
a  new.  coinage; — if  laws,  applicable  to  the  new  tricks 
and  devices  prattifed  ibt  coiners  : — of  proper  rewards 
for  the  detection  and  apprebicffkn  qf  Offenders  f^-and  of  a 
fufficient  fund  to  enfurc  the  prompt  execution  of  the  law  $ 
by  a  vigorous  and  energetic  Police,  direQed  not  only  to 
the  dete&ion  and  punifhment  of  offenders,  but  alfo  to 
the  means  of  prevention. 

The  vigour  and  energy  requifite  to  the  fuppref- 
fion  of  crimes  of  every  kind,  but  particularly  that  of 
the  coinage  and  circulation  of  bafe  money*  depend 
much  on  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  Magiftrate  :  and 
on  the  affording  an  adequate  pecuniary  refourcfc,  to 
enable  him  to  reward  men  who  may  undertake  to  rifk 
their  perfons  in  the  company  of  defperate  and  daring 
offenders,  in  order  to  obtain  that  fpecies  of  evidence 
Which  will  produce  a  convi&ion.  Without  fuch  pe- 
cuniary refource,  the  law,  as  well  as  the  exertions  oF 

*  S$e  ante,  pagt  ai. 
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the  Magiftrate,  becomes  a  dead  letter:  and  his  efforts, 
for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public  jus- 
tice, are  crippled  and  loft  to  the  community. 

In  fuppre fling  great  evils,  ftrong  and  adequate 
powers  muft  be  applied  and  nothing  can  give  force 
and  a&ivity  to  thefe  powers,  but  the  ability  to  reward 
liberally  all  perfons  engaged  in  the  public  fervice, 
either  as  police  officers,  or  as  temporary  agents  for  the 
purpofe  of  dete&iog  atrocious  offenders.  The  fol- 
lowing ideas  are  therefore  fuggefted  with  a  view  to  the 
important  fubjeft  at  prefent  under  difcuffion, 

The  coinage  laws  (except  thofe  relating  to  cop^ 
per  money)  which  contain  the  mod  important  regula- 
tions in  the  yray  of  prevention,  having  been  made  a 
century  ago,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  in  consequence 
of  the  regular  progrefs  of  the  evil,  and  the  new  tricks 
and  devices  reforted  to,  in  that  period,  that  many  ob- 
vious amendments  have  become  neceffary.    A  con* 
folidation  of  the  whole  laws  from  the  25  th  of  Edward 
the  Third,  io  the  14th  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  would, 
perhaps,  be  the  moft  defirable  objeft;  as  it  would  af-  % 
ford  a  belter  opportunity  of  correfting  every  defici- 
ency, and  of  rendering  this  branch  of  the  criminal 
code  concife^  elear^  explicit^ — applicable  to  the  exifting 
evils,  and  to  the  means  of  prevention. 

For  the  purpofe,  however,  of  more  fully  eluci- 
dating this  propofition,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  ftate  the 
exifting  laws,  and  what  are  confidered  as  the  moft  ap- 
parent deficiencies  therein, 
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We  will  begin  by  giving  a  fhort  Summary  of  the 
exifting  Laws. 

25.  Edw.  lll.Jlat.  5,       Thefe  afts  make  counterfeiting  die 
cap.  2.  gold  and  filver  coin  of  the  realm— 

i  Mary%Jlat.  2,  c.  6,   counterfeiting  foreign  moraey;  current 
1  &  2  Ph.  &  Mary,    within  the  realm — knowingly  bring- 
cap.  11.  ing  falfe  money  into  the  realm  coun*- 

5  Eliz.  cap.  11.         terfeit  to  the  money  of  England;  or 
14  Eliz.  cap.  3.         bringing  In  any  falfe  and  counterfeit 
18  Eliz..tf3^.  1.         money,  current  within  the  realm  ;  in 
order  to  utter  the  fame  here  ;-r-dimi» 
nifliing  or  lightening  any  current  (gold 

or  filver)  coin — High  Trcafon.  

Counterfeiting  foreign  money,  not 
current  in  the  kingdom — Mifprifwn  of 
Treafon. 

7  Will.  III.  cap.  3.        Thefe  A£ts  contain  a  detail  of  the 

— 8&gWill»III.    principal  offences  and  punilhments, 

etf/>.26.(madeper-  -upon  which  profecutions  are  founded 

pcti  al  by  7  Anne,    at  prefent. 

c.  25) — 9  &  10 

Will.  III.  C.  21, 
7i.l1  of  Queen  Anne.      Allows  4G0I.  a  year  for  profecuting 

cap.  24.  Offenders  ;  increafed  by  15  Geo.  II., 

c.  28.  §  10,  to  600I. 
15th  and  16th  of      Amends  fome  of  the  abovp  laws, 
.    George  II.  cap.    and  eflablifhcs  new  regulations  relative 

28.  to  the  Copper  Coinage. 

iithGcorgcIlI.c^.       Makes  further  regulations  fefpefi- 

40.  ing  the  Copper  Coinage;  which,  how- 

ever, have  not  been  at  all  effectual. 
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We  next  proceed  to  ftate  the  deficiencies  of  thefe 
Laws. 

I-  Profecutions  are  at  prefent  limited  to  commence  within 
three  months.  This  may  often  defeat  juftLce,  as  offences 
committed  in  the  Country  frequently  cannot  be  tried 
in  lefs  than  four,  five,  and  in  fome  cafes  nearly  fix  months. 
Mr  The  limitation  to  12  months  would  remove  the  difficulty. 

a.  The  words  Milled  Money  feemed  neceflary,  in  the  minds  of 
the  makers  of  the  Aft  of  8  and  9  William  III.  cap.  *6. 
to  form  the  defcription  of  Coin  fimilar  to  the  current  Coin 
of  the  Realm ;  and  that  Aft  declares  it  to  be  felony  to  take, . 
receive,  pay,  or  put  off  counterfeited  milled  Money .—A  con* 
fiderable  portion  of  counterfeit  Coin  is  cajl  and  not  milled, 
{IT  The  words  counterfeit  Money,  Milled,  or  not  Milled, 
would  remove  the  ambiguity. 

3,  No  provifion  is  made  in  any  Aft  againft,  and  consequently 
no  punifhment  is  inflifted  on,  the  offence  of  buying  bafe 
money  to  recolour  it  ;-*-this  is  a  modern  device. 

4.  Neither  does  it- appear  that  any  provifion  is  clearly  made, 
orpuniihmcnt  inflifted,  for  the  offence  of  uttering  bafe  JiU 
ver  Money  in  exchange,  as  well  as  in  payment:  except  under 
fiat.  8  and  9  Will.  III.  cap.  36,  where  the  expreffion  of 
counterfeit  milled  money  is  ufed  ;  the  ambiguity  of  which  has 
already  been  noticed.  The  words  in  the Jlat,  15  Geo.  II. 
c.  28*  are,  "  any  perfon  who  (hall  utter  or  tender  in  pay- 
ment," and  it  feems  that  the  word  utter  cannot  be  detached 
from  the  fubfequent  words,  "  in  payment." 

j.  No  exifting  law  gives  any  power  to  Magiftrates,  upon  in- 
formation  on  oath,  to  fearch  for,  or  feize  counterfeit  Coin, 
in  the  cuftody  or  poffeflion  of  known  Dealers  or  reputed 
Utterers ;  although  thefe  Dealers  and  JJtterers  are  now  the 
perfons  (and  not  the  aftual  Coiners)  who  keep  the  bafe 
Money ;  neither  is  there  any  power  to  feize  bafe  Money 
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conveying  iq  coaches  or  waggons  going  iuto  the  country 
Under  this  Ihelter  the  Dealers  are  enabled  to  hold  markets 
for  fale  in  their  houfes,  where  they  frequently  keep  largi 
flocks ;  and  bafe  Money  is  alfo  fent  into  the  Country  with 
out  the  lead  haiard  of  dete&iort  or  feizure, 

.6,  No  power  is  direfily  given  by  any  exifting  law,  even  upoi 
the  raoft  pointed  information,  to  fearch  the  houCes  or  work 
fhops  of  Coiners  in  the  night  time,  Hence  it  is  that  detec 
tion  becomes  fo  difficult,  and  the  evil  increafes,  becaufi 
the  law  in  fame  meafure  (hi elds  the  offenders  from  difco 
very.  Since  in  Lottery  offences  (which  are  certainlj 
greatly  inferior  in  their  enormity  to  Coining)  a  power  i: 
granted  to  break  open  houfes  in  the  night  time,  furely  n< 
reafon  can  be  afligned  why  treafonable  offences,  in  Coin^ 
ing  bafe  Money,  mould  not  in  this  refpeft  be  on  the  fam< 
footing.  Unlefs  a  pofitive  power  is  given  to  fearch  ii 
the  night,  and  fuddenly  to  force  open  doors  or  windows 
it  will  be  impoflible  to  detcft  the  Makers  of  Call- Money. 

7.  The  laws  peculiarly  relating  to  the  Copper  Coinage 
although  more  modern,  have  alfo  been  found  to  be  ex 
tremely  defective,  and  totally  inadequate  to  their  objeft. 

The  Aft  of  the  nth  of  his  prcfent  Majefty,  cap.  40,  m 
deed,  makes  it  felony  to  fell  Copper  Money  of  the  fimilitud 
cf  the  current  Money  of  the  Realm  at  a  lefs  value  than  the  dc 
nomination  doth  import ;  but  the  benefit  of  Clergy  not  be 
ing  taken  away,  and  no  fpecific  punifhraent  being  menti 
oned,  the  Offenders  are  generally  fubje&ed  only  to  a  year' 
imprifonment,  which  proves  no  check  whatever,  as  thei 
families  carry  on  the  bufinefs  in  the  mean  time ;  and  i 
they  fell  plain  Half-pence,  or  what  are  called  Irijh  Harps%  c 
mix  them  with  Jhtmptd  Halfpence,  frrailar  to  the  currei 
Coin  of  the  Realm,  fo  that  the  Damped  Coin  does  not  ej 
ceed  the  value  of .  what  the  denomination  imports,  it  i 
doubtful  whether  the  cooviftion  will  not  fail. 
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S.  The  aft  above  mentioned  gives  a  power  to  Magiftrates  to 
iffue  their  warrants  to  fearch  for  tools  and  implements  ufed 
in  the  Copper  Coinage  .(with  regard  to  Silver  or  Gold 
Coinage  no  fuclj  power  is  given) ;  but,  what  is  very  lingular, 
no  punijkmnt  whatever  can  be  infliQed  by  any  exifting  law 
on  the  owner  or  proprietor  of  fuch  tools  for  making  Cop* 
per  Money,  nor  upon  the  perfon  in  whofe  houfe  they  are 
found ;  and  if  when  fuch  fearch  is  made,  there  (hall  be 
found  only  plain  Half-pence,  or  Irifli  Harps,  or  Half  -pence  f 
or  Farthings  varying  in  the  Stamp  in  any  degree  from  the 
current  Coin  of  the  Realm,  fo  as  not  to  be  of  the  exaft 
Cmilitude,  the  ad  in  qucflion  is  defeated ;  inafmuch  as  the 
crime  of  felony  does  not  attach  to  offences  fhort  of  Coin- 
ing Copper  Money  of  the  Jtmilitude  of  the  current  Cain  of  the 
Realm.  The  Coinage  of  bafe  Copper  therefore  goes  on 
with  impunity ;  becaufe  it  is  the  carelefsnefs  of  the  parties 
ihemfelves  if  ever  they  permit  the  law  to  reach  them. 

9.  The  laws  now  in  being  give  no  power  to  feize  Counter- 
feit Half-pence ;  either  in  the  hands  of  the  Dealers  who  keep 
a  kind  of  open  market  at  their  own  houfes  every  morn* 
ing  to-  fuply  Jew  Boys  who  cry  bad  Shillings,  or  in  thofe 
of  many  others  in  various  trades,  who  become  the  channels 
of  circulation  to  a  vaft  extent  without  rifk  or  inconveni- 
ence. Neither  does  the  flatute  law  authorize  the  appre- 
henfion  of  Jew  Boys,  who  go  out  every  morning  loaded 
with  counterfeit  Copper,  which  they  exchange  for  bad 
Shillings,  to  be  afterwards  coloured  anew,  and  again  put 
into  circulation. 

ie.  It  mud  here  be  repeated,  that  the  great  caufe  of  the  de- 
feat in  the  execution  of  the  Laws  againft  Coiners;  is  the 
want  of  a  proper  fund  for  Prosecutions  and  Rewards*  and 
other  expences  for  detefiing  Offenders. — The  afls  7  Anne, 
cap.  24.  and  15  George  II.  c.  a8.  allow  £6qq.  for  profecut- 
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ing  only;  which  has  never  lince  been  increafed  by  aiiy  par* 
liamentary  grant,  for  above  half  a  century ;  although  the 
offences,  as  well  as  the"  expence  'of  detection  and  profecu* 
tions,  have  increafed  at  leaft  fix  fold. 

The  reward  of  £tp*  given  under  the  Afrs  6  and  7  Will; 
III.  r.  17  j  15  Geo.  II<  c.  28,  is  conftrued  to  be  limited 
only  to  the  ConvifHon  of  aftual  Coiners  and  Clippers  of 
Gold  and  Silver  ;  and  is  not  allowed  to  extend  to  colour- 
ing and  finiihing,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  offences  con* 
nefted  with  making,  counterfeiting ,  and  uttering  bafe  Money : 
— the  reward  for  Copper  Coin  is  by  the  faid  Acl  of  15 
Geo.  II.  c.  28,  limited  to  £\o.  and  is  by  no  means  a  fuffi- 
cient  encouragement  to  Officers  to  do  their  Duty.  It 
would  be  a  great  improvement  if  a  liberal  Sum  were  allowed 
annually  by  Parliament  for  detections,  pro/ecutions,  and  re* 
nJards ;  to  be  paid  on  the  report  of  the  Judges  who  try  the  of- 
fenders, according  to  the  merit  and  trouble  of  the  apprekenders ', 
profecutors,  and  witnffes ;  whether  there  is  a  convitlion  or  not. 
if.  The  laws,  as  they  now  Hand,  are  filent  regarding  Provin- 
cial Copper  Coin,  orXvhat  are  called  Tokens,  representing  a 
Half-penny.  If  a  new  coinage  of  Copper  Money  is  not 
refolved  on  by  Government,  it  might  .perhaps  be  ufeful  to 
legalize  Tokens  or  Provincial  Coins  on  three  conditions. 
(fr-  1.  That  the  Copper  of  which  they  are  made fliall  be  pure/ 
— 2.  That  this  Coin  fhall  be  at  leaft  go  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  prefent  Mint  Coinage.— That  the  parties  circulating  fuck 
_  Coin  be  refponfible  to  the  holders,  for  the  value  in  Gold  or  Sil- 
ver, when  demanded:  and  fliall  flamp  their  names  and  an  obli- 
gation to  that  purpofe  on  the  Coins,  Tokens,  or  Medals  fo  iffucd 

by  them.  It  may  alfo  be  neceffary  that  fuch  perfons,  if- 

fuing  Tokens  or  Medals,  fhould  take  out  a  Licence  for  that 
purpofe  from  the  principal  Officers  of  the  Mint,  as  an 
authority  for  fuch  Coinage ;  giving  fecurity  at  the  fame 
time  to  obferve  the  above  Conditions;  - 
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t.  The  laws  rcfpefling  foreign  Coin  are  extremely  defeo 
tive,  and  productive  at  prefent  of  many  frauds  upon  the 
public.  The  A£l  of  the  14th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  3,  which 
declared  it  to  be  mifprifion  of  treafon  to  counterfeit  fo- 
reign Money,  not  current  in  the  realm,  has  not  been  put  in, 
force  for  many  year*.— Counterfeit  French  Shillings  and 
Half  Crowns,  as  well  as  other  foreign  Coins,  are  made  of 
bafe  Metal,  and  mixed  with  Counterfeit  Britifh  Coin,  to 
the  injury  of  the  public.  And  foreign  Coin  is  colmter- 
feited  for  exportation,  to  the  difgrace  of  the  National  Cha- 
racter. Prohibitions  and  Rtflraints,  under  Legiflaiive  Au- 
thority\  have  become  abfolutely  nccfjfary  to  prevent  this  evil ; 
which  does  not  at  prefent  feem  punijhable  by  any  exifling  law. 

3.  The  punifhment  inflicted  on  the  different  offences  fpeci- 
fied  in  the  Coinage  Laws,  do  not  feem  to  be  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  enormity,  in  fdme  inftances  ;  while  in 
others,  from  being  too  fevere,  the  law  is  not  always  put  in 
execution.  The  fale  of  bafe  Monejf  (for  inftance)  under 
the  value  it  imports,  is  only  punifhable  by  a  year's  tmpri- 
fonment ;  although  in  point  of  faft,  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  Sellers  are  the  Employers  of  the  Coiners;  that  with  them 
this  high  offence  originates,  and  but  for  them  it  would  not 
have  been  committed :  while  the  actual  Coiners,  who  work 
for  thefe  Dealers  merely  as  Jonrneymen,  fubject  themfelves 
to  the  punifhment  of  Death. 

4.  The  mifchievous  agents  of  the  Dealers  in  bafe  Money, 
the  perjons  who  keep  flatting  mills 9  and  other  machinery \  for 
preparing,  and  rolling  their  metals,  for  being  coined  into  bafe 
Money,  are  not  at  prefent  within  the  reach  of  punifhment 
by  any  exifting  law.  Although  by  preparing  the  metal  for 
the  fubfequent  procefs  of  (lamping,  they  are  in  fact  parties 
concerned,  without  whofe  aid  the  Coinage  could  not  be 
carried  on. — The  chief  difficulty  is  in  punifhing  perfons 
for  producing  an  article  which  may  be  turned  into  coach 
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and  harnefs  orniment^  buttons,  and  many  purpofes  as  w  ell 
as  bafe  Money.— -•Perhaps  a  licence  to  fuch  perfons  as  flatten 
rnixed  fhetals,  with  fecurity  from  them  "  that  they  (hall 
"  not  work  for  Coiners  under  a  fevere  penalty,"  might 
prove  fojtie  check. — -^Or  why,  indeed,  might  not  fame 
provifionsj  fimijar  to  tbofe  of  the  Aft,  8  and  9  William 
111*  c.  aj5,  (again ft  perfons  blanching  copper  for  fale,  or 
mixing  blanthed  copper  with  filver,  or  buying,  felling,  or 
offering  to  fale  blanched  copper,  alone,  or  mixed  with  fH-* ' 
ver,)  be  extended  to  the  whole  tribe  of  dangerous  manu- 
faflurers,  whofe  trade  and  abilities  are  fo  liable  to  be  per- 
verted to  bad  ufes  ? 

Whatever  might  be  the  effe6l  of  thefe  amend- 
ments in  the  Mint  laws,  and  neceffary  as  they  appear 
to  be,  it  is  dill  to  be  feared  that  until  a  new  coinage  of 
filver  and  copper  money  Ihall  take  place,  no  legiflative 
reftri&ions,  regulations,  or  punifliments,  can  produce 
an  effectual  cure  to  this  enormous  evil ;  although  from 
the  many  deficiencies  which  have  been  detailed,  it  is 
evident  a  great  deal  of  good  may  be  done  immediately 
in  this  way. 

Th  e  coinage,  of  new  money  is  a  great  State  quef- 
tion,  which  may  require  a  fuller  confideration ;  but  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  indifpenfable  necelTity 
of  fuch  a  meafure,  with  regard  to  filver  and  copper 
coin,  as  foon  as  circumftances  will  admit. 

If  to  a  new  coinage  of  Jbillings  and  Jixpenees> 
fhould  be  added  an  extenfive  coinage  of  filver  money 
of  the  value  of  three-pence,  according  to  ancient  ufage, 
it  would  prove  a  great  convenience  to  the  public,  and 
remedy  fome  of  the  abufes  and  evils  which  arife  from 
the  vaft  quantity  of  bafe  copper  now  in  circulation. 

The 
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The  Nation  might  alfo,  in  a  new  point  of  viewy 
derive  confiderable  advantages  from  increafing  thc> 
weight  of  the  copper  coin,  fo  as  to  bring  it  as  near  as 
poffible  to  the  intrinfic  value  of  the  metal  of  which  it 
is  compofed. 

An  arrangement  of  this  fort  would  not  only  be 
the  means  of  effe&ually  preventing  counterfeits ;  but 
the  coppe^  being  a  native  article  produced  in  the 
country,  might,  through  the  medium* of  coined  money* 
become  a  profitable  branch  of  commerce  with  foreign 
nations;  where  even  an  extenfive  circulation  might  be 
infured,  in  confequence  of  the  intrinfic  and  denomina- 
tive value  being  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo.  

This  is  exemplified  in  the  policy  of  Sweden, 
where  the  copper  dollar  being  fo  heavy  as  to  anfwer  to 
fixpence  fterling,  has  long  been  exported;  and  forms  a 
confiderable,  and  even  a  profitable  branch  of  commerce 
to  that  nation. 

In  Ruffia  the  Three  Copee  Piece  is  very  nearly  of 
the  weight  of  fix  Englifli  half-pence,  yet  its  current 
value  is  only  a  fmall  fraftion  above  one  penny  fterling; 
—and  thus  by  ifiuing  no  copper  coin  where  the 
denominative  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  intrinfic  value, 
every  clafs  of  dealers  who  vend  the  neceffaries  of  life 
*are  Ihielded  againft  lofs;  and  every  unnatural  rife  in  the 
price  of  provifions  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  poor  is  of 
courfe  prevented. 

This  principle  (eems  to  have  been  admitted  by 
the  Legiflature;  for  when  the  fubjeft  of  copper  money 
was  under  the  confideration  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons* 

I  at 
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at  a  period  not  very  remote,  the  Journals  fliew  tfiat  an 
opinion  then  prevailed,  "  that  the  mojl  effectual  means 
4*  to fecure  the  copper  Coin  from  being  counterfeited?  was 
"  that  the  denominative  value  of  fucb  coin Jbould  bear  as 
u  near  a  proportion  as  poffible  to  the  intrinfic  value  of 
"  the  roet^l  of  which  it  was  formed*." 

It  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped  that  the  regulations 
prqpofed  will  be  adopted;  and  followed  up,  by  a  new 
coinageoffilver  and.  copper  money,  fo  as  to  fhield  die 
honed  part  of  the  Community  again  ft  a  fyftem  of  fraud, 
rapid  beyond  all  example  in  its  growth,  and  unparal- 
leled as  to  its  extent, t 

Certain  it  is|  that  bafe  Money  contributes  more 
»to  the  fupport  as  well  as  to  the  increafe  of  the  number 
of  thofe  mifchievous  and  abandoned  members  of  the 
community,  who  exift  wholly  by  different  ykinds  of 
fraud,  than  any  other  device  which  they  purfue,  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  their  prefent  ftate  of  idlenefs  and 
debauchery,  and  to  indulge  in  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance. 

The  increafe  is  certainly  aftonifhing,  fince  it  is 
known,  that  in  London  and  the  Country  there  are  54 

*  Jt  has  been  fiiggefted  (fee  the  St  James's  Chronicle  of  A* 
turdaj)  Augufi  27)  that  a  coinage  oiftnitn Jbtltlng  pieces  of 
would  be  of  great  utility  :  to  be  diftingoifhed  from  half  guineas 
by  a  crown  being  placed  on  the  King's  heaiJ. — This  diftincYion 
might  be  preferved,  more  ftrikingly,  by  marking  the  characters  7s. 
in  a  circle  on  the  reverie, 

i  Journal,  Houfc  of  Commons,  Vol,  xviii. — page  178. 
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&&ual  coiners,  And  56  large  Dealers,  befides,  at  lea  ft 
10  Die-finkers,*  whofe  nawes>  characters,  and  purfuits 
are  at  prefent  perfeftly  known.    But  thefe  bear  no 
proportion  to  the  horde  of  fmaller  Dealers  and  Utter- 
ersof  bafe  Money  in  the  Metropolis,  and  in  moft  of 
the  commercial  and  manufaEiuring  Towns  in  the  King-  \ 
dom.    Their  numbers  muft  amount  to  feveral  thou- 
fands.    From  being  at  prefent  nuifahces  in  Society,  in  , 
the  conRant  habit  of  defrauding  the  public,  they  might 
be  rendered  (through  the  application  of  the  remedies 
propofed)  ufeful  members  of  the  State  ;  by  exchang- 
ing a  life  of  idlenefs  and  crimes,  for  a  courfe  of  ufeftd 
labour  and  induftry, 

*  Vide  page  114* 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Reafons  affigned  why  forgeries  and frauds  tnujl  prevail  in 
a  certain  degree,  wherever  the  interchange  of  property 
is  extenfive. — A  confiderable  check  already  given  to 
the  higher  clafs  of  Forgeries,  by  Jbutting  out  all  hopes 
of  the  Royal  Mercy : — Petty  Forgeries  have  h$wever 
increafed : — The  Reafons  affigned. — The  qualifications 
of  a  Cheat,  Swindler,  and  Gambler  explained.^ — This 
mifchievous  clafs  of  men  extremely  numerous  in  the 
Metropolis. — The  Common  and  Statute  Law  Applica- 
ble to  offences  of  this  nature  explained : — 2  be  great 
anxiety  of  the  Legiflature  to  fupprefs  the  evils  oj 
Gaming: — The  Mifery  and  IVretchcdncfs  entailed  on 
many  refpeflablc  Families  from  this  fatal  propenfity : 
— Often  arifing  from  the  foolijh  vanity  of  mixing 
y  in  what  is  Jliled,  Genteel  Company;  where  Faro  is  in- 
troduced.— Games  of  Chance,  though  fligmatized  by 
the  Legiflature,  encouraged  by  high-founding  names, 
zvhofe  houfes  are  opened  for  purpofes  odious  and  unlazv- 
fttl : — The  Civil  Magiftrate  called  upon  by  his  public 
duty,  as  well  as  by  the  feelings  of  humanity,  to  fup* 
prefs  fuch  mi/chiefs. — The  danger  arifing  from  fucb 
feminaries — No  probability  of  any  <onfiderations  of  their 
illegality,  or  inhumamty  operating  as  a  check,  without 
the  efforts  of  the  Magiftracy* — The  evil  tendency  of 
fuch  examples  to  fervants  infttfhionable  Families,  wb* 
carry  thefe  vices  into  vulgar  life  ;  and  many  of  whom, 


as  well  as  perfons  of fuperlor  education,  become  Sharp-, 
ers,  Cheats,  and  Swindlers,  from  the  habits  tbey  ac- 
quire.—The  different  clajfes  of  Cheats  and  Szvindlers, 
and  the  various  tricks  and  devices  tbeypurfue,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  live  in  idlenefs,  by  their  wits. — Sharpers'* 
Cheats,  and  Swindlers,  divided  into  twenty-one  differ- 
cut  Clajfes — ljl.  Sharpers  who  become  Pawnbrokers. 
— 2d.  Sharpers  who  obtain  Licences  as  Hazvkers  and 
Pedlars. — %d.  Szvindlers  who  open  Jhopsx  as  Au£lion^ 
peers. — \tb.  Swindlers  who  pretend  to  dif count  Bills. 

Cheats  who  fet  up  Gaming  Houfes. — 6th.  Lottery 
Infurers  of  the  higher  clafs. — ph.  Sharpers  and 
Swindlers  who  fet  up  Fraudulent  Lottery  Offices.—* 
Zth.  Itinerant  Jews. — gth.  Cheats  who  fell  by  falje 
Weights  and  Meafures. — loth.  Swindlers  who  de- 
fraud Tradefmen  of  Goods. — 11  th.  Cheats  who  take 
Genteel  Lodgings  with  falfe  Names,   6ta — 12th. 
Cheats  who  perfonate  former  Mafters  to  defraud  their 
Tradefmen. — 1  $tb.  Cheats  who  perfonate  Footmen,  and 
order  Goods  from  Tradefmen. — 14th.  Cheats  and 
Sharpers  who  deceive  Perfons  from  the  Country. — 
1 $tb.  Cheats  and  Sharpers  who  trick  Shopmen  and 
Boys  out  of  Parcels. — i6tb.  Sharpers  zvbo  attend  Inns 
to  pick  up  Parcels  by  various  tricks  and  devices. — 1  ph. 
Cheats  who  go  from  door  to  door,  begging  on  falfe  Pre- 
tences.— 1  Sth.  Sharpers  felling  fmuggled   Goods  2 
known  by  the  name  of  Duffers. — igth.  Female  Sharp- 
ers, who  attend  Court  and  Public  Places. — 20/&. 
female  Bankers  who  lend  money  to  Barrow-Women  at 

6d.  a 
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6J.  a  day  for  Five  Shillings. — %\Ji.  Cheats  who  pre* 
tend  to  tell  Fortunes. — Various9Rernedies fuggejled. 


T  » 

-ILN  a  great  Metropolis,  like  London,  where  trade  antf 
commerce  have  arrived  at  fuch  an  aftonifliing  height, 
and  where  from  theextenfive  tranfa&ions  in  thd  Funds, 
and  the  opulence  of  the  People,  the  interchange  of  pron 
perty  is  fo  expanded,  it  ceafes  to  be  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  forgeries  and  frauds  fhould  prevail,  in  a  certain 
degree  Hhe  queftion  of  difficulty  is,  why  the  Laws> 
and  the  means  of  prevention^  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
progrejfive  advancement  of  the  Country;  fo  as  to  check 
and  keep  within  bounds  thofe  fraudulent  praftices  ? 

Forgeries  of  the  higher  clafs,  fo  dangerous  in 
a  commercial  country,  have  by  the  wife  policy  of  the 
Executive  Government  in  {hutting  out  all  hopes  of  the 
extenfion  of  the  Royal  Mercy  to  the  guilty,  received 
a  mod  fevere  check ;  beneficial  in  the  bigheft  degree 
to  the  country,  and  clearly  manifefted  by  the  records  of 
the  Old  Bailey,  where  trials  for  offences  of  this  nature 
certainly  do  not  increafe  in  number. 

But  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  with  regard  to 
petty  forgeries  and  frauds,  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe, 
for  they  feem  to  multiply  and  advance  with  the  opu- 
f  l^nce  and  luxury  of  the  country  :  and  to  branch  out 
into  innumerable  different  (hadcs,%  varying  as  the 
fafhions.  of  the  year,  and  as  the  refources  for  the  £er^ 
£eiration  of  this  fpecics  of  fraud  cbange  tljcir  afpefcl. 

I  Whe* 
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When  thofc  depraved  people  who  (to  ufe  a  vul- 
galr  phrafe)  live  entirely  by  their  wi/j^»-find  that  any  of 
the  tricks  which  they  have  pra&ifed  for  a  certain  length 
of  time  become  ftale,  (fuch  as  pricking  the  belt  for  a 
ivager,  or  dropping  the  ring,)  they  abandon  them ;  and 
have  recourfe  to  other  devices  more  tkxvcI,  for  the 
purpofe  of  cheating  and  defrauding  the  unwary. 

One  of  the  moft  prevailing  of  thefe,  at  the  pre- 
lent  moment,  is  the  fraud  pra&ifed  upon  fhop-keepers, 
tradefmen,  publicans^  and  others,  by  the  circulation  of 
forged  copper-plate  notes  and  bills  for  final!  fums,  of 
£fy  and  £10.  the  latter  purporting  to  be  drawn,  by 
bankers  in  the  manufa£turing  and  fea-port  towns,  oil 
different  banking-houfes  in  London, 

This  fpecies  of  forgery  has  been  recently  carried 
on  to  a  confiderable  extent ;  fuggefted  no  doubt  by  the 
confidence  which  is  eftablifhed  from  the  extenfive  cir- 
culation of  country  bankers  notes  and  bills,  now  made- 
payable  in  London ;  by  which,  the  deception  is*  in  fome 
degree,  covered,  and  detection  rendered  more  difficult*  - 

Thf  great  qualifications,  or  leading  and  indifpen- 
fable  attributes  of  a  Sharper^  a  Cheat,  a  Swindler ^  or  a 
Gambler,  are,  to  poffefs  a  genteel  exterior,  a  demeanor 
apparently  artlefs,  and  a  good  addrefir* 

Like  the  more  violent  depredators  upon  the  pub* 
lie,  this  clafs  (who  are  extremely  numerous)  generally 
proceed  upon  a  regular  fyftem,  and  ftudy  as  a  trade  all 
thofe  infamous  tricks  and  devices  by  which  the  thought- 
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lefs,  the  ignorant,  and  the  honeft  are  defrauded  of 
their  property. 

The  common  Law  has  defined  the  offence  of 
cheating — to.  be  a  deceitful  practice  in  defrauding,  or 
endeavouring  to  defraud,  another  of  his  knowp  right,  by 
means  of  fome  artful  device,  contrary  to  the  plain  rules 
of  common  honefty\ 

THEStatute  of  the  33d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,fti/>.i. 
entered  into  a  more  fpecific  explanation  of  what  might 
conftitute  fuch  an  offence,  and  fixed  the  mode  of  pu- 
mfhment;  by  declaring  c«  that  if  any  perfon  fhall  falfely 
V  or  deceitfully  obtain,  or  get  into  his  hands  or  poffeffion, 
f*  anyjnoqfy,  goods,  of  any  other  perfon,  by  colour 
"  or  means  of  any  falfe  privy  token,  or  counterfeit 
?«  letter,  Csfr." — he  fhall,  on  conviftion,  be  punifhed  by 
^imprifonmeht,  the  pillory,  or  whipping — faving  to  the 
party  aggrieved  the  fame  pozver  of  recovering  the  pro- 
;  perty  as  he  might  have  had  at  Common  Law,  &V.W 

From  this  remote  period,  until,  the  30th  of 
George  the  Second,  the  Legiflature  does  not  appear  to 
have  feen  the  neceflity  of  enafting  any  new  Law,  appli- 
cable to  this  fpecies  of  offence. 

In  the  progrefs  however  of  Society  and  Com- 
merce, joined  to  the  confequcnt  influx  of  riches,  pro- 
ducing luxury  and  extravagance,  a  larger  field  opened 
for  cheats  iand  (harpers  of  every  defcription;  infomuch, 
that  the  evil  became  fo  great,  and  the  exifting  Laws 
vere  fdund  fo  infufficient,  as  to  render  it  neceffary  to 
provide  a  legiflative  remedy. 

I* 
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In  applying  this  remedy,  it, Teems  that  the.  great  , 
increafe  of  a  new  fpecies  of  cheating,  pratlifed  by  per- 
fons  known  in  modern  times  by  the  name  of  Swindlers", 
had  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  defining  the  offence,  in  a 
manner  more  applicable  to  the  advanced  ftate  of  Com- 
merce and  Society,  and  of  rendering  the  punifhment 
more  fevere.  By  the  aft  of  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  24,  it  is 
declared,  'f  that  all  perfons  obtaining  money ,  goods, 
"wares,  or  merchandize,  by  falfe  pretences,  Jhall  be 
<c  deemed  offenders  againjl  the  Lazv  and  the  public  peace 2 
u  and  the  Court,  before  whom  any  fuch  offender  Jball  be 
ff  tried,  Jhall,  on  convittion,  order  them  to  be  put  in  the 
"  pillory,  or  publicly  whipped,  or  transported  for  /even 
f  years" 

Thus  ftand  the  Laws  at  prefent  with  regard  to 
Swindlers.* — The  offence  of  cheating  rather  embraces 
a  wider  field,  as  it  extends  to  thofe  artifices  by  which 
(harpers,  and  perfons  of  depraved  minds,  obtain  money 
from  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  by  playing  at  differ- 
ent games  of  chance;  the  Laws  have  therefore  provided 
a  variety  of  additional  remedies  applicable  to  this  fpe- 

•  There  appears  to  be  a  deficiency  in  the  Aft  of  30th  George  the 
Second,  cap.  24.  in  omitting  to  add  Bank  Notes  after  the  word 
Money*  and  alfo  Horfes  *  Cattle,  Sbeept  or  other  Animals,  after 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandize ;  fince,  (as  has  been  already  noticed* 
ante  page  10,)  it  has  been  held  that  Bank  Notes  are  not  Money,  nor 
are  horfes,  cattle,  Sec.  confidered  as  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize, 
according  to  the  legal  conftru&ion  of  any  exifting  Statute. — An 
amendment  of  the  Law  w-ith  regard  to  thefe  objecls  is  the  more 
ncceflary,  as  Bank  Notes  and  Horfes  are,  perhaps,  more  the  objecls 
of  fwindling,  than  any  other  fpecies  of  property. 

cies 
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cies  of  offence,  which  fhow  the  great"  anxiefy  of  the 
J^egiflatur^  to  fupprefs  an  evil,  that  in  all  ages  has  been 
found  deftruftive  in  its  confequences  to  every  principle 
favourable  to  civil  ceconomy,  or  the  peace  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  Society. 

Gaming  is  the  fource  from  which  have  fprung 
up  all  that  race  of  cheats,  fwindlers,  and  fharpers, 
whofe  nefarious  praftifes  it  is  the  objeft  of  the  Author 
to  develope  in  this  Chapter. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  this  aban- 
doned and  mifchievous  race  of  men  feem  to  have  4t- 
tra&ed  the  notice  of  the  Legiflature  in  a  very  particular 
degree;  for  the  aft  of  the  9th  year  of  that  reign  (cap. 
14.  6,  7,)  after  reciting,  "  that  divers  lewd  and  dif- 
"folute  perfons  live  at  great  expences,  having  no  vifible 
^  eftater  prqfeffton,  or  callings  to  maintain  them/elves  \ 
"  but  fupport  tbefe  expences  by  Gaming  only  ;  Enafts 
"  that  any  two  Jujlices  may  caufe  to  be  brought  before 
"  them j  all  perfons  zvithin  their  limits  whom  they  fhall 
€(  bavejuft  caufe  to fufpeft  to  have  no  vifille  ejlate,  pro- 
"feffion,  or  calling,  to  maintain  themf elves  by;  but  do  for 
"  the  moft  part  fupport  tbemfelves  by  Gaming;  and  if 
"  fuch  perfons  fball  not  make  it  appear  to  fucb  JuJHces 
w  that  the  principal  part  of  their  expences-  is  not  main- 
"  tained  by  gaming,  they  are  to  be  bound  to  their  good  be- 
61  haviourjor  a  twelvemonth ;  and  in  default  of  f efficient 
4< fecurity,  to  be  committed  to  prifon,  until  they  can  find 
"  the  fame;  and  if  fecurity /hall  be  given,  it  wilTbe  for* 
"feited  on  their  playing  or  betting  of  any  one  time,  for 
U  more  than  the  value  of  twenty  fallings? 

Ir, 
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If,  in  conformity  to  the  fpirit  of  this  wife  ftatute, 
{harpers  of  every  denomination  who  fupport  them- 
felves,  by  a  variety  of  cheating  and  fwindling  praQices, 
without'  having  any  vifible  means  of  living,  were  in 
like  manner  to  be  called  upon  to  find  fecurity  for  their 
good  behaviour,  in  all  cafes  where  they  cannot  fhew 
they  have  the  means  of  fubfifting  themfelves  hpneftlyf 
the  number  of  thefe  Pefts  of  Society,  under  ari  aftive 
and  zealous  Magiftracy,  would  foon  be  diminifhed,  if 
not  totally  annihilated. 

By  the  1 2th  of  George  the  Second,  (cap.  28.  $2,  2) 
**  the  Games  of  Faro,  Hazard,  &c  are  declared  to  be 
*  Lotteries,  fubjefling  the  perfons  who  keep  them  to  a 
u  penalty  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  thofe  who  play  to 
"  fifty  pounds" — One  witnefs  is  only  neceflary  to 
prove  the  offence  before  any  Juftice  of  the  Peace;  and 
the  Juflice forfeits  ten  pounds  if  be  ncglecls  to  do  his  duty 
under  the  Att : — and  under  this  Aft,  which  is  conne&ed 
with  the  ftatute  8th  of  George  I.  cap.  2,  it  feems  that. 
"  the  Keeper  of  a  Faro  Table  may  be  profecuted  even  for 
**  a  penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds? 

Notwithstanding  thefe  falutary  laws,  to  the 
difgrace  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  houfes  are 
opened,  fpme  under  the  fanftion  of  high-founding 
names,  others  under  the  proteiElion  of  a  partnerfhip 
explained  in  the  Advertifement  prefixed  to  this  Work,* 
where  an  indifcriminate  mixture  of  all  ranks  is  to  be 
found,  from  thzfinijbed Jbarper  to  the  raw  inexperienced 
youth.  And  where  all  thofe  evils  exift,  in  full  force, 
which  it  was  the  objeft  of  the  Legiflature  to  remove. 


See  p.  xv.  &c 
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When  a  vice,  ruinous  to'  the  morals  and  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  younger  part  of  the  Community  who 
move  in  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of  life  is  fufFered 
to  be  purfued  in  direft  oppofitiort  to  a  pofitive  JIatutc; 
— furely,  blame  muft  attach  fomewhere ! 

J  Th  e  idle  vanity  of  being  introduced  into  what  is 
generally  but  erroneoufLy  termed  genteel  fociety,  where 
a  fafliionablc  name  announces  an  intention  of  feeing 
company,  has  been  produftive  of  more  dome/lie  mifery 
and  more  real  diftrefs,  poverty^  and  wretcbednefs  to  fa- 
tnilies  in  this  great  City  (who  but  for  their  folly  might 
have  been  eafyand^  comfortable  J  than  many  volumes 
could  detail.  / 

A  mistaken  fenle  of  what  conftitutes  human 
happinefs,  fatally  leads  the  mafs  of  the  People  who  have 
the  means  of  moving,  in  any  degree,  above  the  middle 
ranks  of  life,  into  circles  where  Faro  Tables  and  other 
games  of  hazard  are  introduced,  in  private  families  : — 
Where  the  *Ieaft  recommendation  (and  Sharpers  fpare 
no  pains  to  obtain  recommendations)  is  a  pafsport  to 
all  who  can  exhibit  a  genteel  exterior;  and  where  the 
young  and'  the  inexperienced  are  initiated  in  every 
propenfity  tending  to  debafe  the  human  charafter; 
while  they  are  taught  to  view  widi  contempt  every 
acquirement,  connefted  with  the  duties  which  lead  to 
domeftic  happinefs,  or  to  thofc  qualifications  which 
can  render  either  fex  refpefiable  in  the  world. 

To  the  horde  of  fharpcrs  at  prefent  upon  the 
town,  thefe  pernicious  places  of  rendezvous  furftHh  a 
rooft  produ&ive  harveft. 

Many 


Many  olfthis  clafs,  ruined  perhaps  themfelVes  irt 
early  life  in  feminaries  of  the  fame  defcription,  to  which 
they  fooliflily  reforted,  when  vanity  predominated  over 
prudence  and  difcretion,  have  no  alternative  but  to 
follow  the  "fame  mifchievous  trade,  and  to  prey  upon 
the  ignorant,  the  inexperienced,  and  the  unwary,  until 
they  alfo  fee  the  fatal  delufiori  when  it  is  too  late.* 

When  fuch  infamous  praflices  are  encouraged 
and  fan&ioned  by  high-founding  names, — when  fharpr 
ers  and  black-legs  find  an  eafy  introdu&ion  into  the 
houfes  of  perfons  of  fafhion^  Who  aflemble  in  multi- 
tudes together,  for  the  pufpofe  of  playing  at  thofe  moft 
odious  and  deteftable  games  of  hazard,  which  the  Legif- 
lature  has  ftigmatifed  with  fuch  marks  of  reprobation, 
it  is  time  for  the  Civil  Magiftrate  to  ftep  forward : — It 
is  time  for  him  to  feel,  that,  in  doing  that  duty  which 
the  Laws  of  his  Country  impofe  on  him,  he  is  perhaps  fa- 
ving  hundreds  of  families  from  ruin  and  deftru&ion ; 
and  preferving  to  the  infants  of  thoughtlefs  and  deluded 
parents  that  property  which  is  their  birth-right :  but 
which,  for  want  of  an  energetic  Police  in  enforcing  the 
Laws  made  for  their  prote&ion,  is  now  too  frequently 
fquandered :  and  the  mind  is  tortured  with  the  fad  re- 
flexion, that  with  the  lofs  of  fortune,  all  opportunities 
(in  confequence  of  idle  habits)  are  alfo  loft,  of  fitting 
the  unfortunate  fufferer  for  any  reputable  purfuit  in 
life,  by  which  an  honeft  livelihood  could  be  obtained. 

*  A  moft  lamentable  proof  of  this,  was  exhibited  in  the  un- 
happy cafe  of  Mr,  Wiston,  not  long  fmce  extcuted  for  a  fotgery 
on  th*  Bank. 

In 
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Itt  this  fituation,  the  tranfition  front  the  {riaitl 
gamefter  to  the  fraudulent  one,  and  from  that  to  every 
other  fpecies  of  criminality,  is  eafily  conceived :  and  it 
is  by  no  means  an  unfair  conclufion,  that  this  has  been 
the  fate  of  nqt  a  few  who  have  beep  early  introduced 
into  thefe  haunts  of  idlenefs  and  vice ;  ^nd  who,  but 
for  fuch  an  ecjucation,  might  have  become  ufefut  mem- 
bers of  the  State. 

The  accumulated  evils,  arifing  from  this  fource* 
are  laid  to  have  been  fuffered  to  continue^  from  a  pre- 
vailing idea*  that  Perfons  of  Rank  and  their  immediate 
afibciates  were  beyond  the  reach  of  being  controlled* 
by  laws  made  for  the  mafs  of  the  People;  and  that  no- 
thing but  capital  offences  could  attach  to  perfons  of 
this  condition  in  life. 

If  thefe  evils  were,  in  faft,  merely  confined  to  Per- 
fons of  rank  and  fortune,  and  did  not  extend  beyond 
that  barrier  where  no  general  injury  could  accrue  to 
Society,  there  might  be  a.  fhadow  of  excufe  (and  it 
would  be  but  a  fhadow)  for  not  hazarding  an  attack 
upon  the  amufements  of  the  Great,  where  the  .energy 
of  the  Executive  Government  to  controul  their  oeco- 
nomy  may  be  doubtful ;  but  furely  in  the  prefent  cafe* 
where  the  mifchief  fpreads  broad  and  wide,  no  good 
Magiftrate  can  or  ought  to  be  afraicj  to  do  his  duty, 
becaufe  perfons  in  high  life  may  dare  to  fan£ion  and 
promote  offences  of  a  nature  the  molt  mifchievous  to- 
Society  at  large,  as  well  as  to  the  peace,  comfort,  and 
happiiicfs  of  families. 

U 
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If  the  exertions  of  the  Magiftracy  are  to  be  fuf- 
pepded  until  the  Higher  Ranks  fee  the  frivolity,  the 
fhameful  profligacy  and  the  horrid  wade  of  ufeful 
time,  as  well  as  the  cruel  deftruftion  of  decent  and 
refpe&able  families,  in  that  point  of  view  which  wiU 
operate  as  an  antidote  to  the  evil,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  it  muft,  under  fuch  circumftances,  become 
incurable. 

But  there  are  other  inducements, more  nearly  al- 
lied to  the  occurrences  in  humble  life,  which  render  it  in. 
a  particular  degree  incumbent  on  Ma  gift  rates  to  make 
trial,  at  leaft,  whether  there  is,  not  fufficient  energy  in 
the  law  to  control  the  hurtful  vices  of  the  higher,  as 
well  as  the  middling,  and  inferior  ranks  of  the  People  : 
The  examples  of  the  great  and  opulent,  operate  moft 
powerfully  among  the  tribe  of  menial  Jervants  they  era- 
ploy  ;  and  thefe  carry  with  them  into  the  lower  ranks 
that  fpirit  of  gambling  and  diflipation  which  they  have 
pra&ifed  in  the  courfe  of  their  fcrvitude ;  thus  produ- 
cing confequences  of  a  moft  alarming  nature  to  the  ge- 
neral intereft  of  the  Community.  Aided  by  fuch  exam- 
ples, confiderable  numbers  of  perfons  attached  to 
purfutts  of  this  kind,  become  Swindlers,  Sharpers,  and 
Cheats,  of  an  inferior  clafs;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  of  fuperior  talents  and  education,  are  driven 
from  a  Spirit  of  gambling,  or  from  profligacy,  to  be- 
come outcafts  of  fociety.  The  various  tricks  and  de- 
vices of  all  thefe  to  obtain  the  means  of  living  in  idle- 
nefs,  and  upon  the  induftry  and  property  of  others,  it 
may  now  be  necelTary  to  explain. 

I.  Sharpers 
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I.  Sharpers  who  obtain  Licences  to  become  Pawit* 
brokers,*  and  bring  difgrace  upon  the  reputable  part  of 
the  trade,  by  every  fpecies  of  fraud  which  can  add  to 
the  diftreffes  of  thofe  who  are  compelled  to  raife  money 
in  this  way ;  for  which  purpofe  there  are  abundance  ol 
dpportunities.— Swindling  Pawnbrokers,  ctf  this  Clafs, 
arc  uniformly  receivers  of  ftolen  goods;  and  under  the 
cover  of  their  licence  do  much  mifchief  to  the  Public* 
The  evil  arifing  from  them  might,  in  a  great  meafure, 
be  prevented  by  placing  the  power  of  granting  licen- 
ces in  the  hands  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  divifion,  upon 
the  footing  of  Public  Houfes;  and  rendering  it  neceffary 
for  all  perfons  to  obtain  a  Certificate  of  charafter,  be- 
fore they  can  obtain  fuch  licence;  and  alfo  to  enter  into 
recognizance  for  good  bchaviount 

II.  Sharpers 

#  Number  of  Pawnbrokers  within ^  Perfons. 
the  Bills  of  Mortality,  paying  a  licence  l  213 
of  £  10.  a  year.  J 

In  the  Country,  paying        a  7  ^ 
year.  / 

Total.  644  428S 


+  A  regulation  of  tins  kind  is  of  great  importance  ;  as  thi 
property  of  the  pooreft  and  moft  diftrefled  part  of  the  community 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  half  a  million  fterling,  is  conftantly  i: 
the  hands  of  Pawnbrokers  in  the  Metropolis  alone!  and  although  i 
is  of  the  utmoft  confcqucnce  that  they,  above  all  others,  mould  b 
honejl,  correal)  and  even  humane  characters,  (and  it  is  to  be  hopei 
many  of  them  are  of  that  defcription,)  yet  certain  it  is  that  any  per 
ton,  even  the  moft  notorious  rogue  or  vagabond,  who  can  raife  tei 

pound 


£ 
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IL  Sharpers  and  Swindlers  who  ohtahl  licence* 
b  be  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  ;  under  the  cover  of  which, 
every  fpecies  of  villainy  is  praftifed  upon  the  country* 
people,  as  well  as  upon  the  unwary  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  all  the  great  towns  in  the  kingdom, — The  artifices 
by  which  theyYucceed,  are  various;  as  for  example;— 
By  fraudulent  raffles,  where  plated  goods  are  exhibited 
as  filver,  and  where  the  chances  are  exceedingly  againft 
the  adventurers; — By  felling  and  uttering  bafe  money, 
and  frequently  forged  Bank  Notes,  which  makes  one  of 
the  moft  profitable  branches  of  their  trade; — By  deal- 
ing in  fmuggled  goods,  thereby  promoting  the  fale  of 
articles  injurious  to  the  Revenue,  befides  cheating  the 
ignorant  with  regard  to  the  value  ;-^-By  purchafing 
ftolen  goods  for  country  fale,  by  which  difcoveries  arc 
prevented,  and  affiftance  afforded  to  common  thieves 
andftationary  receivers  ;-*-By  purchafing  ftolen  horfes 
in  one  part  of  the  country  and  difpofing  of  them  in 
another,/ in  the  courfe  of  their  journies  j  in  accomplifii- 
ing  which,  fo  as  to  elude  deteftion,  they  have  grea 
opportunities; — By  gambling  with  E  O  Tables  at 
Fairs  and  Horfe-races. 

A  number  of  other  devices  might  be  pointed 
out,  which  render  this  clafs  of  men  great  nuifances  i?i 
I    Society ;  and  fhew  the  neceflity  of  cither  fuppreffing  , 

\  _ 

j     poondi  to  pay  for  a  licence,  may  at  prefent  fet  up  the  trade  of 
j     Pawnbroker ;  and  it  is  even  faid  that  fome  have  got  licences  who 
!     W  a&ually  been  on  board  the  Hulks!— a  thing  unavoidably  un- 
fa  the  prefent  circumftances. 

I  K  them 
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them  totally,  (for  in  fa&  they  are  now  no  convenience 
whatever  to  the  Public ;)  or  of  limiting  the  licences 
only  to  men  of  good  chara&er;  to  be  granted  by  the 
Magiftrates  on  their  entering  into  a  recognizance  in  a 
certain  fum,  with  one  furety  for  good  behaviour ;  by 
which  the  honed  part  would  be  retained,  to  the  ex 
ciufion  of  the  fraudulent. 

III.  Swindlers  who  take  out  Licences  as  Auc- 
tioneers^ and  open  fhops  in  different  parts  of  the  Me- 
tropolis, with  a  perfon  at  the  door,  inviting  ftrangers 
to  walk  in. — In  thefe  places  various  articles  of  filver 
plate  and  houfehold  goods  are  expofed  to  fale,  made 
up  on  a  flight  principle,  and  of  little  intrinfic  value  ; 
afTociates,  generally  denominated  Puffers^  are  in  waiting 
to  bid  up  the  article  to  a  fum  greatly  beyond  its  value, 
when,  upon  the  firft  bidding  of  the  ftranger,  it  is 
knocked  down  to  him,  and  the  money  inftantly  de- 
manded ;  the  goods,  however,  on  being  carried  home 
and  examined,  are  generally  found  to  be  very  different 
in  reality,  from  what  their  appearance  exhibited,  and 
upon  a  clofe  examination  the  fraud  is  difcovered. 

Neither  the  common  Law,  nor  the  Aft  of  the 
30th  George  II.  cap.  24,  fecms  to  be  fufliciently  broad 
and  explanatory  to  include  this  fpecies  of  offence  ;  and 
hence  %it  is,  that  this  mode  of  felling  goods  continues 
with  impunity,  and  feems  to  increafe. — It  is  not,  how- 
ever, meant  here  to  infinuate  that  all  petty  auctions 
are  fraudulent.*—  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  may  be  fome 
exceptions,  although,  probably,  they  are  not  numerous. 
A  licence  from  the  Magiftrates  of  the  diftrift  obliging 

the 


ihe  parties  to  find  fecurity,  would,  in  a  great  flieifurg* 
tegulate  this  kind  of  bufinefs,  in  a  proper  manner. 

IV.  Swindlers  vdbo  taife  money^  by  pretending  to 
be  &if counters  of  Bills,  and  Money  Brokers  \  Thefe 
chiefly  prey  upon  young  men  of  property*  who  have 
16ft  their  monfey  at  play,  or  fpent  it  in  expenfive  atnufe* 
tnents*  and  are  obliged  to  raife  more  upon  any  term** 
uhtil  their  rertts  br  incomes  become  payable  ;  or.who 
have  fortunes  in  pfofpeft,  as  being  heirs  apparent  to 
eftates,  but  who  require  affiftance  in  the  mean  time. 

Availing  themfelves  of  the  credit,  or  the  ulti- 
mate refponfibility;  of  fuch  thoughtlefsand  giddy  young 
men,  irt  the  e&ger  piirfuit  of  criminal  pleafures,  and 
tinder  the  influence  of  thdfe  allurements  which  the  fa- 
fliionable  Faro-Tables  hold  out— thefe  Swindlers  feU 
dom  fail  td  obtain  from  them  fpecialties  and  obli- 
gations for  large  fums;  upon  the  credit  of  which 
they  are  enabled,  perhaps,  at  ufunous  intereft,  -to 
borrow  money,  or  difcount  bills ;  arid  thus  Ripply 
their  unfortunate  cuftotners  Upon  the  moft  extravagant 
terms. 

Another  clafs,  having  fome  capital,  advance 
money  upon  bonds,  title-deeds*  and  other  fpecialties, 
or  upon  the  bond  of  the  parties  having  eftates  in  rever- 
fion ;  By  thefe  and  other  devices  top  tedious  to  detail, 
large  fums  of  money  are,  moft  unwarrantably  and  ille- 
gally, wrefted  from  the  diffipated  and  thoughtlefs ; 
Mifery  and  diftrefs  are  thus  entailed  Upon  them,  as  long 
as  they  live ;  or  they  are  driven,  by  utter  ruin,  to  a6ls 
of  defperation  or  to  crimes. 

K*  A 
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A  Law  Teems  abfolutely  neceflary  to  be  painted 
at  this  particular  mifchief,  which  is  certainly  an  increa- 
fing  evil— Humanity  pleads  for  it;  and  Policy  points 
out  the  ncceffity  of  fome  effe&ual  guard  againft  thofe 
miferies  which  it  generates;  and  which  could  not  exift 
in  fo  great  a  degree,  were  it  not  for  the  opportunities 
held  out  by  thefe  blood-fuckers,  in  affording  money 
to  the  young  and  inexperienced,  to  be  expended  in 
fcenesof  gambling  and  debauchery. 

V.  Cheats  who  Jet  up  Owning  Houfes,  in  different 
parts  of  the  Metropolis9,  where  Sharpers  aflemble,  and 
where  inexperienced  young  men  are  allured  for  the 
moll  mifchievous  purpofes;  after  lofing  what  property 
they  have  about  them,  the  deluded  and  unfortunate 
Gentlemen  are  furniftied  (if  known  to  be  men  of  for- 
tune) by  the  matter  of  the  houfe,  and  his  afTociates  the 
(harpers,  or  the  waiters,  with  loans;  merely  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  increafing  their  misfortunes,  and  cheating  them 
of  perhaps  the  whole  of  their  property.* 

Such  abominable  villains  ought  certainly  to  be 
held  in  the  greatcft  deteftation ;  and  the  vigilance  and 
exertions  of  the  Magiftracy  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  watching  narrowly  thefe  Pefts  of  Society,  and  in 
putting  the  Law  in  ftrift  execution  againft  them. 

Thitwonex^  class  e  s  are  compofed  of  perfons, 
in  general  very  depraved  or  diftrefTed:  the  depredations 
committed  on  the  Public  by  their  means  are  fo  ruinous 
and  extenfive  as  to  require  a  confideration  peculiarly 
minute:  in  order  to  guard  the  ignorant  and  unwary,  as 

*  See  Advcrtifcment,  p.  xv. 

much 
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muchaspoflible,  againft  the  fatal  effefts  of  that  fraud  and . 
delufion,  which,  if  not  foon  checked,  bid  fairtodeftroy 
all  remains  of  honefty  and  discretion. — Thefe  Claffes 
confiftof 

VI.  Sharpers^  who  take  Lottery  Infurances^  where 
gambling,  among  the  higher  and  middling  ranks, 
is  earned  on,  to  an  extent  which  exceeds  all  credibility; 
producing  confequences  to  many  private  families, 
otherwife  of  great  worth  and  refpe&ability,  df  the  moll 
(fiftrefling  nature;  and  implicating,  in  this  mifery,  the 
innocent  and  amiable  branches  of  fuch  families,  whofe 
fufferings,  arifing  from  this  fource,  while  they  claim 
the  tear  of  pity,  would  require  many  volumes  to  re- 
count; but  filenceand  fhame  throw  a  veil  over  the  cala- 
mity: and,  cherifhed  by  the  hopes  of  retrieving  former 
Jofles,  or  acquiring  property,  in  any  eafy  way,  the  evil 
goes  on,  and  feems  to  increafe,  in  fpite  of  every  guard 
which  the  Legiflature  has  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
eftablifhr 

VII.  The  Keepers  of  unlicenfed  Infurance  Offices^ 
during  the  drawing  of  the  Englijb  and'Irijh  Lotteries  $ 
many  of  whom,  during  the  intervals  of  fuch  Lotteries, 
have  recently  invented  and  fet  up  private  Lotteries,  or 
Wheels,  called  by  the  nick-name  of  Little  Go's^  con- 
taining Blanks  and  Prizes,  which  are  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  eftablifliing  a  ground  for  Infurance  the  fever 
in  the  minds  of  the  lower  order  or  the  people  is  thus, 
kept  up,  in  fome  meafurc,  all  the  year  round,  and  pro- 
duces uncalculable  mifchiefs;  the  rage  and  fpirit  of 
gambling  becoming  fo  rooted  from  habit,  that  no  do- 
mcftic  diftrefs, .  no  confidcration,  connefted  either 
with  the  frauds  that  are  prattifed,  or  the  number  of 
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chance*  that  arc  againft  them,  will  operate  as  a  check 
upon  their  minds. 

In  fpite  of  the  high  price  of  provifions,  and  of 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  Legiflature  in  eftablifhing 
fevere  checks  and  punifhments  for  the  purpofe  of  pre^ 
venting  the  evil  of  Lottery  Infurances,  thefe  criminal 
agents  feel  no  want  of  cuftomers;  their  houfes  and  of- 
fices are  not  only  extremely  numerous  all  over  the  Me- 
tropolis, but  in  general  high-rented}  exhibiting  the  ap~ 
pearance  of  conliderable  expence,  and  barricadoed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  with  iron  doors  and  other  contrivances, 
as  in  many  inftances  to  defy  the  arm  of  the  Law  to 
reach  them. 

In  tracing  all  the  circumflances  of  this  interefting 
bufinefs,  with  a  view  to  the  difcovery  of  the  caufe  of 
the  great  encouragement  whicji  thefe  Lottery  Infurers 
receive,  it  appears  that  a  confide rable  proportion  of 
their  emolument  is  derived  from  menial  Servants  in 
general,  all  over  the  Metropolis;  but  particularly  from 
the  pampered  male  and  female  domeftics  in  the  houfes 
of  men4  of  fafhion  and  fortune;  who  are  faid,  almoft 
without  a  fingle  exception,  to  be  in  the  conftant  habit 
of  infuringin  the  Englifh  and  Irifh  Lotteries. 

This  clafs  of  menials  being  in  many  inftances 
cloathed  as  well  as  fed  by  their  matters,  have  not  the 
fame  calls  upon  them  as  labourers  and  mechanics,  who 
mufl  appropriate  at  leaft  a  part  of  their  earnings  to  the 
purpofe  of  obtaining  both  food  and  raiment. 

With  a  fpirit  of  gambling,  rendered  more  ar-* 
dent  then  prevails  in  vulgar  life,  from  the  example  of 
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their  fuperiors,  and  from  their  idle  and  diflipated  ha- 
bits, thefe  fervants  enter  keenly  into  the  Lottery  bu- 
finefs ;  and  when  ill  luck  attends  them,  it  is  but  too 
well  known  that  many  are  led,  ftep  by  ftep,  to  that 
point  where  they  lofe  fight  of  all  moral  principle;  im- 
pelled by  a  defire  to  recover  what  they  have  loft,  they 
are  induced  to  raife  money  for  that  purpofe,  by  felling 
or  pawning  the  property  of  their  mailers,  wherever 
it  jean  be  pilfered  in  a  little  way,  without  dete&ion;  till 
at  length  this  fpecies  of  peculation,  by  being  rendered 
familiar  to  their  minds,  generally  terminates  in  more 
atrocious  crimes. 

Upon  a  fuppofition  that  one  hundred  thou  fa  nd 
families*  in  the  Metropolis  keep  two  fervants  upon  ail 
average,  and  that  one  fervant  with  another  infures  only 
to  the  extent  of  twenty-five  (hillings  each,  in  the  Eng- 
lilh,  and  the  fame  in  the  Irifh  Lottery,  the  aggregate 
of  the  whole  will  amount  to  Half  a  Milliqn 
Sterlinc. 

Astonishing  as  this  may  appear  at  firft  view,  it 
is  believed  that  thofe  who  will  minutely  examine  into 
the  Lottery  tranfa&ions  of  their  fervants,  will  find  the 
calculation  by  no  means  exaggerated;  and  when  to 
this  are  added  the  fums  drawn  from  pcrfons  in  the 

> 

*  It  is  cftimated  that  in  the  prefent  extended  and  improved  date 
of  the  Metropolis,  there  are  162,000  inhabited  houfes,  fuppofedto 
contain  about  240,000  families,  including  lodger*  of  elery  defefip- 
tion,  rcfiding  in  nearly  8,000  Greets,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  an4 
fljuares,    See        Chapter  xiv. 
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middle  ranks  of  life,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous  clafs 
of  labourers  and  artifans  who  have  caught  the  mania  ; 
it  ceafes  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  fo  many  Shar- 
pers, Swindlers,  and  Cheats  find  encouragement  in  this 
particular  department. 

I  f  Servants  in  general,  who  are  under  the  controul 
of  mailers,  were  prevented  from  following  this  abomi- 
nable fpecies  of  gambling;  and  if  other  expedients  were 
adopted,  which  will  be  hereafter  detailed,,  a  large  pro* 
portion  of  the  pre  fen  t  race  of  rogues  and  vagabonds 
-who  follow  this  infamous  trade,  would  be  compelled  to 
become  honed;  and  the  poor  would  be  fhielded  from 
the  delufion  which  impels  them  to  refort  to  this  de- 
ceitful and  fraudulent  expedient;  at  the  expence  fonae- 
.times  of  pledging  every  article  of  houfehold  goods,  as 
well  as  the  laft  rag  of  their  own,  and  their  children's 
wearing  apparel,  not  leaving  even  a  fingfe  change  of  > 
raiment! 

This  view  of  a  very  prominent  and  alarming 
evil,  known  to  exill,  from  a  variety  of  fafts  well  efta-. 
bliftied,  and  evinced,  among  others,  by  the  pawnbro- 
kers' (hops  overflowing  with  the  goods  of  the  labour- 
ing poor,  during  the  drawing  of  the  two  Lotteries, . 
ought  to  create  a  ftrong  defire  on  the  part  of  all  matters 
of  families,  to  exert  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  check 
this  deftru&ive  propenfny ;  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
poffible,  thofe  diftreffes  and  mjfehiefs  which  every  per- 
ibn  of  humanity" muft  deplore;  the  mifery  and  lofs  of 
property  which  fprings  from  this  delufive  fource  of  ini- 
T  quityj 
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quity,  is  certainly  very  far  beyond  any  idea  that  can 
be  formed  of  it  Jby  the  common  obferver.# 

A  general  Aflbciation,  or  perhaps  an  Aft  of  * 
Parliament,  eftablifliing  proper  regulations,  applicable 

*  In  confequence  of  a  very  accurate  enquiry  which  has  been 
made,  and  of  information  derived  from  different  fources,  it  appears 
that  fraudulent  Lottery  Infurances  have  not  diminiftied.    The  Of- 
fices are  numerous  all  over  the  Metropolis*  and  are  firppofed  to  ex- 
ceed four  hundred  of  all  defcriptions ;  to  many  of  which  there  are 
perfons  attached,  called  Morocco  Men,  who  go  about  from  Aoufe  to 
houfe  among  their  former  cuftomers,  and  attend  in  the  back  parlours 
of  Public  Houfes,  where  they  are  met  by  cuftomers*who  make  in- 
surances.' It  is  calculated  that  at  thefe  offices  (exclufive  of  what  is 
done  at  the  Ucenfed  offices)  premiums  for  in fu ranee  are  received  to 
the  amount  of  eight  hundred  thoufand pounds,  during  the  Irifli  Lot- 
tery, and  above  one  million  during  the  Englilh ;  upon  which  it  is  cal- 
culated that  they  make  from  i  _e  to  2  9  per  cent,  profit. — This  infa- 
mous confederacy  wa&  eft  i  ma  ted,  during  the  Englifh  Lottery  of  the 
year  1 796,  to  fupport  about  2000  agents  and  clerks,  and  nearly 
7500  Morocco  Men,  including  a  confiderable  number  of  hired 
armed  Ruffians  and  Bludgeon-Men :  thefe  were  paid  by  a  general 
aflboiation  of  the  principal  Proprietors  of  thefe  fraudulent  Eftablifh- 
ments ;  who  regularly  met  in  Committee,  in  a  well-known  public- 
houfe  in  Oxford  Market,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  during  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Lottery ;  for  the  purpofe  of  concerting  mea&res  to  de- 
feat the  exertions  of  the  Magiftratcs,  by  alarming  and  terrifying, 
and  even  forcibly  refitting,  the  Officers  of  Jufticc  in  all  inftances 
where  they  could  not  be  bribed  by  pecuniary  gratuities; — to  effeel 
which  laft  purpofe,  neither  money  nor  pains  were  fpared ;  and  the 
wretched  agents  of  thefe  unprincipled  mifcreants  were,  in  many 
cafes,  prepared  to  commit  murder,  had  attempts  been  made  to  exe- 
cute the  Warrants  of  Magift  rates ;  as  can  be  proved  by  inconteftable 
evidence.— It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  too  much  fuccefs  attended 
thefe  corrupt  and  fraudulent  proceedings,  in  violation  and  defiance 
pf  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom, 
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to  this  and  other  obje&s,  with  regard  to  menial  fciw 
vants,  would  be  of  great  utility. 

If  a  Legiflative  regulation  could  alfo  be  eftablifh- 
ed,  extending  certain  reftriflions  to  the  members  of 
the  different  Friendly  Societies  fituated  within  the  Bills 
of  Mortality,  with  regard  to  fraudulent  Lottery  in- 
furancesj  above  feventy  thoufand families  would  be  re- 
lieved from  the  confequences  of  this  infinuating  evil; 
which  has  been  fo  fatal  to  the  happinefs  and  comfort  of 
a  vaft  number  of  tradefmen  and  artifans,  as  well  as  in* 
ferior  claffes  of  labourers,* 

Such  prohibitions  and  reftraints  would  have  a 
wonderful  effeft  in  leffening  the  profits  of  the  lottery- 
office  keepers ;  which,  perhaps,  is  the  very  belt  mode 
of  fuppreffing  the  evil.— At  prefent,  the  temptation  to 
follow  thefe  fraudulent  practices  is  fo  great,  from  the 
produftive  nature  of  the  bufinefs,  that  unlefs  fome 
new  expedient  be  reforted  to,  no  well-grounded  hope 
can  be  entertained  of  leflening  the  evil  in  any  mate-t 
rial  degree. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  what  has  already  been 
fuggefted  on  the  fubjeft,  otlicr  expedients  have  occur- 
red to  the  Author ;  and  fome  have  been  fuggefted  by 
perfons  well  informed  on  this  fubjeft. 

*  The  regulation  propofed,  is  this— that  every  member  belong- 
ing to  a  Friendly  Society  (hould  be  excluded  ox  expelled \  and  de- 
prived of  all  future  benefits  from  the  funds  of  that  Society*  on  proof 
of  his  having  infured  in  any  Lottery  whatfoever,  contrary  to  lawj  . 
—and  that  this  rule  (hould  be  general,  wherever  the  Afts  of  Parlia- 
ment, relative  to  Friendly  Societies,  have  taken  effeft. 
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The  Lottery  irt  itfelf,  if  the  poorer  clafles  could 
U  exempted  from  its  mifchiefs,  is  certainly  a  fair  re- 
fource  of  Revenue;  by  taxing  the  vices  or  follies  of  the 
People,  in  a  country  wherefucha  confiderable  propor- 
tion of  the  higher  and  middling  ranks  are  pofleffed  of 
large  properties  in  money,  and  may  be  induced, 
through  this  medium  to  contribute  to  the  affiliance  of 
the  StSte,  what  would  (probably  to  the  fame  extent) 
be  otherwife  fquandered  and  diffipated,  in  idle  amufe- 
ments. 

It  is  a  means  alfo  of  benefit  to  the  Nation,  by 
drawing  confiderable  fums  of  money  annually  from 
foreign  Countries,  which  are  laid  out  in  the  purchafe 
of  tickets. 

In  many  refpe&s  therefore,  it  might  be  defirable 
to  preferve  this  fource  of  Revenue,  if  it  can  be  con- 
lined  to  the  purchafe  of  Tickets,  and  to  perfons  of 
fuch  opulence,  as  upon  the  abolition  of  the  Lottery* 
could  not  probably  be  reftrained  from  fquandering 
their  money  in  another  \iay,  from  which  the  State 
would  derive  no  benefit. 

The  Lottery, on  the  plan  upon  which  it  is  at  pre- 
fent  conduced,  is  certainly  an  evil  of  the  utmoil  mag* 
nitude,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greateft  nurferics  of 
crimes  that  ever  exifted  in  any  country. — At  the  clofe 
of  the  Engtifh  Lottery  drawn  in  1796,  the  Civil  Power 
was  trampled  upon  and  put  to  defiance  in  a  molt 
alarming  and  (hameful  manner,  difgraceful  to  the  po- 
lice of  the  Metropolis.    The  means  ufed  for  this  pur* 
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pofe  have  been  already  fully  detailed;  ante, page  153* 
in  the  note; 

The  profits  of  thefe  Cheats  and  Swindlers  were 
faid  to  be  immenfe  beyond  all  former  example,  during 
the  Lottery  drawn  in  Spring,  1796 ;  and  of  courfe,  the 
Poor  were  never  in  a  greater  degree  plundered. 

At  no  period  is  there  ever  fo  much  occafioa  for 
the  exertions  of  the  Magiftracy,  as  during  the  drawing 
of  the  Englifh  and  Irifli  Lotteries ;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  even  by  this  energy,  oppofed  as  it  always 
undoubtedly  will  be,  by  a  Syftem  both  .of  corruption 
and  of  force  unexampled  in  former  times,  no  proper 
check  can  be  given,  until  by  new  legiflative  regula- 
tions,  fome  more  effectual  remedy  is  applied. 

The  following  expedients,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
fuperintending,  energetic,  and  well-regulated  Police,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  might  be  the  means  of  greatly  abridging 
this  enormous  evil,  and  of  fecuring  to  Government  the 
fame  annual 'revenue,  which  is  at  prefent  obtained,  or 
nearly  fo. 

1.  That  the  numbers  of  the  tickets  to  be  placed  in  the  Lot- 
tery. Wheels  (hall  not  be  running  numbers,  as  heretofore 
.  ufed  ;  but  (hall  be  intermediate  and  broken  \  thereby  pre- 
venting infurances  from  being  made  on  fpecific  numbers, 
froni  the  impoflibility  of  its  being  known,  to  any  but  the 
holders  of  tickets,  or  the  Commijjioners,  what  particular 
ticket  at  any  time  remains  in  the  wheel. 

2.  That  all  perfons  taking  out  licences  to  fell  Lot/ery  Tick- 
ets, ftiall  (inftcad  of  the  bond  with  two  furctics  for  one 
thoufand  pounds,  now  entered  into  under  the  aft  of  the 
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s*A  George  3.  cap.  47,)  enter  into  a  bond,  with  two  fure- 
tiesalfo,  for  £5000. — jvhich  fum  fhall  be  forfeited,  on  due 
proof  that  any  perfon,  fo  licenfed,  (hall  have  been,  dire&ly 
or  indire&ly,  concerned  in  taking  infurances  contrary  to 
law ;  or  in  fetting  up,  or  being  conne&ed  in  the  profit  or 
lofs  arifing  from  any  illegal  Infurance-office ;  or  in  em- 
ploying itinerant  Clerks,  (called  Morocco  Men,)  to  take 
infurances  on  account  of  perfon*  fo  licenfed* 

3.  That  befides  the  above-mentioned  bond,  all  licenfed  tot- 
tery Office  Keepers  fhall,  previous  to  the  drawing  of  each 
Lottery,  make  oath  before  a  Magiftrate,  that  they  will  not, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  enfuing  Lottery,  be  concerned  either 
direftly  or  indire&ly,  in  fetting  up  any  illegal  offices  for 
the  fale  of  tickets,  or  infurance  of  numbers,  contrary  to 
law :  Which  affidavit  fhall  be  recorded,  and  a  certificate 
thereof  (hall  be  indorfed  on  the  licence,  without  which  it 
lhall  not  be  valid.  And  that  the  affidavit  may  be  produced 
in  evidence,  againft  perfons  convidled  of  illegally  infuring  ; 
who  fhall  in  that  event  be  liable  to  the  punifhment  at- 
tached to  perjury,  and  of  courfe,  to  the  ignominy  of  the 
pillory  and  imprifonment. 

4.  That  all  peace-officers,  conftables,  headboroughs,  or 
others,  lawfully  authorized  to  execute  the  warrants  of  Ma- 
giftrates,  who  lhall  receive  any  gratuity,  or  fum  of  money 
from  illegal  Lottery  Infurers,  or  from  any  perfonor  per- 
fons, in  confideration  of  any  expe&ed  fervices  in  fcreening 
fuch  offenders  from  detection  or  punifhment,  lhall,  on 
conviftion,  be  rendered  infamous,  and  incapable  of  ever 
ferving  any  public  office ;  and  be  punilhed  by  fine,  impri- 
fonment, or  the  pillory,  as  the  Cowrt,  before  whom  the 
offence  is  tried,  lhall  fee  proper. 

,5.  That  all  perfons  who  lhall  be  convi&ed  of  paying  money 
on  any  contraft  for  the  benefit  arifing  from  the  drawing  of 
amy  Lottery  Ticket,  infurcd  upon  any  contingency  (nor 
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being  In  pofleflion  of  the  original  ticket  j  or  a  legal  dwrd 
thereof)  (hall  forfeit  £20.  for  every  offence,  to  be  levied 
by  diftrefs,  &c. 

6.  That  an  abftraft  of  the  penalties  mAided  by  taw  dn  per- 
fons  infurlng,  or  taking  illegal  infurances  in  the  J>ottery< 
lhall  be  read  every  Sunday,  in  all  churches,  chapels*  meet- 
ipg-houfes,  and  other  places  of  public  wofftup,  during  the 
drawing  of  the  Irifli  and  tnglilh  Lotteries  refpeclivcly; 
with  a  fhort  exhortation,  warning  the  people  of  theconfe- 
quences  of  offending  againft  the  law  :  And  that  a  copy  of 
-the  fame  lhall  be  parted  up  in  different  parts  of  Guildhall, 
and  conltantly  replaced  during  the  drawing  of  the  Lottery ; 
and  alfp  at  all  the  liccnfed  Lottery  Offices  within  the 
Metropolis. 

7.  That  a  reward,  not  exceeding  £50.  be  paid  to  any  perfon 
employed,  as  a  clerk  or  fervant  in  any  illegal  Lottery  Office, 
who  lhall  be  the  means  of  convi&ing  the  actual  or  princi- 
pal proprietor  or  proprietors  of  the  faid  office,  who  (hall 
not  appear  themfelves  in  the  management;  alfo  a  fum, 
not  exceeding  £40.  on  convi&ion  of  a  known  and  afting 
proprietor  ;  and  a  fum  not  exceeding  £xo.  on  conviction 
of  any  clerk  or  manager,  not  being  partners. 

8.  That  the  punifhment  to  be  infli&ed  on  offenders  fhall  be 
.  fine,  imprifonment,  or  the  pillory  \  according  to  the  atro- 
city of  the  offence,  in  the  difcretion  of  the  Court  before 
which  fuch  offenders  ft  all  be  tried* 

We  next  come  to  confider; 

VIII.  A  Clafs  of  Cheats  of  the  Society  of  Jews, 
who  are  to  be  found  in  every  Jlreet,  lane,  and  alley,  in  and 
near  the  Metropolis,  under  the  pretence  of  purcbafihg  old 
clothe t,  and  metals  of  different  forts  }  Their  chief  bufinefc 
really  is,  to  prowl  about  the  houfes  and  ftables  of  men 
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of  rank  and  fortune,  for  the  pqrpofe  of  .holding  out 
temptations  to  the  ferVants  to  pilfer  and  ileal  fmall  ar- 
ticles, not  likely  to  be  miffed,  which  thefe  Jews  pur- 
chafe  at  about  one  third  of  the  real  value. — It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  upwards  of  two  thoufand  of  thefe  depraved 
people  are  employed  in  diurnal  journies  of  this  kind ; 
by  which,  through  the  medium  of  bad  money,  and 
other  fraudulent  dealings,  many  of  diem  acquire  pro- 
perty, and  then  become  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods. 

It  is  eftimated  that  there  ar?  about  twenty  thou* 
fandjews  in  the  city  of  London,  befides,  perhaps 
about  five  or  fix  thoufand  more  in  the  great  provincial 
and  fea-port  towns ;  (where  there  are  at  leaft  twenty 
fynagogues,  befides fix  in  the  Metropolis;)  Thefe  exift 
chiefly  by  their  wits,  as  the  fuperftitious  adherence  to 
a  particular  mode  of  livings  and  to  their  Sabbath,  pre- 
vents them  (as  has  already  been  noticed)  from  placing 
out  their  children  as  fervants,  or  apprentices,  or  bind- 
ing their  fons  to  mechanical  employments,  or  indeed  to 
any  ufeful  art,  by  which  they  can  aflift  in  increafing  the 
national  property — inftead  of  which  they  diminifli  it, 
by  living  upon  the  induftry  of  others,  and  by  efta- 
blilhing  a  fyftem  of  mifchicvous  intercourfe  all  over 
the  country;  the  better  to  carry  on  their  fraudulent 
defigns  in  the  circulation  of  bafe  money, — the  fale  of 
ftolen  goods,  and  in  the  purchafe  of  metals  of  various 
kinds;  as  well  as  other  articles  pilfered  from  the  Dock- 
Yards,  and  ftolen  in  the  provjnciai  towns,  which  they 
bring  to  the  Metropolis  to  elude  detection, — and 
viceverfd. 
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Educated  in  idlenefs  from  their  earlieft  infancy* 
they  acquire  every  debauched  and  vicious  principle 
which  can  (it  them  for  the  mod  complicated  arts  of 
fraud  and  deception ;  to  Which  they  feldom  fail  to  add 
the  crime  of  perjury,  whenever  it  can  be  of  ufe,  in 
lhielding  themfelves  or  their  alTociates  from  the  punifli- 
ment  of  the  law. — From  the  orange  boy,  and  the  re- 
tailer of  feals,  razors,  glafs,  and  other  wares,  in  the 
public  Greets,  to  the  {hop-keeper,  dealer  in  wearing 
apparel,  or  in  filver  and  gold,  the  fame  principles  of 
conduft  too  generally  prevail. 

Th  e  itinerants  utter  bafe  money  to  enable  them, 
By  felling  cheap,  to  difpofe  of  their  goods;  while  thofe 
that  are  ftationary,  with  very  few  exceptions,  receive 
and  purchafe,  at  an  under-price,  whatever  is  brought 
them,  without  a  (king  queftions. 

The  mifchiefs  which  muft  refult  from  the  increafe 
of  this  depraved  race,  arifing  from  the  natural  courfe 
of  population,  are  fo  obvious,  that  a  remedy  cannot 
be  too  foon  applied ;  and  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained of  obtaining  the  afliftance  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  Jews  of  the  higher  clafs,  for  this  purpofe ;  fince  they 
cannot  hut  view  with  horror  and  diflrcfs  the  deplora- 
ble condition  and  growing  depravity  of  fo  large  a  pro- 
portionof  the  lower  ranks  of  their  own  Society.  Thofe 
belonging  to  the  Dutch  Synagogue,  from  their  want  of 
refource  for  honeft  employment,  are  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, rendered  objefts  not  only  of  commifcration,  but 
of  ferious  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Legiflature. 

IX.  Cheats 


IX,  Cheats  who  fell  prwifions  and  other  articles* 
by  means  of  falfe  weights  and  meqfures.  Nothing  re- 
quires the  affiftance  of  the  Legiflature  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  this  evil ;  to  ftiield  the  Poor  againft  the  nu- 
merous tricks  thus  pra&ifed  upon  them,  by  low  and 
inferior  (hop-keepers  and  itinerants. 

The  ancient  Syftem  of  regulating  this  ufeful 
branch  of  police  by  the  Juries  of  the  Court-Leet,  hav- 
ing been  found  ineflfe&ual,  and  in  many  refpcfls  inap-. 
plicable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  Society,  an  aft  paffed  the 
35th  of  his  prefent  Majefty,  [cap.  102)  to  remedy  the 
inconvenience  with  regard  to  fraudulent  weights;  but" 
.great  difficulties  have  occurred  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pence  of  carrying  it  into  execution,  aadalfo  with  regard 
to  its  anfwering  any  ufeful  purpofe  without  amendments/ 

It  feems  that  the  moil  fimple  and  obvious,  as  well 
a*  the  moft  prompt,  method  of  remedying  the  evil, 
would  be  to  extend  to  the  Magiftrates  the  fame  jurif- 
diftion,  and  eftabliih  the  feme  rules*  with  regard  to  prov- 
ing both  Weightaand  Meafures,  as  at  prefent  prevail 
wkh  refpeS  to  Bread;  allowing  the  expence  of  re- 
moving the  weights,  and  the  labour  of  the  perfons  em- 
ployed, to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  qounty-rate ;  upon, 
an  order  of  any  two  Magiftrates  of  the  diyifion  or. 
4iftri$  where  tbe  weights  were  tried 

From  this  plan,  if  purfued  as  Readily  as  that 
which  already  prevails  in  regulating  Bakers,  incalcu- 
lable benefits  would  refult  to  tbslowec  ranks  of  people 
a  very  fmall  expence. 

L  3C-.  CheaU* 


X.  Cheats  and  Swindlers  who  asocial e  together* 
and  enter  into  a  con/piracy  for  the  pitrpofe  of  defrauding 
Tradefmenof  their  goods. — One  of  thefe  (harpers  gene- 
rally affumes  the  charaQer  of  a  Merchant ; — hires  a 
genteel  houfe,  with  a  counting  houfe,  and  every  ap- 
pearance of  bufinefs. — One  or  two  aflbciatestake  upon 
them  the  appearance  of  Clerks,  while  others  occafion- 
ally  wear  a  livery  :  and  fometimes  a  carriage  is  fet  up, 
in  which  the  ladies  of  the  party  vifit  the  fhops,  in  the 
ftile  of  perfons  of  fafhion,  ordering  goods  to  their  apart- 
ments.^— Thus  circumftanced,  goods  are  obtained  on 
credit,  which  are  immediately  pawned  or  fold,  and  the 
produce  ufedas  a,  means  of  deception  to  obtain  more, 
and  procure  recommendations,  by  offering  to  pay  ready 
money, — or  to  difcount  bills. 

When  confidence  is  once  eftablilhedin  this  way, 
notes  and  bills  are  fabricated  by  thefe  confpirators,  as 
if  remitted  from  the  country,  or  from  foreign  parts ; 
and  application  is  made  to  their  newly  acquired  friends, 
the  tradefmen,  to  affift  in  difcounting  them. — Some- 
times money  and  bills  upon  one  another  are  lodged  at 
the  bankers  for  the  purpofe  of  extending  their  credit, 
by  referring  to  fome  refpeftable  name  for  a  character. 

After  circulating  notes  to  a  confiderable  a- 
mount,  and  completing  their  fyftem  of  fraud  by  pof- 
felling  as  much  of  the  property  of  others  as  is  poffible, 
without  rifle  of  detection,  they  move  off ;  aflume  new 
characters;  and  when  the  bills  and  notes  are  due,  the 
parties  are  not  to  be  found. 

OrrsNcus 
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Offences  of  this  fort,  where  an  afiual  confpira- 
cy  cannot  be  proved,  which  is  generally  very  difficult, 
are  not  eafily  puniflied;  and  it  feems  of  importance 
that  frauds  and  impofitions  of  this  fort,  and  others  of 
the  fame  nature,  where  the  confidence  of  trade fmen 
and  raanufa&urers  is  abufed  by  mifireprefentation  and 
falfehood,  fhojild  be  defined,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult 
for  the  parties  to  efcape  punifhment. 

XL  Cheats  who  take  genteel  lodgings,  drefs  ele- 
gantlyqfumefalfe  names: — pretend  to  be  related  to 
perfons  of  credit  and  fafhion — produce  letters  fami- 
liarly written  Co  prove  an  intimacy,— enter  into  conver- 
lation,  and  fhew  thefe  letters  to  tradefmen  and  others, 
upon  whom  they  have  a  defign — get  into  their  good 
graces,  purchafe  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles, 
and  difappear  with  the  booty. 

This  fpecies  of  offence  would  be  very  difficult 
to  reach  by  any  exifting  Law,  and  yet  it  is  prattifed  in 
various  fhapes  in  the  Metropolis,  whereby  tradefmen 
are  defrauded  to  a  very  confiderable  extent — Some 
legiflative  guards  would  certainly  be  very  defirable  to 
define  and  punifh  thefe  offences  alfo. 

XI L  Cheats,  who  have  been  formerly  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Millinery  Mantua-Makers,  Taylors,  and  other 
Traders,  who  have  occafion  to  fend  to  fbop-keepers  and 
warehousemen Jor  goods, — Thefe,  after  being  difcharged 
from  their  fervice,  getting  into  the  company  of  the 
(harpers  and  thieves,  while  out  of  place,  teach  them 
bow  to  perfonate  tbeir  former  employers;  in  whofe 
Lt  names 
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names  they  too  frequently  fticceed  in  obtaining  cons- 
iderable quantities  of  goods  before  the  fraud  is  dif- 
covered. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  good  rule  at  no  time  to 
deliver  goods  upon  a  verbal  meffage;  and  it  would  be 
ufeful  if  all  perfons  difcharging  fej-vants,  would  give 
notice  of  it  to  every  tritdefman  with  whom  they  de&l. 

XII L  Cheats,  who  perfonate  Gentlemen  s  Footmen  ± 
Thefe  order  goods  to  be  fent  to  a  genteel  lodging, 
where  the  affociate  is  in  waiting,  who  draws  upon  fome 
banker  in  a  diftant  part  of  the  town  for  the  money; 
or,  if  the  check  is  rcfufed,  a  country  bank-note  (the 
gentleman  juft  being  arrived  in  town)  is  offered  to  be 
changed,  which,  although  a  forgery,  often  fucceeds, 
if  this  fhouldalfo  fail,  this  mifchievoqs  claft  of  people, 
from  habit  and  clofe  attention  to  the  means  of  decep- 
tion, are  feldom  at  a  lofs  in  finding  out  fome  other  ex- 
pedient; and  before  the  fraud  is  difcovered,  the  parties 
are  off;  and  the  matter  transformed  into  the  livery- 
fervarit,  to  pra&ice  in  his  turn  the  fame  trick  upon  fom* 
Other  perfon, 

XIV.  Cheats  who  affociate  fyftematieotly  together^ 
fbr  the  purpofe  of  finding  out  and  making  a  prey  of  ever) 
perfbn  from  the  country*  or  any  ignorant  perfbn  who  u 
fuppofcd  to  have  moneys  or  who  has  come  to  London  foi 
the  purpofe  of  felling  goods.*—lt  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes 
for  one  of  them  to  alfume  the  character  of  a  young 
'Squire,  juft  come  to  his  eft  ate;  to  Appear  carelefs  and 
prodigal,  'and  to  fhew  hand-fulls  of  bank-notes,  all  qI 
which  are  falfe  and  fabricated  for  the  purpofe. 

Ahothe* 


Another  fterforiates  the  guardian  of  the  'Squire, x 
While  a  part  of  the  aflbciates  pretend  to  fit  down  to 
play,  and  having  won  money  of  the  young  fpendthrift, 
Who  appears  "extremely  igporant  and  profufe,  the* 
ftranger's  aVarice  gfcts  the  better  of  his  prtidence,  and 
he  is  induced  at  length  to  try  his  luck  j— the  rcfult  is* 
that  he  is  foon  left  Without  a  penny. 

XVi  Cheats  Doho  prowl  about  iti  all  the  Jlreets  and 
kites  of  the  trading  part  of  the  Metropolis^  where \fhop- 
men  and  boys  are  carrying  parcels t  Thefe,  by  means  of 
Various  ftratagems,  find  out  where  the  parcels  are  go- 
ing, and  regulating  their  meafures  accordingly*  feldom 
fail  by  fome  trick  or  other*  (fuch  as  giving  the  lad  a 
fhilling  to  run  and  call  a  coach,)  tcr  get  hold  of  the  pro- 
perty.— Porters  and  young  men  From  the  country 
fhould  be  particularly  cautioned  never  to  quit  any 
property  intruded  to  their  care,  until  delivered  (not  at 
the  door)  but  within  the  hodfe  to  which  it  is  direfled, 

XVI.  Cheats  who  attend  Inns,  at  the  timet  (hat 
coaches  arid  tvaggons  are  loading  or  unloading.  Thefe  by 
perfonatirig  porters  with  aprons  and  knots*  or  clerkt 
with  pens  ftuck  in  their  wigs  or  hair,  and  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  a  variety  of  ftratagems,  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar circumftarjees  of  the  cafe,  aided  by  their  having 
previoufly  "noticed  the  addrefs  of  feveral  of  the  par- 
cels, feldom  fail  6f  fucCefs,  in  the  general  hurry  and 
Confufion  which  prevail  at  fuch  places.  This  proves 
how  neceflary  k  js  at  all  times  to  have  one  or  two  in- 
telligent officers  of  juftice*  who  know  the  faces  of 
thieves,  in  attendance^  while  goods  are  receiving  and 
delivering* 

XVII,  Cheat % 


XVII.  Cheats  who  go  from  door  to  door  eolleBtttg 
money  /  under  pretence  of Soliciting  for  a  charitable  efta- 
blifhment,  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children,  and  other 
purpofes.  But  the  money,  in  the  place  of  being  fo  ap 
plied,  is  generally  fpent  in  eating  and  drinking;  and 
the  mod  infamous  impofition  is  thus  pra&ifed  upon 
the  charitable  and  humane,  who  are  the  dupes  of  this 
fpecies  of  fraud  in  too  many  inftances. 

XVIII.  Sharpers  who  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Duffers.  Thefe  go  ajaout  from  houfe  to  houfe,  and 
attend  public- houfes/  inns,  and  fairs,  pretending  to 
fell  fmuggled  goods,  .fuch  as  India  handkerchiefs, 
waiftcoat-patterns,  muflins,  &c.  By  offering  their  goods 
for  fele,  they  are  cpabled  to  difcover  the  proper  ob- 
je&s,  who  may  be  fuccefsfully  praflifed  upon  in  various 
ways ;  and  if  they  do  not  fucceed  in  promoting  fome 
gambling  fcheme,  by  which  the  party  is  plundered  of 
his  money,  they  feldom  fail  in  paffing  forged  country 
bank  notes,  or  bafe  filver  and  copper  in  the  courfe  of 
their  dealings. 

XIX.  Female  Sharpers  who  drefs  elegantly perfo- 
liate women  offajhion^  attend  mafqueardes^  and  even  g* 

'  to  St.  Jameis*  Thefe,  from  their  effrontery,  actually 
get  into  the  circle ;  where  their  wits  and  hands  are  em* 
ployed  in  obtaining  diamonds,  and  whatever  other  ar- 
ticles of  value,  capable  of  being  concealed,  are  found 
to  be  moft  accefiible. 

T*i  £  wife  of  a  well  known  fharper,  now  upon  the 
town,  is  faid  to  have  appeared  at  Court,  dreffed  in  a 
(tile  of  peculiar  elegance :  while  the  iharper  himfelf 

ia 
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fuppofed  to  have  gone  in  the  drefs  of  a  clergyman, 
•—According  to  the  information  of  a  noted  receiver, 
they  pilfered  to  the  value  of  £1700.  on  the  King's 
birth-day  (1795?)  without  difcovery  or  fufpicion. 

Houses  are  kept  where  female  Cheats  drefs  and 
undrefs  for  public  places,— Thirty  or  forty  of  thefe 
(harpers  generally  attend  all  mafquerades,  in  different 
chara&ers,  where  they  f^ldom  fail  to  get  clear  off  with 
a  confiderable  booty, 

XX.  Among  the  clqffes  of  Cheats  may  be  ranked  a 
/pedes  of  Female  Bankers.  Thefe  accommodate  bar- 
row-women  and  others,  who  fell  fifhf  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, &c.  in  the  ftreets,  with  five  (hillings  a  day;  (the 
ufual  diurnal  flock  in  trade  in  fuch  cafes;)  for  the  ufe 
of  which,  for  twelve  hours,  they  obtain  a  premium  of 
ftx-pence,  when  the  money  is  returned  in  the  evening; 
receiving  thereby  at  this  rate,  about  /even  pounds  ten 
fallings  a  year  for  every  five  (hillings  they  lend  out! 

A  PoLiCE-Magiftrate,  on  difcovering  this  extra- 
ordinary  fpecies  of  fraud,  attempted  to  explain  to  a 
barrow-woman  on  whom  it  was  praflifed,  that  by  fav- 
ing  up  a  fingle  five  /hillings^  and  not  laying  any  part  of 
it  out  in  gin,  but  keeping  the  whole,  (he  would  fave 
£7.  10s.  a  year,  which  feemed  toaftoniflx  hrt-,  and  to 
dagger  her  belief. — It  is  to  be  feared,  however,*  that  it 
bad  no  effeft  upon  her  future  conduct,  fince  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  this  improvident  and  diffolute  clafs  of  fe- 
males have  no  other  idea  than  that  of  making  the  day 
and  the  way  alike  long. — Their  profits  (which  are  of- 
ten confiderably  augmented  by  dealing  in  bafe  money, 
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as  well  as  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.)  feldom  lad  over  the 
day,  for  they  never  fail  to  havfe  a  luxurious  dinner 
and  a  hot  fu^per,  with  abundancd  qf  gin  and  porter:-r- 
looking  in  general  no  farther  than  to  keep  whole  the 
original  (lock,  with  the  Jtx-penceinttrett,  which  is  paid 
over  to  the  female  banker  in  the  evening:  and  a  new 
loan  obtained,  on  the  following  morning,  of  the  fame 
{hillings  again  to  go  to  market* 

In  contemplating  this  curious  fyftem  of  Banking, 
(trifling  as  it  feems  to  be)  it  is  impbflible  not  to  be 
forcibly  ftruck  with  the  immenfe  profits  that  arife  from 
it.  It  is  only  ueceflary  for  one  of  thefe  female  lhar- 
pers  to  pofTefs  a  capital  of  Jeventy  fallings,  or  three 
pounds  ten  (hillings,  with  fourteen  fteady  and  regular 
cuftomers,  in  order  to  realize  an  annual  income  of  o  n  £ 
h itn dred  cuineas  a  year ! 

XXI.  Cheats  who  pretend  to  tell  fortunes.  Thefe 
impofe  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  by  advertife* 
.  merits  and  cards;  pretending  a  power,from  their  know- 
ledge of  aftrology,  to  foretell  future  events,  to  dif- 
cover  ftolen  property,  lucky  numbers  in  the  Lot- 
tery, &c. 

The  extent  to  which  this  mifchief  goes  in  the 
Metropolis  is  almoft  beyond  belief;  particularly  dur- 
ing the  drawing  of  the  Lottery. — The  folly  and 
/  phrenzy,  which  prevail  in  vulgar  life,  lead  ignorant  and* 
deluded  people  into  the  fnare  of  adding  to  the  misfor- 
tunes which  the  Lottery  occafions,  by  additional  ad- 
vances of  money  (obtained  generally  by  pawning  goods 
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or  apparel)  paid  to  pretended  aftrologers  for  fugged* 
ing  lucky  numbers,  upon  which  they  are  advifed  to 
make  infurances ;  and  under  the  influence  of  this  un- 
accountable delufion,  they  are  too  often  induced  toin- 
creafe  their  rifks  and  ruin  their  families. 

One  of  thefe  Impoftors  who  lived  long  in  the 
Curtain-Road,  Shoreditch,  is  faid,  in  conjunftion  with 
his  aflbciates,  to  have  niade  near  £300.  a  year  by 
pra&ifing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people. — He  (tiled  himfelf  (in  his  circulating  cards) 
an  Aftronomer  and  Aftrologer  :  and  ftated,  That  be  gave 
advice  to  Gentlemen  and  Ladies  on  bufinefs,  trade,  con- 
tracts, retnovals,  journeys  by  land  or  water,  marriages, 
children,  law  fuits,  abfent  friends,  &fr.  And  further, 
that  be  calculated  nativities  accurately. — His  fee  was 
half-a-crown. 

An  inftance  of  mifchievous  credulity,  occafioned 
by  confulting  this  impoftor,  fell  lately  under  the  re- 
view of  a  Police  Magiftrate.  A  perfon  having  pro- 
perty ftolen  from  him,  went  to  confult  the  conjuror 
refpeQing  the.thief;  who  having  defcribed  fomething 
like  the  perfen  of  a  man  whom  he  fufpe&ed,  his  cre- 
dulity and  folly  fo  far  got  the  better  of  his  reafon  and 
refle&ion,  as  to  induce  him  .upon  the  authority  of  this 
impoftor  aftually  to  charge  bis  neighbour  zvitb  a  felony* 
and  to  caufe  him  to  be  apprehended.  The  Magiftrate 
fettled  the  matter  by  difcharging  the  prifoner;  repri- 
manding the  accufer  feverely ,  and  ordering  the  Con- 
juror to  be  taken  into  cuftody,  according  to  law,  as  a 

Rogue  and  Vagabond. 
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But  the  delufion  with  regard  to  Fortune-tellers  ii 
not  confined  to  vulgar  life,  fince  it  is  known,  that  la- 
dies of  rank,  fafliion,  and  fortune,  contribute  to  the 
encouragement  of  this  fraudulent  profeffion  in  particu- 
lar, by  their  vifits  to  a  pretended  Aftrologer  of  their  own 
fex  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tottenham-Court  Road  ; 
This  woman,  to  the  difgrace  of  her  votaries,  whofe 
education  ought  to  have  taught  them  the  folly  and 
weaknefs  of  countenancing  fuch  grofs  impofition,  finds 
the  praftice  of  it  extremely  procluQive.* 

The  aft  of  the  9th  George  the  Second,  cap.  5, 
funifhes  all  peifons  pretending  Jkill  in  any  crafty  fcience  : 
or  telling  fortunes^  or  where  Jlolen  goods  may  be  found; 
ivitb  a  year's  imprifanmeni^  and  fianding  four  times  in  the 
pillory  (once  every  quarter)  during  the  tepn  of  fuch  im~ 
'  prifonment.  The  aft  called  the  Vagrant,  Aft,  made  the  1  jtb 
year  of  the  fame  reign^  {cap.  5,)  declares  fuch  perfpns  to 
be  rogues  and  vagabdnds,  and  liable  to  be  punijhed  as  fuch. 

It  is  fincercly  to  be  hoped  that  thofe  at  leaft  who 
are  convinced,  from  having  fufFeredby  the  grofs  impo- 
fition praffifed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people  by 
thefc  pefts  of  Society,  will  enable  the  Civil  Magiftrate, 
by  proper  informations,  to  fupprefs  fo  great  an  evil. 

Innumerable  almdft  are  the  other  tricks  and 
devices  which  are  reforted  to  by  the  horde  of  Cheats, 
Swindlers,  and  Sharpers,  who  infeft  the  Metropolis.  • 

#  The  encouragement  which  this  irapoftor  has  received  from 
the  weaker  part  of  the  females  of  rank  and  fortune  in  the  Metropo* 
lisi  has  raifed  up  others;  who  have  the  effrontery  to  infult  the  un- 
demanding of  the  Public  by  adyertifements  }n  the  Newfpapers. 
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The  great  increafe  of  commerce,  and  the  confi- 
dence refulting  from  an  intercourfe  fo  wide  and  ex* 
tended,  frequently  lays  men  of  property  and  tradefmen 
open  to  a  variety  of  frauds ;  credit  is  obtained,  by 
fubterfuges  and  devices  contrary  to  the  plain  rules  of 
common  honefty,  againft  which,  however,  the^e  is  no 
remedy  but  by  an  aftion  at  common  law. 

If  it  were  poffible  to  look  accurately,  at  the  differ* 
ent  evils  arifing  from  fraudulent  and  fwindting  prac- 
tices, fo  as  to  frame  a  ftatute  that  would  generally 
reach  all  the  cafes  that  occur,  whenever  the  barrier  of 
moral  honefty  is  broke  down,  it  would  certainly  be 
productive  of  infinite  benefit  to  the  community ;  for, 
in  fpite'j  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Society  efta- 
b lifted  for  profecuting  Swindlers,  it  is  to  be  lamented 
that  the  evil  has  not  diminifhed.  On  the  contrary,  it 
has  certainly  increafcd,  and  mud  continue  to  do  fo, 
until  the  Legiflature,  by  an  applicable  law  and  an  im- 
proved fyftem  of  Police,  either  dire&ly  or  collaterally 
attaching  to  thefe  offences,  fhall  provide  the  means  p£ 
fuppreffing  them. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  VI1L 

Receivers  offlolen  Goods  more  mifebfevous  than  Tbtev 
—/he  latter  could  not  exifi  Without  the  qfltflance 
the  formtr  y — The  fuppnffkn  therefore  of  Reeerv 
would  reftori ?ti  Society )  and  to  hontfi indu/hy,  agr 
number  who  at  prefent  live  by  crimes. -*-Tbe  inc*$aft 
Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods  to  be  attributed  to  the  imp 

feftio*  of  the  Laws,  and  to  the  cksjointedftate  of  the  .1 
Ike  of  the  Metropolis* — The  number  of  commdn  } 
ceivers  does  not  exceed  fixty;  of  whom  not  above  ten  • 
petfons  of  property  able  topurchafe  valuable  artia 
— Thieves,  in  many  injlances,  fettle  with  Recehv 
before  they  commit  robberies : — Receivers  always 
*  nefit  more  than  Thieves -Their  profit  is  immenfe : 
They  are  divided  into  two  claffes.-^Tbe  immediate  1 
ceivers  connected  with  Thieves,  and  tbofe  who  k 

Jbops  and  pur  chafe  from  pilferers  in  the  way  of  trai 
—The  latter  are  extremely  numerous. ~*Tbe  Laws  ■ 
infufficient  effectually  to  reach  either  clafs. — 5 
exijlingftatutes  examined  and  briefly  detailed f  nam* 
the  and  ±tb  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  9  ;  the 
Anne,  c.  g;  the  $tb  of  Anne,  c.  31 ;  4  George  I.r.  1 
29  George  II.  c.  30;  30  George  II.  c.  24  ;  2  Geo 
III.  r.  28  /  10  George  III.  c.  48;  21  George  III 
69;  22  Geo.  III.  c.  58. — Obf elevations  on  tbefe 

fpetlive-  Jlatutes.— Amendments  and  improveme 

fuggejled. — A  Remedy  propofed  to  enfure  their  , 
execution*  ~ 


XjLAVJNG  in  the  Seven  preceding  Chapters  co 
plcteid  the  propofed  explanation  of  the  various  dep 
1  datM 
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dations  and  frauds  upon  the  Public:  It  remains  now,  in 
the  order  of  the  plan,  to  examine  and  follow  up  the 
progrefs  of  this  property,  from  the  hands  of  the  Thieves, 
Robbers^Cheats,  and  Swindlers,  to  that  of  the  Receivers, 
or  firtt  Purchafers  of  Goods  ftolcn  or  fraudulently 
Dbtained./ 

In  contemplating  the  characters  of  all  thefe  differ^ 
cntclafles  of  Delinquents,  there  can  be  little  hefitation 
jn  pronouncing  the  Receivers  to  be  the  moll  mifcbievous 
of  the  whole  •  inafmuch  as  without  the  aid  they  afford, 
inpurchafing  and  concealing  every  fpecies  of  property 
ftolenor  fraudulently  obtained,  Thieves,  Robbers,  and 
Swindlers  mult  quit  the  trade,  as  unprodu&ivfe  and  ha- 
zardous in  the  extreme. — A  remark,  the  important . 
truth  of  which  muft  excufe  its  frequent  repetition. 

Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  juft  than  the  old 
obfcrvation,  ^that  if  there  were  no  Receivers  there 
Would  be  no  Thieves." — Deprive  a  thief  of  a  fale  and 
ready  market  for  his  goods,  and  he  is  undone. 

-Let  the  ftrong  arm  of  the  Law,  and  the  vigour  and 
energy  of  the  Police,  be  directed  in  a  particular  man- 
ner againft  Receivers ;  and  the  chief  part  of  thofe  rob- 
beries and  burglaries,  which  are  fo  much  dreaded,  on 
account  of  the  afts  of  violence  which  attend  them, 
would  abjolutdy  ceaft  to  ex/Jl ; — and  the  refource  for 
plunder  being  thus  narrowed  in  fo  great  a  degree,  rob- 
beries on  the  highway  would  alone  fcldom  anfwer  the 
purpofe  of  the  adventurer ;  where  the  rilk  would  be  fo 
exceedingly  multiplied,  while  the  advantages  were  in 

the 
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the  fame  proportion  diminifiied ; — the  refult  therefofe 
would  be,  that  in  tfc  fuppreffimt  of  the  Receivers,  the 
encouragement  to  become  Thieves  and  Robbers  would 
be  taken  away  :  and  the  prefent  Depredators  upon  the 
Public  mud  either  return  to  honed  labour  as  ufefui 
members  of  the  State,  or  fubmit  to  be  ftarved. 

Obvious  and  defirable  however  as  a  meafure  of 
this  fort  would  be,  it  has  never  hitherto  been  put  in 
pra&ice;  This  hqs  proceeded  from  a  variety  of 
caufes  ;  one  of  the  principal  of  which  is  the  disjointed 
ftate  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  occafioned  by  a 
number  of  jurifdiftions  clafhing  with  one  another,  and 
preventing  the  full  operation  of  a  proper  Syftem  of  vi- 
gilance and  energy;  which,  with  the  aid  of  appofite 
and  improved  l^ws  and  a  fuperintending  agency,  could 
not  fail,  either  t^  root  out  all  the  Receivers  of  ftolen 
Goods  of  any  confequence,  or  compel  them  to  aban- 
don their  mifchievous  trade. 

These  obfervations  apply  to  that  clafs  of  Recei- 
vers alone,  who  are  in  immediate  connexion  with  the 
thieves,  burglars,  and  highway  robbers; — and  who 
aid  and  aflift  them  in  the  purchafe  and  concealment  of 
whatever  is  ftolen.— From  the  beft  information  that 
can  be  obtained  their  number  does  not  exceed  fifty  or 
fixty  in  all ;  of  whom  not  more  than  ten,  (whofe  names 
and  places  of  abode  are  well  known)  can  be  faid  to  be 
perfons  of  property,  who  can  raife  money  to  purchafe 
articles  of  value.  .  * 

A 1  ded  by  a  well-regulated  and  energetic  fyftem  of 
Police  that  might  pervade  the  whole  Metropolis,  how 
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cafy  would  it  be,  to  compel  thefe  targe  dealers  to  aban- 
don the  trade  ?  The  meafure  of  watching  their  houfes 
dav  and  night,  would  coft  no  great  fum,  and  would 
embarrafs  the  thieves  and  burglars,  more  than  any  other 
fyftem  that  could  be  purfued,. 

It  rarely  happens  that  thieves  go  Upon  the  high- 
way, or  commit  burglaries,  u&til  the  money  they  have 
previoufly  acquired  is  exhaufted.  Having  laid  their 
plans  for  new  depredations,  a  negociation  is  frequently 
entered  upon  with  the  mod  favourite  Receiver,  who 
(to  ufe  their  own  language)  is  likely  to  be  /launch,  and 
to  keep  their  fecrets, — The  plan  is  explained. — Some 
liquor  is  drank  to  the  good  of  the  enterprize,  and  tbt 
hour  fixed  when  they  are  to  return  with  the  booty :  if 
plate  is  expefted,  the  crucible' is  ready  in  a  fmall  fur- 
nace, built  Tor  the  purpofe,  inftantly  to  melt  it,  and 
arrangements  are  made  for  the  immediate  concealment 
of  the  other  articles. — Of  the  nature  of  thefe  previous 
arrangements,  fome  notice  has  already  been  taken, 
fages  94— 96. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule, 
^where  the  Receivers  are  not  trufted,  till  the  booty  is 
acquired ;  and  where  it  is  in  the  firft  inftance  removed 
to  the  houfes  of  the  thieves,  or  to  fome  of  their  friends; 
but  it  feldom  remains  longer  than  may  be  neceflary  to 
obliterate  the  marks :  for  money  muft  be  protured.  All 
thieves  are  improvident; — their  wants  are  therefore 
prefling — they  muft  fell — the  Receiver  knows  this,  and 
makes  his  own  terms ; — and  he  of  courfe  enjoys  by  far 
the  largeft  fhare  of  the  profit. 

Th* 
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The  plunder  thus  purchafed,  finds  a  ready  verr*r 
through  the  extenfive  conne&ions  of  the  Jew  dealer^* 
both  in  this  Country  and  upon  the  Continent :  and 
from  the  fa&s  already  ftated  in  the  courfe  of  thi^ 
Work,  it  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  the  trade  is  naC^ 
only  extenfive,  but  that  the  profit  is  immenfe,  fince  it 
rarely  happens  (except  in  the  article  of  plate,  that, 
thieves  receive  to  the  amount  of  above  one  third  or  one* 
fourth  of  the  value  of  what  is  ftolen. 

The  mafs  of  the  Receiver*  of  ftolen  property 
in  and  near  the  Metropolis,  may  be  claffed  in  two 
divifions ; 

1.  The  Dealers  already  mentioned,  as  Immediately  conned* 
ed  with  profeffcd  and  notorious  thieves,  and  who  are  their 
principal  fupporters,  efpecially  when  apprehended  and  un- 
der profecution.  Many  of  thefe  have  themfelves  been  orU 
ginally  thieves  upon  the  town,  acquitted,  pardvud%  or  dtf* 
charged  front  the  Hulks;  who  prefer  the  trade  of  a  Receiver 
as  lefs  hazardous,  and  more  profitable,  than  that  of  a  thief; 
and,  to  conceal  the  fraud,  frequently  fet  up  Chandler's- 
Shops,  Coal-Sheds >  Potatoe-Warehoufes,  or  Old  Iron  Shops, 
and  not  feldom  become  Maflcrz  of  Public  Houfes,  that  they 
may  appear  to  have  fome  viftble  means  of  obtaining  a  liven 
lihood.  Thofe  who  have  not  been  originally  thieves  ge* 
ncrally  keep  (hops  in  different  branches  of  trade,  fome  of 
'wfyom  are  very  opulent. 

2.  The  Dealers  in  Old  Iron  and  other  Metal,— ~Rags — Old 
Wearing  Apparel — Ships-Stores^-Junk,  and  Hanflfluff— 
Buyers ,  Refiners,  and  fVorkers  of  Gold  and  Silver — Dealers 
in  Second-hand  Furniture,  and  Building  Materials,  and  that 

Oaf, 
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Qtfs  of  Sharping  Pawnbrokers,  who  have  connexions  with 
.  cfirkinal  people.* 

TThc  Dealers  laft  nidntloned  are  extremely  numerous,  and 
ainoiint  to  feveral  thoufends  in  the  Metropolis  alone,  fome 
of  whom  arc  innocent  Receivers,'  "not  aware  that  they  are 
purchafiiig  Rolen  iirticlesi — others,  carelefi Receivers ,afking 
no  qucftions,  and  purchafwig  every  thing  that  is  offered: 
—but  a  large  proportion  Criminal  Receivers,  who  pur- 
chafe  every  thing  that  is  offered  in  the  way  of  trade ;  well 
knowing,  from  the  price  and  other  circumftances,  that  the 
property  has  been  originally  ftolen. 

As  the  Laws  now  ftand,  (numerous  and  pointed  as 
they  appear  to  be)  it  has  been  found  frefm  experience^ 
tfrat  neither  of  thefe  Claffes  can  be  eafily  reached;  and 
iience  it  is  that  they  have  multiplied  in  fo  great  a  de- 
gree, (particularly  the  fmall  Receivers)  within  the  laft 
twenty  years,  and  may  even  be  faid  to  have  reigned 
with  impunity. 

For  thepurpofe  of  fuggefting  an  effe&ual  Lcgifla- 
tive  Reincdy,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  fhortly 
the  Laws  now  in  being,  which  are  applicable  to  this 
peculiar  offence.  ■ 

By  the  Statute  of  the  3d  and  4th  of  William  and 
Mary,  cap.  9,  it  is  enafted,  "  that  Receivers  ef  ftolen 
Goods^  ktunving  them  to  be  ftolen^  Jhall  be  deevtecTAccef- 
fartei after  tbefaar  

But  this  offence  being  dependent  on  the  fate  of 
%  Principal — a  Receiver,  thus  circumftanced,  could 

*  Vide  Pages  11,  48,  49,  £0>  and  101, 
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not  be  tried  'till  after  the  convi&ion  of  fuch  Principal;  1 
fo  that,  however  ftrong  and  conclufive  the  evidence  I 
might  be,  the  Receiver  was  ftill  fafe,  unleis  the  Thief  I 
could  be  apprehended — and  even  if  apprehended  and  1 
put  upon  his  trial,  if  acquitted  through  any  defeft  of  eV\-  ! 
dence,  the  Receiver,  (although  he  had  afciually  confef- 
fed  the  crime,  and  the  goods  found  in  his  poflefliofy 
could  be  proved  to  have  been  ftolen,)  mud  be  acquit- 
ted alfo: — this  offence  alfo,  cvenif  completely  proved 
applied  only  to  capital  felonies  and  not  to  petty  larceny* 
These  defefts  were  difcovered,  and  partly  reir»e- 
died  by  the  Statutes  1  Anne,  cap.  9;  and  5  Anne,  c^P* 
31,  which  enaft,  That  Buyers  and  Receivers  of  fto&** 
Goods,  knowing  them  to  be  ftolen,  may  be  profecttted  far~~  * 
mif demeanor  j  au4  punijbed  by  fine  and  imprifommn^^ 
though  the\  Principal  be  not  previoujly   corrvifted  *f 
felony." 

This  A£l,  5  Anne,  c.  31,  alfo  greatly  improved 
the  Laws  applicable  to  this  fpecies  of  offence,  by  cn&~ 
powering  the  Court  to  Jubjlitute  a  corporal  punijhment  ir0  ~ 
Jlead  of  fine  and  imprifonment  s  and  by  declaring^  that  if 
the  felony  Jball  be  proved  againft  the  thief  Then  the  Re^ 
ceiveY  Jball  be  taken  as  Accejjary^  and  Jball  receive  judg — 
ment  of  death ;  but  the  benefit  of  Clergy  is  referved. 

Th  e  Laws  being  ftill  found  inefficient,  the  Statute: 
of  the  fourth  of  George  the  firft,  cap.i  i,ena£ied/f  That 
Receivers  of  stolen  Goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen* 
tbould>  on  convifiion,  be  tranfported fir  fourteen years  ^an^T 
ibat  buying  at  an  under  value  Jbould  be  prefumptive  evi- 
dence of  fuch  knowledge : — and  the  fame  flatute  maker 

it 
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felony  (according  to  the  nature  of  the  felony  committed 
stealing  the  Goods)  for  any  perfon  direffly  orindireStly  . 
take  a  reward  for  helping  any  perfon  to  stolen  Gooas; 
lefs  fuch  perfon  bring  the  felon  to  bis  trial)  and  give 
idence  against  him. 

But  thefe.  amendments  alfo  proving  ineffeftualj 
d  not  being  found  to  apply  immediately  to  perfons 
ceiving  ftolen  lead,  iron,  copper,  brafs,  bell-metal  *r 
fder  taken  from  buildings,  or  from  fliips,  veflels, 
barfs,  or  quays — It  was  ena&ed  by  the  29th  of 
eojrge  the  Second,  cap.  30,  "  That  every  perfon  who 
all  buy  or  Receive  fuch  articles,  knozving  the  fame  to 
Jlolen,  orwbojhall  privately  pur  chafe  thefe  refpeftive 
Hals,  by  fuffering  any  door,  window,  or  fhuttcr  to  be  left 
>en  between  fun fet ting  and fun-rifing,  orfball  buy  or  fe+ 
ive  any  of  the  faid  metals  in  any  clandejline  manner^ 
all,  on  conviflion,  be  tranf ported  • for  fourteen  years, 
'though  the  principal  felon  has  not  been  convi&ed. 

The  fame  aft  empowers  one  Juftice  to  grant  a 

mrrant  to  fearch  in  the  day  time  for  fuch  metals  fufpeft- 

i  to  be  Jtolen,  as  by  the  oath  of  one  witnefs  may  appear  to 

r  depofited  or  concealed  in  any  houfe  or  plate  \  and  if 

oods  are  found,  the  a3  goes  fo  far  as  to  empower  tw* 

hftices  to  adjudge  the  perfon  having  the  enftody  of  the 

ime,  guilty  of  a  mif demeanor,  if  he  cannot  produce  the 

arty  from  whom  he  purcbafed,  or  give  a  fatisfailory  ac_ 

ount  bow  tbiy  came  into  his  pojfeffion  ;  and  the  offender 

hall,  for  tbefirjl  offence  forfeit  40  J.  for  the  fecond  £4 : 

xnd for  every  fubfequent  offence  £6.  Sec.  2 ;  6. 

Ma  This 
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This  Aft  'alfo  empowers  officers  of  jufiice  (a, 
'  fuatebmcn  ivbile  on  duty)  to  apprehend  all  perfons  ft 
petted  of  conveybtg  any  ftolen  metals,  as  already  defcrih 
after fun-fet  or  before  fun~rife and  if  fucb  perfons  a 
not  give  a  good  account  of  the  manner  by  which  they  m 
obtained^  tzvo  Magiftrates  are  in  like  manner  autbori: 
to  adjudge  them  guilty  of  a  mif demeanor >  and  they  forj 
forty  Jbillmgs,  &c.    Sec.  3 ;  6. 

The  perfons  alfo  to  wfyom fuch  articles  are  offered 
file  or  to  be  pawned,  where  there  is  reafonable  groum 
fuppofe  they  wtre  Jlolen,  are  empowered  to  apprehend  < 
fecure  the  parties  and  the  materials,  to  be  dealt  with 
cording  to  lazv.    And  if  it  fball  appear,  even  on 
evidence  of  the  thiff,  corroborated  by  other  teftimony,  t 
there  was  caufe  to fuf pell  the  goods  were  Jlolen,  and  t 
the  perfon  to  whom  they  were offered,  did  not  do  bis  di 
in  apprehending  the  perfon  offering  the  fame,  he  fhal 
adjudged  guilty  of  a  mifdeme^nor^  and  forfeit  twt 
(billings  for  the  jirjl  offence :  forty  fbillings  for  the feco 
Mnd  four  pounds  for  every  fubfequentf  offence^  Sec.  5, 
And  fo  anxious  has  the  Legiflature  been  to  fuppi 
the  evil  of  dealing  and  receiving  metals,  that  the 
SeQion  entitles  the  aliual  thief  to  a  pardon,  on  the  < 
tovery  and  conviction  of  two  or  more  of  the  Receivi 
And  the  9th  SettionyZr<?*7tt  from  prof  edition  any pn 
Healing  fuch  metals,  zvho  fball  dij "cover  the  Receive) 
whom  the  fame  were  delivered,  fo  as  a  conviction  mi 
follow.— In  fpite,  however  of  thefe  numerous  and 
parcntly  effe&ual  checks,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
'  evil  increafcs  every  day* 
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In  the  following  year  it  was  provided  by  the  Aft 
30th  of  George  the  Second,  cap.  24,  that  it  Jhail  be 
lawful  for  any  Pawnbroker  or  any  other  dealer,  their  fer- 
vants,  or  agents,  to  whom  any  goods  Jhall  be  offered  to  be 
pawned,  exchanged,  or fold)  which  Jhall  be  fufpeficd  to 
he  flolen,  to  feize  and  detain  the  perfons  offering  the  fame, 
'  for  the  purpofe  of  being  examined  by  a  Jujlice  /  who  is 
mpwyred,  if  be  fees  any  grounds  to  apprehend  that  the 
goods  have  been  illegally  obtained,  to  cotnmit  the  perfons,  of 
fering  the  fame,  to  prifanfor  a  period  not  exceeding  fx 
days;  and  if  on  further  examination,  the  Jufiice  fball  be 
fatisfied  that  the  goods  were  flolen,  he  fball  commit  the  qf- 
fcndir  to  prifon,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  Law ;  and 
although  it  may,  under  fuch  circumjlances,  afterwards 
appear  that  the  goods  in  queftion  were  fairly  obtained,  yet 
the  parties  who  feized  the  fuppofed  offender  Jhall  be  in- 
demnified.—-Sec.  7,  8.  _ 

It  would  have  been  ufeful  if  the  principles  of  the 
firft  of  thefe  excellent  a£is  had  extended  to  every  kind 
of  goods  and  chattels,  borfes,  cattle,  money,  and  Bank* 
notes,*  as  well  as  to  the  metals  therein  defcribed.  In- 
deed it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  fyfteni  has.  not  been 

I    to  look  at  great  features  of  abufe  in  the  grofs,  fo  as  to 

i  meet  every  cxifting  evil  at  once.  Thus  another  par- 
tial Statute  was  made,  2  George  III.  c.  28,  extending 

i    the  proyifions  of  the  29th  George  II.  c.  30.  to  goods;  « 

I  ftores,  or  materials  talyen  from  (hips  in  the  River 
Thames,  by  ena&ing,  that  Ml  perfons  pur  chafing  fuch 
loois%  knowing  them  to  be  jlolen,  dr. receiving  the  fame  in 

•Vide  Page  iot 
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0  concealed  or  clandejline  manner  between  fun  Jetting  a 
fun~rifmg,  Jhall  be  tranfported  for  fourteen  years, 
though  the  principal  felon  be  not  convifted but  by  \ 
wording  of  this  a&,  it  is  doubtful  if  it  applies  to 
ceiving  goods  ftolen  from  reflels  not  afloat  in 
River.* 

The  next  Statute  applicable  to  the  Receivers 
liolen  goods,  is  the  10th  George  III.  cap.  48. 
which  it  is  enafted,  6*  that  every  perfon  who  Jhall  * 
or  receive  any  jewels  %  gold)  fiver,  plate  or  watel 
knowing  the  fame  to  be  (lolen,  where  fuch  fiealing  was 
coiiipanied  by  a  burglary  or  highway  robbery,  may 
tried  as  well  before  as  after  the  principal  felon  is  c 
&oi£led  ;  and  whether  he  be  in,  or  out  of  cujlody,  anc 
found  guilty^  Jhall  be  tranfpoited for  four  teen  years. 

Eleven  years  after  the  paffing  of  the  abo 
mentioned  Statute,  the  Legiflatu re,  appearing  to  be  i 
prefled  with  the  great  extent  of  the  depredations  cc 
mitted  by  perfons  dealing  pewter  pots, t  and  defin 
to  punifh  the  Receivers,  the  Statute  of  the  21ft 
George  the  Third,  cap.  69.  ena&s,  that  every  per 
who Jhall  buy  or  receive  any  pewter  pot  or  other  vefsel^ 
any  pewter  in  any  form,  or  Jhape  wbatfoeyer,  knowing 

*  It  was  held  in  the  trial  of  Mofes  Pike,  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
May,  1784,  that  to  fteal  from  a  barge  aground  in  Limehoufe-Dc 
was  not  within  the  meaning  of  the  aft  of  24th  of  George 
Second,  cap.  45.  which  makes  it  felony  to  fteal  from  any  yefle 
^ raft  upon  a  Nay  igable  River,  kc. 

+  Vide  Page  42, 
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Jaime  to  be  ftolen,  or  zvbo  Jhall  privately  buy  or  receive 
ftolen  pewter,  in  a  clandejiine  manner,  between fun-fetting 
and  Jun-rifing,  Jhall,  on  conviSiion,  be  transported  for 
Jeven  years,  or  detained  in  the  Houfe  of  Correction,  at 
bard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  nor  lefs 
than  one  ;  and  may  be  zvbipped  not  more  than  three  times  / 
although  the  principal  felon  has  not  been  convicted" 

In  the  following  Seffion  of  Parliament,  the  ftatute 
22  George  III.  c.  58.  (faicl  to  have  been  framed  by  an 
able  and  experienced  Lawyer  and  Magiftrate*)  re- 
moved many  of  die  imperfe&ions  of  former  ftatutes, 
and  particularly  that  which  refpe&ed  Petty  Larceny; 
by  enafting,  "  that,  where  any  goods  (except  lead, 
iron,  copper,  brafs,  bell-metal,  or  folder ,  the  Receivers 
of  which  are  punijbable under  the  29th  George  2.  c.  30. 
noticed  before,  p.  179-)  have  been  ftolen,  whether  the  of 
fence  amount  to  Grand  Larceny,  or fome  greater  offence,  or 
io  Petty  Larceny  only  /  {except  where  the  offender  has 
been  convi&ed  of  Grand  Larceny,  or  fome  greater  of- 
fence; zvben  the  Receiver  mu ft  be  profecuted  as  anAccef 
fary,  and  under. the  4th  George  I.e.  11 .  may  be  tranf 
ported  for  fourteen  years  ;  fee  pages  178,  179.) — Every 
per/on  who Jhall  buy  or  receive  the  fame,  knowing  them  to 
be  ftolen,  Jhall  be  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanor,  and  punifhedby 
fine,  imprifonment,  or  whipping,  as  the  Quarter  Seffionst 
who  are  empozvercd  to  try  offenders,  or  any  other  Court 
before  whom  they  Jhall  be  tried,  Jhall  think  fit,  although  , 
the  Principal  be  not  convicled  ;  and  if  the  felony  amounts 
to  Grand  Larceny,  or  fome  greater  offence,  and  the  pcrfon 
committing  jucb Jelony  has  not  been  before  coirvifted,  fucb 
*  Mr.  Serjeant  ^daik*  then  Recorder  of  London. 
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offender  Jhall  be  exempted  from  being  punijbed  as  AcceJJdry9 
if  the  principal  Jhall  be  afterwards  convitted. — Soft,  u 

This  Aft  alfo  empowers  one  jfuftke  to  grant  a 
warrant  to  fearcb  forjlolen  goods  in  the  day  time*  on  oath 
being  made  that  there  are  juft  ground;  of  fujpkioni  and 
the  perfon  concealing  the  [aid  goods,  or  in  wbofe  cuftody 
they  are  founds  Jhall  in  like  manner  be  guilty  of  a  mifde* 
meanor9  and  punijbed  in  the  manner  before-mentioned.— 
Sec.  2. 

The  fame  Aft  extended  the  powers  granted  by 
former  afts  relative  to  metals,  to  any  other  kind  of  goods ; 
by  authorizing  peace  officers  {and  alfo  watchmen  while  on 
'duty)  to  apprehend  all  perfons  fufpe£led  of  carryingftoten 
goods  after  fun  Jetting  and  before  Jun-rifing<>  who Jhall,  on 
convi£Iionh  he  adjudged  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanor*.  and 
imprijoned)  not  exceeding  fixy  nox  fejs  than  three  months* 
— Sec.  3. 

Power  is  alfo  given,  by  this  Aft  to  any  perfon  to 
whom  goods,  fufptfifed  to  be  flden,  Jhall  be  offered  to  be 
fold  or  pawned,  to  apprehend  the  perfon  offering  the  fame, 
and  to  carry  him  before  a  Juft  ice.    Sec.  4.  v 

An  d  as  an  encouragement  to  young  thieves  to 
difcoyer  the  Receivers,  the  fame  aft  provides,  That  if 
any  perfon  or  perfons  being  out  of  cuftody or  in  cuftody if 
under  the  age  of  15  years,  upon  any  charge  of  felony 
within  benefit qf Clergy ,  Jhall  have  committed  any  felony  > 
and  Jhall  difcoyer  two  Receivers \fo  as  that  they  Jhall  be 
convi£tcd,fiich  Difcoverer  Jhall  have  pardon  for  all  felo- 
nies by  him  commit  fed  before  Juch  difcovety* 
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These  various  Afts  of  Parliament  prove  how  very 
romjpent  thp  evil  of  receiving  ftolen  goods  has  been 
:  the  view  of,  the,Legiflature, — It  is  to  be  lamented 
iwever,  that  a  more;  general  and  comprehenCve  view  . 
is  not  been  tal^n  of  the  fubjeft*  by  fubftituting,  in- 
sad  of  the  piece-meal  fyftem  which  has  been  from 
me  to  time  adapted,  on  fuggeftions  applicable  only  to 
irticular  cafes,  one  geheral  law  that  Jbo^ld  have  em- 
'aecd  every  obje89 and  remedied  every  defeft  in  the 
rifting  Ratines,  on  this  important  fubjed  of  criminal 
irifprudence. 

That  thefe  Laws,  numerous  as  they  are,  and, 
jplicable  as  many  of  them  appear  to  be,,  have  not 
een  in  any  degree  effeflual,  is  clearly  manifefted  by 
le  unqueftionable  increafe  of  the  evil,  even  to  an  ex- 
nt  beyond  all  calculation. 

Under  fuch  qircumftances,  where  the  Receiver 
in  reality  the,  greeted  offender,  and  even  the  fource 
om  whence  moll  of  the  burglaries  and  highway  rob- 
erieshave  their  origin,  the  thief  being  not  feldom  his 
upil — Whyjhould  not  the  Receipt  of  Stolen  Goods  be 
ode  an  original  offence  ?* — Why  Jhould  not  the  rewards 
\r  deletion,  and  the  punijbment  on  conviflion,  be  the 
ime>  in  the  cafe  both  of  the  Receiver  and  the  Thief?  . 

*  The  general  rule  of  the  ancient  law  is  this that  acceflaries 
all  fuffer  the  fame  puniftunent  as  principals. — If  one  be  liable  f 
rath,  the  other  is  ^lfojiabk.  Blackstoxi. 

In.  France,  (before  the  Revolution)  the  offence  of  receiving 
oko  goods  was  puniihed  with  death, 

Ik 
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In  contemplating  the  beft  means  of  preventing 
depredations  upon  the  public,  the  Gmpleft,  and  perhaps 
the  moll  effe&ual,  mode  would  be  to  make  a  jland  at 
this  particular  point ;  by  bending  the  attention  wholly 
to  the  means  of  deftroying  effe&ually  the  trade  of  re- 
ceiving ftolen  goods  ;  under  the  fulleft  conviflion  that 
by  accomplifhing  fo  valuable  a  purpofe,  thieving  and 
fwindling  in  all  its  branches  would  alfo  in  a  great  meai 
fure  be  deftroyed. 

It  is  believed,  that  this  objett  (difficult  as  it  may 
appear)  is  attainable,  by  well-digefted  applicable  laws, 
containing  and  enforcing  fuch  regulations  as  would 
enfure  a  ftill  and  energetic  execution. 

The  importance  of  a  mcafure  of  this  kind  is  fb 
immenfe,  that  if  even  a  confiderable  part  of  one  Seflion 
of  Parliament  were  employed  in  devifing  and  lega- 
lizing a  proper  Syftem,  it  would  be  time  well  and  ufe- 
fully  fpent  for  the  benefit  of  the  Country. 

The  obvious  means  of  remedy  feem  to  lie  with- 
in a  narrow  compafs ;  and  having  been  partly  fuggefted 
in  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  may  be  fummed  up  under 
the  following  heads : — 

I.  To  confolidate  and  improve  the  laws  now  in  being,  rela- 
tive to  Receivers  of Jioicn  goods  ;  by  an  arrangement  which 
fliall  render  the  whole  clear  and  explicit and  applicable 
to  all  the  evils  which  have  been  felt  to  cxift. 

II.  To  make  the  following  additions,  namely— 

i.  To  make  the  receiving  ftolen  Goods  an  original  offence  / 
punifliablc  in  the  fame  manner,  in  all  cafes,  as  the  princi- 
pal' felons  are  puniflwble  by  law. 
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ft.  The  offence  of  receiving  money,  bank-notes,  horfts,  cattle, 
poultry 9  or  any  matter  or  thing  whatfoever,  to  be  the  fame 
as  receiving  goods  and  chattels. 

3,  The  perfons  committing  any  felony  or  larceny  to  be  com- 
petent to  give  evidence  againft  the  Receiver,  and  vice  verfa  ; 
Provided  that  the  teflimony  and  evidence  of  -fuch  Principal 
Felon  againft  the  Receiver,  or  the  evidence  of  the  Receiver 
againft  the  Principal  felon',  (hall  not  be  of  itfelf  fufficient 
to  convift,  without  other  concurrent  evidence :  and  that  the 
offenders  fo  giving  evidence  (hall  be  entitled  to  His  Ma- 
.  jefty's  pardon,  and  alfo  to  a  reward  from/'io.  to  £50.  a4 
hereafter  mentioned,  unlefs  they  (hall  be  found  guilty,  of 
wilful  and  corrupt  perjury. — By  this  means  the  Thief  will 
be fet  againft  the  Receiver ,  and  the  Receiver  againft  the  Thief* 

4-  That  rewards  be  paid  for  the  detection  and  apprehenfion 
of  Receivers  as  well  as  Thieves,  in  all  cafes  whatfoever, 
according  to  the  difcretion  of  the  Judge  ;  whether  there 
Jhall  be  a  conviclion  or  not ;  which  reward  fhall  not  be  lefs 
than  ten  and  may  extend  to  fifty  pounds. 

5.  That  all  Dealers  in  Old  Metals,  Rags,  and  Handjluff,  Se- 
cond-hand Naval  Stores,  Second-hand Wearing  Apparel,  Iti- 
nerant Dealers  in  Wearing  Apparel  and  Metals,  Perfons 
keeping  Crucibles  and  Melting  Pots, Perfons  keeping  Draught 
or  Truck  Carts  to  remove  Metals  or  Stores,  (hall  be  licenfed 
annually  by  Magiftrates,  and  put  under  certain  regulations, 
and  (hall  enter  into  recognizance  for  their  good  behaviour : 
and  that  no  licences  be  granted  to  perfons  convicted  of  fe- 
lony or  perjury,  or  to  any  but  fuch  as  can  obtain  and 
produce  a  certificate^of  good  character.* 

6.  That  all  Publicans,  Pawnbrokers,  Watchmakers,  Buyers  of 
Gold  and  Silver,  Refiners  of  Gold  and  Silver,  Working  and 

'  other Silvtrfniths,  Dealers  inSecond-hand  Furniture  ^Brokers 

*  Vide  Chap*  IIf  Paget  47—50. 
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in  Second-hand  Goods,  Dealers  in  Old  Building  Materials , 
Dealers  in  Dead  Horfesand  other  Animal sy  and  Narrow 
Weavers  dealing  in  Raw  Silk,  (hall  annually  make  a  return 
to  thei  Magiftrates  of  the  diftrift,  where  they  refide,  of 
their  names  and  places  of  abode  ;  and  be  fubje&  to  a  pe- 
nalty for  concealing  any.ftolen  goods  which  may  come 
into  their  pofleffion,  after  the  fame  are  advertifed  j — or 
punifhed  with  tranfportation,  if  it  can  be  made  appear  that 
fuch  goods  were  purchafed  at  an  under-valuc,  Jcnowing 
them  to  be  flolen,* 

.  That  all  drivers  of  Hackney-Coaches,  employed  to  take 
fares  after  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  (hall  be  licenfed  by  the 
Magiftrates  of  the  divifion ;  and  (hall  enter  into  recogni- 
zance for  their  good  behaviour,  themfelves  and  one  furety 
in  £50.  at  lead ;  and  that  every  fuch  coachman  (hall  be 
obliged,  whenever  he  carries  any  goods  or  valuables,  to 
make  a  report  of  the  fame,  on  the  following  morping,  to 
the  Magiftrate  of  his  diftritt,  if  no  fufpicion  arifes  as  to 
any  improper  or  felonious  intention ;  but  in  all  cafes  where 
a  felonious  intention  (hall  appear,  the  coachman  to  be  au- 
thorifed  and  required  to  calltfie  afliftance  of  the  watchmen 

.  and  patroles,  and  to  feize  and  apprehend  the  parties,  and 
lodge  them  and  the  goods  in  the  neareft  watch-houfe ;  there 
to  be  kept  until  brought  before  a  Juflicc,  at  th«  Public  Of-s 
fice  of  the  diftri£t,  on  the  following  morning :  And  although 
it  may  ultimately  appear  that  thecoachman  was  mittaken 
and  the  parties  innocent,  yet  where  it  (hall  be  manifeft  to  the 
Juftice  that  he  hath  a&ed  bona  fide,  he  (hall  not  be  liable 
to  any  proftcution  :t  and  if  it  (hall  appear  that  the  goods 
fo  conveyed  were  ftolen  property,  then  the  coachman 
ftaU  b2  entitled,  whether  a  convidion  (hall  follow 
or  not,  to  a  reward  of  two  guineas  \  and  in  all  cafes 


•  Vide  Chap.  V.   Page  101. 
+  Vide  Aft  30  George  II,  cap.  24,  alfo  p»«es  i$o,  and  181. 
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Where  a  profecirtion  fhall  fdlfdw,  he  ftaTl  be  entitled 
to  fuch  funher  reward  as  the  Court  fhall  thmk  proper.* 

8.  That  all  watchmen  or  patroles  who  (hall  appear  upbn  pro- 
per proof  to  connive  at  the  commiffion  of  felonies  t  in  the 
night  time,  or  while  they  are  on  duty  ;  or  fhall  knowingly 
conceal  any  felonious  removal  of  ftolen  goods,  or  goods  fuf- 
pefted  to  be  ftolen,  and  conveying  to  Receivers'  houfes,  fhall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mifdemeanor,  and  liable  to  be  impri* 
fined,  vftftpt,  ox  put  in  the  pillory. — And  in  all  cafes  where 
fuch  watchmen  or  patroles  fhall  obferve«any  goods  or  other 
articles  conveyed  in  hackney  coaches,  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner, while  they  are  upon  duty,  from  one  place  to  another, 
they  (hall  report  the  fame  to  the  JufticeSat  the  neareft  Pub- 
lic Office,  in  the  morning:  But  if  they  (hall  have  good 
grounds  to  fufpe&  a  felonious  intention,  and  that  the 
property  is  ftolen,  the  goods  and  all  the  parties  concerned 
lhall  be  conveyed  to  the  neareft  watch-houfe,  for  the  pur- 
pofc  of  being  brought  before  a  Magiftrate  ;  and  fuch  watch- 
men (a&ing  bona  fide)  (hall  not  be  liable  to  any  profecu- 
tion  in  cafe  of  amiftake \%  and  if  a  felony  fhall  have  been 
actually  committed,  they  fhall  each  be  entitled  to  one  gui- 
nea, befides  thcii'  proportion  of  any  future  rcwatd  which 
may  be  ordered  by  the  Court  who  fhall  try  the  offenders.  § 

#  Vide  Chap.  V.  Pages  98,  99. 
+  An  Officer  of  Police  who  was  lately  watching  the  houfe  of  a 
noted  Receiver,  in  St.Jamei'rparilh,  being  taken  for  a  thief  by  the 
watchman,  the  latter  entered  into  converfation  with  him,  and 
naming  the  Receiver,  he  told  the  Officer  that  he  being  very  liberal 
and  kind  to  them,  they  did  not  difturb  any  perfon  going  to  his 
hoafc ;  and  if  he  had  any  thing  to  carry  there,  he  would  ftep  but  of 
jijht,  fo  a»  to  be  able  to  fay  he  had  feen  nothing. 

X  Vide  Chap.  V.  Pages  99—  rot. 
j  Vide  Aft  jo.  Geo.  II.  cap.  24. 
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In  tbe  formation  of  fuch  a  fyftem,  it  is  abfolutely 
neccffary  that  care  fhould  be  taken  to  fecure  a  regular 
and  perfeft  execution^  by  means  of  a  proper  fuperin- 
tendance  and  infpe&ion  ; — without  this,  the  beft  laws 
will  remain  a  dead  letter. — Sach  has,  in  faft,  been  the 
cafe  in  a  great  meafure  with  refpeft  to  feveral  of  the 
very  excellent  Statutes,  now  in  force,  relative  to  Re- 
ceivers of  ftolen  Goods;  and  fuch  alfo  would  be  the 
cafe  with  regard  to  the  laws  relative  to  the  Revenue^  if 
a  Syftem  had  not  been  eftabliftied  to  fecure  their  exe- 
cution. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  the  prevention  of  crimes  is  at 
leaft  of  as  much  importance  to  Society,  ks  any  confider- 
ation,  connected  with  partial  revenue  : — If  experience 
has  Ihewn  that,  after  the  (kill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
ableft  lawyers  and  the  molt  profound  thinkers  have 
been  exhaufted  in  framing  laws  to  meet  offences,  which 
are  daily  in  the  progrefs  of  being  committed ;  thefe  of- 
fences are  progreffively  increafmg : — f  s  it  not  clear,  to 
demonftration,  that  fome  aclive  principle  is  wanting, 
which  does' not  atprefent  exift,  for  the  purpofe  of  ren- 
dering thefe  laws  effeflual  ? — 

This  principle  of  a&ivity  is,  it  is  humbly  appre- 
hended, only  to  be  eftabliftied  by  the  introduQion  of 
the  foregoing,  or  fome  fimilar  fyftem  of  regulation  : 
which  fhall  attach  to  all  clalfes  of  dealers,  who,  in  their 
intercourfe  with  Society,  are  in  the  train  of  encourag- 
ing, either  diretlly  or  collaterally,  tranfa&ions  of  an* 
immoral^  a  fraudulent^  or  a  mifchievous  nature. 

The 


Th  e  Idea  is  not  new  in  the  fyftem  of  the  jurifpm- 
dence  of  the  country ; — Publicans  have  been  long  un- 
der regulations  prefcribed  by  Magjftrates;  Pawnbro- 
kers alfo  have  been  bf  late  years  regulated  to  a  certain 
extent  by  ftatute. — Let  the  fame  principle  be  extended 
to  the  other .  dealers  already  mentioned ;  and  let  the 
•Legiflature,  profiting  by  that  experience  which  has 
manifefted  the  caufe  of  the  inefficacy  of  a  vaft  number 
of  penal  ftatutes,  eftablifh  fuch  a  fyftem  of  regulation* 
in/petlton,  and  Juperintendance^  as  will  infure  to  the 
public  the  full  benefits  arifing  from  good  laws,  adnri* 
niftered  with  a&ivity,  purity  and  difcretion. 

Nothing  can  evince  in  a  greater  degree  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  in/petting  the  execution  of  all  laws  of  regula- 
tion where  the  well-being  of  Society  is  concerned,  than 
the  abufes  which  occur  with  regard  to  the  two  clafles 
juft  mentioned,  namely,  public  houfes  and  pawnbro- 
kers.— Many  excellent  rules  are  eftablifhed  by  the 
Legiflature,  and  the  Magiftrates;  but  while  it  is  feldom 
the  intereft  of  the  depraved  or  difhoneft  part  of  thefe 
two  clafles  to  adhere  to  fuch  rules,  by  what  means  i* 
the  execution  to  be  infured,  fo  as  tQ  operate  as  a  com- 
plete proteftion  to  the  Public  ? — furely  not  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  through  the  medium  of  common 
informers;  fincc  independent  of  the  invidious  nature 
of  the  office,  experience  has  fhewn  that  the  public 
good  rarely  enters  into  the  confederation  of  perfons  of 
this  defcription ;  who  look  merely  to  their  own  emolu- 
ment, frequently  holding  up  the  penalties  as  a  rod  by 
which  money  is  privately  extorted,  and  the  parties  laid 
9  under 
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^  unfrfer  t:ontr(butidh9  for  the*  purpofe  of  allowing  the 
td  dotftiriue  I ti  the  p'raftice  of  thefe  abufes,  which  tl 

"  tligine  afed  for  this  nefarious  purpofe was  meant 
prevent 

The  Syftem  of  Infpe&ion,  thus  ftrongly  and  i 
peatedly  recommended,  while  it  remedied  tbefe  cc 
nipt  practices,  by  preventing  the  exiftence  of  the  ev 
could  only  be  di&greeable  to  Fraudulent  Dealers* 

THE'hdntft  and  fair  Tradefinen/enrteringinto  cor 
petition  with  men  whotafty  on  bufinefs  by  fratidule 
devices,  are  not  upon  an  equal  footing.— -Such  fa 
traders  who  have  nothing  to  dread,  would  therefore  r 
joice  at  the  Syftem  of  Infpeftion  which  is  propofed,ar 
would  fubmit  to  it  cheerfully;  as  having  an  immedia 
tendency  to  fhield  them  from  fraudulent  competitio 
and  to  proted  the  Public  againft  knavery  and  di 
honefty. 


CHA1 
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CHAP.  IX. 

the  Jlate  of  the  Police,  with  regard  to  the  dcteftion  of 
different  clajfes  of  offenders,  explained. — The  neceffity, 
under  the  prefent  circumftances,  of  having  recourfe  to 
the  known  Receivers  of  Jlolen  Goods ,  for  thepurpofe  of 
dif covering  offenders,  as  well  as  the  property  flolen.*— 
The  great  utility  of  Officers  ofjuftice  as  fafeguards  of 
the  Community. — The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
rendering  them  refpe&able  in  the  opinion  of  the  Public. 
1  %  Their  powers,  by  the  common  and  ftatute  law,  are  ex- 
tenfive. — The  great  antiquity  of  the  office  of  ConJlable9 
exemplified  by  different  ancient  Jlatutes. — The  autho- 
rity of  Officers  and  others  explained,  in  apprehending 
perfons  accufed  of  felony. — Rewards  granted  in  certain 
cafes  as  encouragements  to  Officers  to  be  vigilant : — 
Theftatutes  quoted,  applicable  to  fuch  rewards,  fbtwing 
that  they  apply  to  ten  different  offences. — The  fyfiem 
of  rewards,  as  now  ejlablifhed,  fhewn  to  be  radically 
deficient ;  exemplified  by  the  circUmftance,  that  in  1088 
prifoners,  charged  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  one  year* 
with  36  different  offences,  only  9  offerees  entitled  the 
apprchenders  to  any  gratuity: — Improvements fuggejled 
for  the  greater  encouragement  of  Officers  of  Juftice.— 
1000  Peace  Officers  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity % 
of  whom  only  50  are  fiipendiary  Oonftables. — Little 
afftftance  to  be  expefted  from  Parochial  Officers,  while 
there  txijls  no  fund  for  rewarding  extraordinary  fcr- 
N  vices. 
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vices.— Great  advantages  likely  to  refult  from  re- 
warding all  Officers  for  ufeful  fervices  actually  per- 
formed.— The  utility  of  extending  the  fame  gratuities 
to  Watchmen  and  Patroles. — Defeffs  and  abufes  in  the 
Syftem  of  the  Watch  explained. — The  number  of 
Watchmen  and  Patroles  in  the  Metropolis  ejlimatedat 
2044:— A  general  Syftem  of  fuperintendance  Jug- 
gefted. — A  view  of  the  Magiftracy  of  the  Metropolis* 
— The  efficient  duty  Jbezvn  to  reft  with  the  City  and 
Police  Magiftrates. — The  inconvenience  of  the  prejeni 
Syftem* — Remedies  propofed. 


A  S  it  mull  be  admitted,  that  the  evils  arifing  from 
the  multiplied  crimes  detailed  in  the  eight  preceding 
Chapters,  render  a  correft  and  energetic  Syftem  of 
Police,  with  regard  to  the  detection)  dtfcovery9  and  ap- 
prebenfwn  of  offenders,  indifpenfably  necelfary  for  the 
fafcty  and  well-being  of  Society ;  it  follows  of  courfe, 
in  the  order  of  this  Work,  to  explain  how  this  branch 
of  the  public  fervice  is  conducted  at  prefent^  the  defetts 
xohich  are  apparent^ — and  the  means  of  improving  the 
Syftem. 

When  robberies  or  burglaries  have  been  com- 
mitted in  or  near  the  metropolis,  where  the  property 
is  of  confiderable  value,  the  ufual  method  at  prefent, 
is  to  apply  to  the  City  Magiftrates,  if  in  London  ;  or 
otherwife,  to  the  Juftices  at  one  of  the  Public 

Offices,* 
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Offices,*  and  to  publifit  an  Advertifcment  offering  a 
fcward  on  the  recovery  of  the  articles  ftolen,  and  the 
tonviftion  of  offenders,  t 

In  many  cafes  of  importance*  recourfels  had  to 
noted  and  known  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods  for  their 

*  It  is  a  well-known  fatt  that  many  perfons  who  fufrer  by  means 
of  fmall  robberies,  afraid  of  the  trouble  and  expence  of  difcoverf 
and  profecution,  fubmit  to  the  lofs  without  enquiry;  while  others* 
from  being  Grangers  to  the  laws*  and  to  the  proper  mode  of  appli- 
cation, fall  into  the  fame  miftake ;  this,  by  proving  a  great  en- 
couragement to  thieves  of  every  clafs,'  is  of  courfe  an  injury  to  the 
Public*— In  all  cafes  where  robberies  are  committed,  the  parties 
foftaining  the  lofs  have  only  to  enquire  for  the  neareft  Public  Of* 
fice,  and  apply  there,  and  flate  the  cafe  to  the  fitting  Magiitrates* 
who  will  point  out  the  proper  mode  of  detection ;  every  affiftance, 
through  the  medium  of  conftables,  will  then  be  given  for  trie  pur* 
pofe  of  recovering  the  property  and  apprehending  the  offenders.— 
The  fame  afliftance  will  be  afforded  by  the  Lord  Miyor  and  Al- 
dermen, fitting  at  the  Manfion-houfe  and  Guildhall,  whenever  the 
offence  is  committed  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  London* 

+  It  had  been  ufual  for  many  years  previous  to  17^2,  when 
robberies  were  committed,  to  make  a  compofition  of  the  felony,  by 
adrertifing  a  reward  to  any  perfoti  who  would  bring  the  property 
ftolen,  to  be  paid  without  alktng  any  qtieftions ;  but  the  pernicious 
eonfequences  of  recovering  goods  in  this  way,  from  the  encourage- 
ment fuch  advertifements  held  out  to  thieves  and  robbers  of  every 
defcription,  became  fo  glaring  and  obvious,  that  an  ACi  paffed  the* 
i$th  year  of  CJeorge  II.  cap.  36.  inftiaing  a  penalty  0/5OI.  on  any 
per/on  (including  the  printer  and  publilher)  uiho  Jball  publicly  ad- 
\?trt'tfe  a  reward  /or  the  return  of ftolen  goods,  with  11  no  qmftiont 
afied"  without feixing  the  per/on  producing  the  goods ft  Jen  : — or  wh§ 
Jball  offer  to  return  any  pawnbroker,  or  other  perfon,  the  money  lent 
thereon,  or  any  other  reward  for  the  return  of)be  articles  ftolen. 

N  2  aQlftanct 
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afiillance  in  difcovering  fuch  offenders,  and  of  point- 
ing out  the  means  by  which  the  property  may  be  re- 
covered :  This  has  on  many  occafions  been  produc- 
tive of  fuccefs  on  the  parties  who  have  been  robbed, 
as  well  as  to  the  ends  of  public  juftice ;  for  however 
lamentable  it  is  to  think  that  Magiftrates  are  compelled 
to  have  recourfe  to  fuch  expedients,  yet  while  the 
prefent  fyftem  continues,  and  while  robberies  and 
burglaries  are  fo  frequent,  without  the  means  of  pre- 
vention, there  is  no  alternative  on  many  occafions 
to  employ  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief. 

It  is  indeed  fo  far  fortunate,  that  when  the  in- 
fluence of  Magiftrates  is  judicioufly  and  zealoufly  em- 
ployed in  this  way,  it  is  produftive  in  many  inftances 
of  confiderable  fuccefs,  not  only  in  the  recovery  of 
property  ftolen,  but  alfo  in  the  dete&ion  and  punifh- 
ment  of  atrocious  offenders. 

Wherever  aftivity  and  zeal  are  manifelledon 
the  part  of  the  Magiftrates,  the  Peace  Officers,  under 
their  immediate  direction,  feldom  fail  to  exhibit  a 
fimilar  dcfire  to  promote  the  ends  of  public  juftice.— 
And  when  it  is  confidercd  that  thefe  Officers,  while 
they  conduct  therrifdvfcs  with  purity,  are  truly  the 
f Lifeguards  of  the  Community ,  deftincd  to  proteft  the 
Public  againft  the  outrages  and  Iawlcfs  depredations  of 
a  fet  of  mifcreants,  who  are  the  declared  enemies  of 
the  State,  by  making  war  upon  all  ranks  of  the  body 
politic,  who  have  property  to  lofe;— they  hdvea  fair 
claim,  while  they  aft  properly,  to  be  cfteemed  as 

«  the 
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cf  the  civil  defenders  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the 
People.n 

If  it  is  an  honorable  profeffion  to  repel  by  force 
the  foreign  enemies  of  the  State,  why  fhould  it  not  be 
equally  fo  to  refift  and  to  conquer  thefe  domeflic  in- 
vaders of  property,  and  deftroyers  of  livesJ  who  are 
conftantly  in  a  ftate  of  criminal  warfare  ? 

Every  thing  that  can  heighten  in  any  degree  the 
refpeQability  of  the  office  of  Conftable^  adds  to  the  fq- 
curity  of  the  State,  and  the  fafety  of  the  life  and  pro- 
perty of  every  individual.  . 

Under  fuch  circumftances,  it  cannot  be  fuffi- 
ciently  regretted  that  thefe  ufeful  agents,  deftined  for 
the  protection  of  the  Public,  have  been  (with  a  very 
few  exceptions)'fo  little  regarded,  and  fo  ill  fupported. 
and  rewarded  for  the  imminent  rifques  which  they 
run,  and  the  fervices  they  perform,  in  the  execution  x>f 
their  duty  as  Officers  of  criminal  juftice. 

The  common  Law,  as  well  as  the  ancient  Statutes 
of  the  kingdom,  having  placed  ex  ten  five  powers  in  the 
hands  of  Cohjlables  and  Peace  Officers ; — they  are,  in 
this  point  of  view,  to  be  confidered  as^  refpeElable-, — 
and  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  community  that  they  fhould 
fupport  that  rank  and  character  in  fociety,  which  cor- 
refponds  with  the  authority  with  which  they  are  invert- 
ed.— If  this  were  attended  to,  men  of  credit  and  dif- 
cretion  would,  always  be  glad  to  fill  fuch  fituations; 
and  thofe  pernicious  prejudices,  which  have  prevailed 
in  vulgar  life,  and  in  fome  degree  among  the  higher 
3  ranks 
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ranks  in  Society,  with  regard  to  thief  takers,  would  no 
longer  operate ;  for  it  is  plain  to  demonftration,  u  that 
the  befl  laws  that  ever  were  made  can  avail  nothings  if 
the  Public  Mind  is  imprejfed  with  an  idea  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  infamy,  to  become  the  cafual  prprofejftonal  agent 
to  carry  them  into  execution" 

«  Th  1  s  abfurd  prejudice  againft  the  office  of  a  Con- 
ftable,  and  the  fmall  encouragement  which  the  major 
part  receive,  is  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why  unworthy 
characters  have  filled  fuch  fituations ;  and  why  the 
public  intereft  has  fuffered  by  the  increafe  of  crimes. 

The  office  ofConftableis  as  old  as  the  Monarchy 
of  England, — and  certainly  exifted  in  the  time  of  th« 
Saxons.* — 'The  law  requires  that  he  fhould  be  idoneus 
homo.— Or  in  other  words,  to  have  honefty  to  execute  the 
office  zvitbout  malice,  ajfeRion%  or  partiality  :  knowledge 
to  under/land  what  he  ought  to  do:  and  ability,  as  zvell 
in  fubjlanceor  efiate%  as  in  body,  to  enable  him  to  con- 
duct himfelf  with  utility  to  the  public. 

The  Statute  of  Winchefter,  made  in  the  13th 
year  of  Edward  the  Firft  (anno  1285)  appoints  two 
Conftablcs  to  be  chofen  in  every  Hundred;  and  fuch 
feems  to  have  been  the  attention  of  the  Legiflature  to 
the  Police  of  the  Country  at  that  early  period  of  our 
hiftory,  c*  that  fufpicious  nigbtevalkers  are  ordered  to 
be  arrefted  and  detained  by  the  uatcb.f 

The  Statute  of  5 Edward  III.  cap.  14,  (anno  1 332) 
empowers  Con(la&les  44  to  arreft  perfons  JufpeHed  of 

•  Fineux*  *  Winton,  ch*p,  4, 
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man-Jlaugbter,  felonies,  and  robberies,  and  to  deliver  them 
to  the  Sheriff,  to  be  kept  in  pri/on  till  the  coming  of  the 
Juflices?  and  another  Aft  of  the  34th  of  the  fame 
reign,  cap.  1,  (made  anno  1361,)  empowers  Juftices, 
(inter  alia  J  "  to  enquire  after  wanderers,  to  arreft  and 
imprifonfufpicious  perfons,  and  to  oblige  perfons  of  evil 
fame  to  give  fecurity  for  good  behaviour :  fo  that  the 
People  may  not  be  troubled  by  rioters,  nor  the  peace 
blemifbed,  nor  Merchants  and  others  travelling  on  the 
highways  be  difturbed  or  put  in  peril  by  fucb  offenders:' 
By  the  common  law,  every  perfon  committing  a 
felony  may  be  arretted  by  any  perfon  whomfoever 
prcfent  at  the  faft,  who  may  fecure  the  prifoner  in 
goal,  or  carry  him  before  a  Magiitrate,# — and  if  a 
prifoner  thus  circumftanced,  refills  and  refufes  to  yield, 
thofe  who  arreft  will  be  juftified  in  the  beating  him,t 
or,  in  cafe  of  abfolute  neceffity,  even  killing  him.* 

In  arrefting  perfons  on  fufpicion  of  a  felony,  ac- 
tually committed,  common  fame  has  been  adjudged  to 
be  a  reafonable  caufe.  § 

There  are  four  methods,  known  in  law,  by 
which  Officers  of  Juftice,  as  well  as  private  individu- 
als, may  arreft  perfons  charged  with  felony. — 1.  By 
the.  warrant  of  a  Magiftrate. — 2.  By  an  Officer  without 
a  warrant. — 3.  By  a  Private  Perfon  without  a  warrant. 
—And  4.  By  Hue-and-€ry\ 

When  a  warrant  is  received  by  an  Officer,  he  is 
bound  to  execute  it,  fo  far  as  the  jurifdi£lion  of  the 

t  Hale.   f  Pult.  10,  a.   %  Hale,   §  Daltwu   |[  Blackftoot. 
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Magiftrate  and  himfelf  extends, — But  the  Conftable  hav* 
irig  great  original  and  inherent  authority,  may,  without 
warranty  apprehend  any  perfon  for  a  breach  of  the 
Peace :  and  in  cafe  of  felony,  actually  committed,  he 
may,  on  probable  fufpicion,  arreft  the  felon :  and  for 
that  purpofe  (as  upon  the  warrant  of  a  Magiftrate),  he 
is  authorifed  to  break  open  doors,  and  even  juftified 
in  killing  the  felon  if  he  cannot  otherwife  be  taken.* 

All  perfons,  prefent  when  a  felony  is  committed, 
are  bound  to  arreft  the  felon,  on  pain  of  fine  and  im* 
prifonment,  if  he(efcapes  through  negligence  of  the 
by-ftanders;  who  will  (the  fame  as  a  conftable)  in  fuch 
cafe  be  juftified  in  breaking  open  doors,  to  follow  fuch 
felon,  and  even  to  kill  him  if  he  cannot  be  taken 
otherwife.  t 

The  other  fpecies  of  arreft  is  called  Hue-and^ 
Cry,  which  is  an  alarm  raifed  in  the  country  upon  any 
felony  being  commuted.  This  was  an  ancient  praftice 
in  ufe  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Firftf 
(1285)  hy  which,  in  the  then  infant  ftate  of  fociety,  it 
became  e^fy  to  difco.ver  criminal  peifons  flying  from 
juftice.  , 

However  doubtful  the  utility  of  this  ancient 
method  of  detefting  offenders  may  be,  in  a  great  me- 
tropolis, in  the  prefent  extended  ftate  of  fociety,  it  is 
plain,  that  it  has  been  conlideredas  an  important  regu-r 
lation  of  Police  fo  lat^  as  the  8th  George  II.  (1735;) 
fmce  it  was  enafted  in  that  year,  (ftat.  8,  George  IJf 
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cap.  16.)  that  the  Conftable  whp  negle£ls  making  hue- 
and-cry,  lhall  forfeit  five  pounds  ;  and  even  the  di drift 
is  liable  to  be  fined  (according  to  the  law  of  Alfred)  if 
the  felony  be  committed  therein,  and  the  felon  efcapes.* 
This  however  applies  more  particularly  to  the  country, 
where  the  pra&ice  cannot  fail  to  be  ufeful  in  a  certain 
degree. 

When  a  hue-and-cry  is  ralfed,  every  perRm,  by 
command  of  the  Conftable,  mud  purfue  the  felon,  on 
pain  of  fine  and  imprifonment. 

In  this  purfuit  alfo,  Conftables  may  fearch  fuf- 
peeled  houfes  if  the  doors  be  open :  but  unlefs  the  felon 
U  actually  in  the  houfe,  it  will  not  be  juftifiable  to  ufe 
force;  nor  even  then,  except  where  admittance  has 
been  demanded  and  refufed. 

Under  all  circumftances,  a  Conftable,  even  with- 
out  any  warrant,  may  break  open  a  door  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  apprehending  a  felon  ;  but  to  juftify  this  mca- 
fure,  he  mull  not  only  ftiew  that  the  felon  was  in  the 
houfe,  but  alfo  that  accefs  was  denied  after  giving  no«< 
tice  that  lie  was  a  Conftable,  and  demanding  admittance 
in  that  capacity. t  In  the  execution  of  the  warrant  of  a 
Magiftrate,  the  Officer  is  certainly  authorifed  to  brealy 
open  the  doors  of  the  felon,  or  of  the  houfe  of  any 
perfon  where  he  is  concealed. — The  firft  is  lawful  under 
all  circumftances ;  but  forcibly  entering  the  houfe  of  a 
ftranger  may  be  confidcrcd  as  a  trefpafs,  if  the  felon 
foould  not  be  thcre.+ 

•  Biackftonc.   +  Hale.   J  Hale 
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Such  arc  the  powers  with  which  Conflables  are 
in  veiled,— and  which  are,  in  many  inftances,  enforced 
by  penalties,  that  public  juftice  may  not  be  defeated.** 

In  addition  to  this,  the  wifdomofthe  Legislature, 
as  an  encouragement  to  officers  and  others  to  do  their 
duty  in  apprehending  and  profecuting  offenders,  has 
granted  rewards  in  certain  cafes  J  Namely^ 

1 .  For  apprehending,  and  prosecu-  £ . 
ting  to  conviction,  every  robber  on  the 
highway,  including  the  streets  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  all  other  towns,  a  re- 
ward  of  40I.  besides  the  horse,  fumU 
sure,  arms,  and  money  *  of  the  said  rob. 
ber,  if  not  stolen  property :  to  be  paid 
t«i  the  person  apprehending,  or  if  killed 
in  the  endeavour,  to  his  Executors. —  4* 

And  the  Stat.  8  Geo. II. c.  16,  super- 
adds iol.  to  be  paid  by  the  Hundred 
^indemnified  by  such  taking. 

s.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviction,  every  person  who 
shall  have  counterfeited,  clipped,  wash- 
ed,* filed,  or  diminished  the  current 
coin;  or  who  shall  gild  silver  to  make 
\  it  pass  as  gold,  or  copper  as  silver: — 
or  who  shall  utter  false  money,  (being 
the  third  otfence)  or  after  being  once 
convicted  of  being  a  common  utterer, 
&c.  a  reward  of  44 

3.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviction,  every  person  coun- 
terfeiting copper  money,  a  reward  in.  i«r 
^money,  of 

It  may  not  be  improper  in  this  place  to  hint,  that  there  is  a  deficiency 
in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Law,  which  call*  aloud  for  a  remedy.  None  can  be 
arreted  on  a  Sunday  but  for  felony  or  breach  of  the  peace  (except  in  certain 
cafes  where  their  guilt  has  been  previoufly  decided  on,  as  in  EJcafe,  Sec.) 
By  this  means  Lottery-Vagrants,. Gamblers,  Sharpers,  and  Swindlers,  biu 
defiance  to  the  Civil  Power  on  that  day ;  while  a  perfon  guilty  of  pufhing  or 
Jtriking  another  in  an  accidental  fquabble,  may  be  arretted  and  confined. 

•  In  ronfequence  of  fome  doubts  which  have  been  flatted  relative  to 
4faihed  money,  the  reward  in  this  cafe  is  not  paid  ,  it  U  confined  entirely  to 
tjjr  conviction  of  Cvintru 

4.  For 


6  &  7  Will,  and  Mary, 
c.  17 ;  and  15  6c 
Ceo.  II.  c.  28. 
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■   4-  For  apprehending  and  pro  seen  t-  £ . 
%       w.„    Ttt     ing  to  conviction,  every  person  private- 
,o  and  ii  Will.  III.  I  ly*stcaling  to  thc  yalJ0\  SSm  rfom  any 

c'  sbob,  ivarebwse,  or  stable,  a  Tyburn 

jicKet,#  average  value,  about  «• 

5.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviction,  every  person  charged 
with  a  burglary,  a  reward  of  40I.  (to 
the  apprehender,  or  if  killed,  to  his  ex- 
ecutors) in  money,  and  a  Tyburn 
ticket,  20I.  60 

6.  For  apprehending  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviction,  every  person  charged 
with  house-breaking  in  the  day  time, 
40I.  in  money,  and  a  Tyburn  ticket, 
10I.  *o 

7.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
ing to  conviction,  any  person  charged 
.with  horsestealing,  a  Tyburn  ticket,  *• 


10  and  11  Will.  III. 
c.  23. 

5  Anne,  c.  31. 


t  Geo.  I.  c.  13. 


14  Geo.  II.  c.  6. 

15  Geo.  11.  c.  34. 


16  Geo.  II.  c.  15. 
ft  Geo.  III.  c,  15. 


f   %.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
I  ing  with  effect,  a  person  charged  with 
j  the  offence  of  compounding  a  felony, 
\  by  taking  money  to  help  a  person  to 

L stolen  goods,  without  prosecuting  and 
giving  evidence  against  the  felon  4* 

f  9.  For  apprehending,  and  prosecut- 
|  ing  with  effect,  a  person  charged  with 
^  stealing,  or  killing  to  steal,  any  sheep, 
I  lamb,  bull,  cow,  ox,  steer,  bullock, 
(^heifer,  or  calf  i* 

f  10.  Far  apprehending  and  prosecut- 
i  ing  with  effect,  persons  returning  from 
I  transportation  19 


These  rewards  apply  to  ten  different  offences, 
and  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  a  confidcrable  fpur  to 


*  This  is  a  Certificate  which  may  be  assigned  once,  exempting 
the  person  who  receives  it,  or  his  immediate  assignee,  from  all  offi- 
ces within,  the  parish  or  ward  where  the  felony  was  committed,— 
In  some  parishes  it  will  sell  from  25I,  to  30I. — in  others  it  is  not 
worth  above  jjl.  to  i$l.  according  to  local  situation. 

Officer* 
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Officers  to  do  their  duty ;  but  it  feems  as  if  there  is 
fome  radical  error  in  the  fyftem ;  fince,  however  atro- 
cious mod  of  thofe  offences  are  which  have  been  fe- 
lefled  at  different  periods  by  the  Legiflature  as  objefts 
of  reward,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  this  mea- 
fure  has  not,  in  fome  degree,  tended  to  the  increafe  of 
a  multitude  of  fmaller  crimes  which  are  pregnant  with 
thegreafeft  mifchiefs  to  Society. — It  is  by  deterringmen 
from  the  commiflion  of  /mailer  crimes  (fays  the  Mar- 
quis  Beccaria)  that  greater  ones  are  prevented. 

If  fmall  rewards  were  given  in  cafes  of  offences 
denominated  Grand  Larceny  \  (which  have  become  ex- 
tremely numerous,)  as  well  as  of  feveral  other  felonies, 
frauds,  and  mifdemeanors,  which  occafion  a  confider- 
able  prefTure  upon  the  Public,  a  fpecies  of  aftivityi 
would  enter  into  the  fyftem  of  detection,  which  has 
pot  heretofore  been  experienced.-—— 

Wh  1  l  e  rewards  are  limited  to  higher  offences,  and 
conviction  is  the  indifpenfable  condition  upon  which 
ibcy  are  granted^  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  leffer 
crimes  are  overlooked;  and  the  Public  fubje&ed,  in 
many  inftances,  to  the  intermediate  depredations  of  a 
rogue,  from  his  ifirft  ftarting  upon  the  town  until  he 
fliall  be  worth  40I. 

This  fyftem  of  giving  high  rewards  only  on 
convi&ion,  alfo  tends  to  weaken  evidence;  fince  it  is 
obvious  that  the  Counfel  for  all  Prifohers,  whofe  of- 
fences entitle  the  Profecutor  and  Officers  to  a  reward, 
generally  endeavour  to  imprefs  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Jury  an  idea,  that  witneffes,  who  have  a  pecuniary  irt- 

tereft 
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tcreft  in  the  conviflion  of  any  offender  (landing  upon 
trial,  are  not,  on  all  occafions,  deferving  of  full  cre- 
dit, unlcfs  ftrongly  corroborated  by  other  evidence; 
.  and  thus  many  notorious  offenders  often  efcape  juflice. 

By  altering  the  fyftem  entirely,  and  leaving  it  in 
the  breaft  of  the  Judge  who  tries  the  offence,  to  deter- 
mine what  reward  ihall  be  allowed,  with  a  power  to 
grant  or  withhold^  or  to  limit  and  increafe  the  Jame9 
according  to  circumftanccs  conne&ed  with  the  trouble 
and  rifk  of  the.  parties,  whether  there  is  a  convi&ionor 
not,  a  fairer  meafure  of  recompence  would  be  dealt 
out; — the  public  money  would  be  more  beneficially 
diflributed,  foas  to  excite  general  aftivity  in  checking 
every  fpecies  of  criminality ; — and  the  objeftions,  now 
urged  againft  Officers  and  Profecutors  as  interefted 
witnefles,  would,  by  this  arrangement,  be  cbmpleatly 
obviated. 

For  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  thefe  fuggeftions, 
it  may  be  ufeful  to  examine  the  different  offences, 
which  conftitute  the  aggregate  of  the  charges  made 
againft  criminals  arraingcd  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  the 
courfeof  a  year. 

With  this  view  the  following  ftatement  is  offered 
to  the  confideration  of  the  Reader. — It  refers  to  a  pe- 
riod of  profound  peace  (asmoft  likely  to  exhibit  a  true 
average)  and  contains  a  rcgifter  of  the  trials,  publifhed 
by  authority,  including  eight  feffions  from  September 
1790  to  1791.  From  this  it  appears  that  1088  prifo- 
'  ne'rs  were  tried  for  different  offences  in  that  year/  and 

that 
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that  71 1  were  dif charged!  and  yet,  ttriking  as  this 
may  appear,  it  may  be  aflerted  on  good  grourids,  that 
the  following  melancholy  Catalogue  (extenfivc  as  it 
feems  to  be)  does  not  contain  an,  account  of  above  one 
tenth  pari  of  the  offences  which  were  a&ually  com- 
mitted! 

6       For  Treafon  in  making  falfc  money  £ 

A  reward  in  money  on  conviction  amounting  f breach  to  46 
81       Highway  Robberies 

A  reward  [bejides  the  highwayman  s property)  for  each  40 
41  Burglaries 

A  reward  40/.  bejides  a  Tyburn  ticket  worth  20/.  60 
10       Houfebreaking  in  the  day  time 

A  reward  40I.be/ides  a  Tyburn  ticket  worth  20/.  6d 
a 3      Stealing  goods  to  the  value  of  5I .  from  a  (hop,  &c. 

A  Tyburn  ticket  value  as  above,  average  20 

3  Coining  Copper  Money 

A  reward  in  money  -  •  10 

17      Horfe  dealing 

A  reward  in  a  Tyourn  ticket  y  average  value  20 
10      Stealing  Cattle  and  Sheep ' 

A  reward  in  money  -  -  10 

a       Returning  from  Tranfportatioii 

A  reward  in  money  -  -  20 

193  Prifoners  tried  for  offences  entitling  the  apprchwders  to 
rewards  on  conviction  \  and  89$  alfo  tried,  for  which 
no  rewards  or  gratuities  are  allowed  to  Officers  for 
their  trouble  and  rifque  in  apprehending,  viz. 

217  Prisoners  brought  forward ' 
10  for  Murders  9      Dealing  in  and  uttering 

4  Arfon  bafe  Money 
10      Forgeries              1  Sodomy 

2 1 7  Carried  forward         s  27  Carried  ovo* 
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ft*7  Brought  over  994  Brought  forward 

Bigamy 
Perjuries 
Conspiracies 
Fraudulent  Bank- 
rupts 
Frauds 

Mifdemeanors 
AiTaulting  and  cutting 

Clothes 
Smuggling 
Obftru&ing  Revenue 

Officers 
Wounding  a  Horfc 

malicioufly 
AiTaults 

994  Carried  forward         1088  Total. 

445  Prifoners  from  the  late  . 
Sheriffs. 

Aggregate  number  1533 


Difpofed  of  as  follows,  viz. 

Executed          -  3* 

Die4         -         -  85 

Sent  to  the  Hulks         -  -  2 

Tranfported         -  -         -  517 

Removed  to  other  Prifons  -  95 
Transferred  to  the  new  Sheriffs      -  151 

Difcharged  upon  the  town  -  711 


*533 

*  Grand  Larceny  is  defined  to  be  a  felonious  and  fraudulent 
taking  away  by  any  perfon,  of  the  mere  perfonal  goods  of  another , 
above  the  value  of  twelve  ftnee^x  Hawk.  P.  C,  r.  33.  $  1.  ( 

Thus  , 


2      nracics  7 

4       Rapes  6 

642*     Grand  Larcenies  6 

32       Stealing  privately  3 

from  perfons 
13       Shop-lifting  under  5s.  15 

16       Ripping  and  dealing  9 

Lead  t 
12     Stealing  Pewter  Pots 
22     Stealing  from  furnifhed  1 

Lodgings  7 
1       Stealing  Letters 

1  Stealing  a  Child  1 
22       Receiving  Stolen 

Goods  38 
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Thus  it  appears  that  many  very  atrocious  crime* 
are  committed,  where  officers  of  juflice  are  not  enti- 
tled to  any  reward  for  their  trouble  in  apprehending 
the  offenders. 

Recei  vers  of  flolen  Goods  in  particular,  who, 
as  has  been  repeatedly  ftated,  are  the  ridurijbers  and 
Supporters  of  thieves*  and  who  of  all  other  offenders 
are  of  that  clafs  where  the  greateft  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic is  to  arife  from  their  difcovery  and  apprehenfion, 
feeni  to  be  totally  overlooked. 

If  it  fhould  be  thought  too  loofe  a  fyftem  to  al- 
low rewards  not  exceeding  a  certain  fum  in  any  one  eqfe9 
to  be  diftributed  according  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
Judges  who  try  the  offence;  perhaps  it  might  be  pof- 
fible  to  form  a  Jcale  of  premiums  from  one  guinea  up  to 
fifty  pounds,  which,  by  holding  out  certain  encourage- 
ment in  all  cafes  zvbatfoevc?',  might  not  only  excite  a 
defirc  on  the  part  of  men  of  Tome  property  and  re- 
fpeflability  to  become  Officers  of  juflice;  but  would 
create  that  fpecies  of  conflant  vigilance  and  attention  to 
the  means  of  apprehending  every  clafs  of  offenders, 
which  cannot  be  expc&ed  at  pre  lent,  while  the  rewards 
are  fo  limited. 

Tnz  Officers  of  Juft ice,  (parochial  and  flipendiary) 
who  arc  appointed  to  watch  over  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis  and  its  environs,  in  keeping  the  peace,  and 
in  detccWug  and  apprehending  offenders,  amount  at 
prefent  (as  near  as  poffible)  to  1000  individuals,  under 
five  fcparate  j  urifdiclions,  and  are  arranged  as  follow : 

London* 
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Officers,  &c; 
f  The  City  of  London  in*j  City  Marshals  * 
<  25  Wards,  exclusive  of  I  Marshals'  Men  6 
I  Bridge  Without.         J  Beadles  36 
'  f  Principals  9S 
I  Substitutes  145 
Parochial  Constables  ]  —  243 

t  Extra  Officers       3  a 


[The  City  and  Liberty 
<  of  Westminster,  9  pa- 
I  fishes  and  a  precincts 


} 


High 
Constable 
Parochial 
Constables 


319 


70 


1  High 
The  Division  of  HoU  ]  Constable 
born,    in  Middlesex,  \  Parochial 
joining  the  Metropolis,  ^Constables 
in  13  parishes,  liber- J  & 
ties,  ana  manors  J  Headboroughs 


7« 


19 


The  Division  of  Fins- 
bury,  in  Middlesex, 
joining  the  Metropolis, 
4  parishes  and  1  liberty 


High 
Constable  t 
Parochial 
^Constables  68 

&   69 

Headboroughs 


The    Division  called  J 
the  Tower  Hamlets,"!  High 
including  the  eastern  Constable 
part  of  the  Metropolis,  Parochial 
and  comprehending  10  >Constables     a  17 
parishes,  4  hamlets,  it       &  — 
liberty,  and  2  precincls  J  Headboroughs 


r  i  Hish 

|  The  liberty  of  the  |  Constable 
•  Tower  of  London,  I  Constables 
\  being  a  separate  juris-  f  & 
diction 


aiS 


The  Division  of  Ken- 
sington, Chelsea,  &c. 
comprehending  a  pa- 
rishes and  3  hamlets 


Headboroughs 

High 
Constable 
V  Parochial 
Constables 

Headboroughs 


17 


Parochial  Officers  carried  over 
p 
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Surrey, 


Brought  over  79J 

{The  Borough  _. 
wark,  Sec.  comp 
ing  9  parishes. 

t 

Total  Parochial  Officers     -    -    -  Mj 


Brought  ovtf  79* 

mPrchcnd*  fConsttbles  S7 

J  —  St 


To  which  are  to  be  added  the  ftated  Of- 
ficers  of  Police,  fpecially  appointed  for  the 
purpofe  of  preventing  crimes,  and  of  dete&ing 
and  apprehending  offenders. 
1.  The  eftablifhment  at  Bow-Street,  under  the 
direction  of  the  three  Magiftrates  presiding 

at  that  Office,  viz.  Conftables         -  8 
and  (under  the  direction  of  W.  Adping- 
ton,  Efq.)*  Patroles  for  the  Roads    -  67 


2.  The  eftabliftiment  of  feven  Public  Offices, 
by  the  Aft  of  the  $id  of  his  prefeut  Majefty, 
cap.  53.  under  the  direction  of  three  Magif- 
trates at  each  Office,  viz. 
Conftables  at  the  Public  Office,  Queen-Square  6 

■   Marlborough  Street  6 

—  Hatton  Garden  6 

 — Worfhip  Street  6 

 Whitechapcl  6 

 Shad  we  11  *  6 

*  ■  ■  ■      ■■  ■  ■  Union  Hall,  Southwark  6 


~  75 


—  4* 

Total  Civil  Force  in  the  Metropolis       -  1000 

Of  thefc  thoufand  Officers  the  Reader  will  ob- 
fervc,  that  only  fifty  (exclufivc  of  the  thirty-two  extra 
officers  in. the  City  of  London  ;  and  d>e  fixty- feven 

patroles 


f>atroles  at  Bow  ftreet ;  making  in  the  whole  no 
taore  than  149,)  are  (lipendiary  Officers,  particularly 
pledged  to  devote  their  whole  time  t6  the  fervice  of 
the  Public and  hence  a  queftion  arifes,  Whether 
fmall  a  number  are  fufficierit  for  the  purpofe  of  watch- 
ing and  dete&ing  the  hordes  of  villains  who  infeft  the 
Metropolis,  and  who  mull  be  confiderably  increafedon 
the  return  of  peace  ? 

Little  affiftance  Cart  ht  expe&ed  from  paro- 
chial officers;  who,  depending  on  their  daily  labour, 
principally  for  their  (upport,  can  afford  to  devote  no 
more  time  than  is  abfolutely  neccflary  for  the  ufual  pa- 
rochial duties,  during  the  twelve  months  they  are  in 
office  ;  and  more  efpecially  fince  Magiftrates  have  no 
power,  or  funds,  to  remunerate  fuch  parochial  officers 
for  extraordinary  exertions  in  the  Public  fervice,  how- 
ever meritorious  they  may  be :  Hence  it  is,  that  their 
zeal  and  afiivity  are  checked  in  many  inftances,  when 
a  fmall  pecuniary  gratuity  might  render  them  ex- 
tremely ufeful.  Thefe  fafts,  and  the  view  now  given 
of  this  particular  branch  of  the  fubjeft*  it  is  eameftly  tq 
be  hoped,  therefore,  may  produce  an  arrangement  of 
itiore  energy  and  effirff  than  exifts  under  the  prefent 
fyftem. 

Officers  of  Juftice*  who  are  fubjefled  not  only 
to  confiderable  rifks,  but  alfo  to  want  of  reft,  and  to 
the  inconvenience  of  being  cxpofed  much  in  the  night- 
time, ought  certainly  to  be  liberally  paid;  fo  as  to 
make  it  an  objefl  to  good  and  able  men  even  to  look  up 
to  fuch  fituations:  but  this  emolument  fhould,  by  no 

O  2  means 
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means,  depend  upon  a  fettled  annual  allowance;  if 
fhould  principally  arife  from  premiums  and  gratuities, 
granted  by  the  Judges  and  Magi  Urates,  for  meritorious 
(ervices  to  the  Public,  aftiially  performed;  for  which 
there  are  fo  many  opportunities,  that  no  fit  man,  a&ing 
as  a  Conftable,  under  fuch  a  fyflcm,  and  doing  his  duty 
confeientioufly,  need  be  under  any  apprchenfion  of 
obtaining  a  very  comfortable  livelihood. 

The  invariable  rule  of  rewarding,  in  every  cafe 
^herc  it  can  be  made  appear  that  any  ufefui  Public 
fervicc  has  been  performed,  would  have  a  moll  won- 
derful effeft  in  preventing  crimes :  The  cxpencc,  if  ju- 
dicioufly  and  (Economically  managed,  need  hot  exceed, 
iff  any  material  degree,  the  prcfent  aggregate  of  what 
is  difburfed  in  different  ways,  in  all  the  branches  of  die 
Police  and  criminal  eftablifhinent;  it  might,  infaft,  be 
defrayed,  as  well  as  every  other  charge,  by  the  Volitc 
rtfe/f,from  the  produce  of  the  Liccnfcs  propofed  to  be 
granted  for  regulating  particular  claffcs  of  Dealers; 
by  whole  aid  and  adillance,  in  fupporting  Thieves  and 
Pilferers,  fuch  a  fyftcm  is  rendered  necefTary. 

5Jor  fhould  the  rewards  be  wholly  confined  to  Of- 
ficers of  Juflice,  either  parochial  or  flipendiary. — The 
Public  Good  requires  that  they  fhould  extend  alfo  to 
Watchmen  and  Patroles,  who  fhould  have  every  reafon- 
able  encouragement  held  out  fo  them  to  be  honefl  and 
vigilant,  by  fmall  premiums  paid  down  immediately, 
for  every  fervice  they  may  render  the  Public  ;  either 
in  dete£ling  or  apprehending  perfons  who  are  guilty  of 
felonies,  or  other  offences  againft  the  public  peace. 

At 
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At  pre  feat*  the  watchmen  deilincd  to  guard  the 
lives  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  redding  in  near 
right  thou  fund  ftrects,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  and 
about  162,000  houfes,  compofing  the  whole  of  the 
Metropolis  and  its  environs,  arc  under  the  dire&ion  of 
no  lefs  than  above  feventy  different  Trufts  ;  regulated 
by  perhaps  double  the  number  of  local  a6ls  of  Par- 
liament, (varying  in  many  particulars  from  one  ano- 
ther,) under  which  the  directors,  guardians,  governors^ 
{rujices,  or  veftries,  according  to  the  title  they  affume, 
are  authorized  to  aft, — each  attending  only  to  their 
own  particular  IVard,  Pari/b,  Hamlet^  Liberty,  or 
Precinct;  and  varying  the  payment  according  to  local 
circumftanccs,  and  the  opulence  of  the  particular  dif- 
tritt,  from  %\d.  up  to  2  J.  each  night.* 

The  encouragement  being,  in  many  inftances,  fo 
fmall,  few  candidates  appear  for  fuch  fituations,  who 

*  There  is,  in  fome  refpeft,  an  exception  to  this  rule,  with  re- 
gard to  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Wrfiminftcr,  and  the  parifhes  of  St^ 
dement  Danes, — St.  Mary  le  Strand, — The  S&voy, — The  united 
parifhes  of  St,  Giles  and  St.  George,  Bioomjbury, — The  united  pa- 
rifhes  of  St.  Andrew,  Holborn,  abo  ve  the  Bars,  and  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  and  the  Liberty  of  Saffron  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  and  Ely 
Rents. — The  ad  of  the  14th  George  III.  c.  90,  contains  regula-  • 
tions  applicable  to  the  whole  of  thefe  Parifhes  and  Liberties,  fixing 
tite  minimum  of  watchmen  at  323,  and  patroles  at  $6  men,  for.  the 
'whole  ;  but  leaving  the  management  ftili  to  the  inhabitants  of  each 
lefpedive  Parifti  or  Liberty.  'I  he  fame  a&  fixes  the  minimum  of 
wages  at  is.  a  night,  and  patroles  1  — In  the  City  of  London, 
-the  falaries  given  to  watchmen  vary  in  each  Ward,  from  13I.  to  1 81. 
19U  aol.  ail-  7s.  23I.  8s.  up  to  2 61.  and  patroles  are  allqwed  from 
i jl.  to  3  r,1.  and  40I.  a  year. 

are 
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are  really,  in  point  of  charaQer  and  age,  fit  for  the 
fituation;  the  managers  have  therefore  no  alternative 
but  to  accept  of  Rich  aged,  arid  often  fuperannuated, 
men,  living  in  their  refpeclive  diflri&s,  as  may  offer 
their  fervices  :  this  they  are  frequently  induced  to  do 
from  motives  of  humanity,  to  affift  old  inhabitants  who 
are  unable  to  labour  at  any  mechanical  employment, 
qr  perhaps  with  a  view  to  keep  tbem  out  of  the  work- 
boufe. 

Thus  circumftanced,  and  thus  encouraged,  what 
can  be  expefled  from  fuch  watchmen  ? 

Aged  in  general ; — often  feeble and  almoft,on 
every  occafion,  half  ftarved,  from  the  limited  allow- 
ance they  receive ;  without  any  claim  upon  the  Pub- 
lic, or  the  leaft  hope  of  reward  held  out,  even  if  they 
performed  any  meritorious  fervice,  by  the  deletion  of 
Thieves  and  Receiver*  of  Stolen  Goods,  or  idle  anddifor- 
derly  perfons :  and  above  all,  making  fo  many  feparate 
parts  of  an  immenfefyftem,  zvifbout  wy  general  fuperin- 
tendance,  disjointed  from  the  nature  of  its  organization* 
it  is  only  a  matter  of  wonder  th^t  the  prote&ion  af- 
,  forded  is  what  //  really  is.* — Not  only  is  there  fmall 

*  This  prove*  how  highly  meritorious  the  conduft  of  the  Ma, 
nagers  and  Truflttt  of  this  branch  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis* 
modi  in  many  inftances  be. — TJiere  can  indeed  be  no  manner  of 
doubt,  but  that  great  advantages  arife  from  dividing  the  labour, 
where  all  the  benefits  of  local  knowledge  enter  into  the  fyftera. — 
So  far  as  this  goes,  it  ought  not  to  be  difturbtdi — But  it  is  alio 
nccefiary  to  confider  the  Metropolis  as  a  great  Whole,  and  to  com- 
bine the  organs  of  Police  which  at  prcfent  cxift,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
by  a  general  fuperintendance,  as  to  give  equal  encouragement,  and 
to  jnAil  one  principle  of  unjverfal  energy  intoajl  its  pans. 

encouragement 
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-  encouragement  offered  for  the  purpofe  of  infuring 
fidelity,  but  innumerable  temptations  are  held  out  to 
diihanefty,  by  Receivers  of  ftolen  goods,  to  the  watch- 
men and  patroles  in  their  vicinity;  as  veil  as  by 
thieves  and  houfebreakers  in  all  fituations  where  they 
contemplate  the  commiffion  of  a  burglary.* 

Money  is  alfo  received  from  diforderly  perforts 
in  the  night,  to  permit  them  to  efcape  from  the  juft 
punifhment  of  the  Laws;  while  on  the  other  hand,  un- 
fortunate females  are  laid  under  contribution,  for  per- 
miflion  to  infringe  the  very  laws,  which  it  is  the  duty  .  % 
of  thefe  nofturnal  guardians  of  the  Police  to  put  in 
execution. 

Excepti  ng  in  the  city  of  London,  under  the  ju* 
rifdi&ion  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  (where 
there  are,  in  the  25  wards,  765  watchmen,  and  38  pa- 
troles) and  the  parifhes  and  liberties  combined  by  the 
aft  of  the  14th  Geo.  III.  cap.  90,  it  will  not  be  eafy  to 
afcertain  the  exa£t  number  of  watchmen,  &c.  employ- 
ed, by  the  great  variety  of  different  Trufts,  in  every 
part  of  the  Metropolis ;  more  efpecially  as  they  are 
in  fomeinftances  ambulatory:  but  the  following  ftate^ 
jnent  is  believed  to  be  very  near  the  truth.- 

Beadles,  TVatchmen9 
and  Patroles. 

2,5  Wards  in  the  City  of  London         -     -  803 
l  x  Parifhes,  &c  in  the  City  and  Liberty  of 

Weftminfter  r  goa 

Carried  over  U05 
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Brought  over  no^^^ 
13  Pariflies,  &c.  in  the  Divifion  of  Holborn    *  377*^ 
5  Pariflies,  &c.  in  that  part  of  the  Divifion  of 

Finfbury  which  joins  the  Metropolis       -  135 
:  7  Pariflies,  &c.  in  the  Divifion  of  the  Tower 

Hamlets  -  268 

1  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London       -       -  14 
5  Pariflies  and  Hamlets,  bci  ng  part  of  the  Divifion 

of  Kenfington,  near  the  Metropolis        -  66 
9  Pariflies  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark     -    -  79 

Total  Beadles,  Watchmen,  and  Patroles  2044* 


Nothing  can  certainly  be  better  calculated  for 
complete  protection  than  the  Syjiem  of  a  well-regulated 
Stationary  Watch ;  and  from  the  number  of  perfons 
already  employed,  independent  of  private  Watchmen, 
it  would  feem  only  to  be  neceflary  to  lay  down  appo- 
fite  legiflative  rules,  with  refpeft  to  age  or  ability^  cha- 
ra6fer^  zvages?  rewards  for  ufeful  ferviccs,  and  general 

*  Watch-houfe  s  (excepting  within  the  limits  of  the  %Ciry)  are 
placed  at'eonvenient  diftances  all  over  the  Metropolis ;  where  a  pa- 
rochial conftable  attends,  in  rotation,  every  .night,  to  receive  dtfor- 
derly  and  criminal  perfons,  and  to  carry  them  before  a  Magiftrate 
next  morning.— In  each  watch-houfe  alfo  {in  cafe  of  fire)  the 
names  of  the  turn-cocks,  and  the  places  where  engines  are  kept,  are 
to  be  found. — This  circuraftancc  is  mentioned  for  the  information 
offtrangers  unacquainted  with  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis ;  to 
whom  it  is  recommended,  in  cafe  of  fire,  or  any  accident  or  diftur- 
bance  requiring  the  affiftance  of  the  Civil  Power,  to  apply  imme- 
diately to  the  Officer  of  the  night,  at  the  neareft  watch-houfe,  or  to 
the  watchmen  on  the  beat, 

fuperintendanct 
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Juperiniendance  \  and  perhaps  to  add  a  few  Horfe-pa- 
troles,  in  order  to  eftablifh  that  fpccies  of  additional 
fecurity,  which  would  operate  as  a  more  effe£lual 
means  of  preventing  crimes. 

Let  the  fame  fyftem  of  moderate  rewards  alfo  be 
extended  to  beadles,*  for  ufeful  Public  fervicc  aftually 
performed^  as  is  propoled  with  regard  to  officers  of 
jullice,  watchmen,  and  patroles ;  and  much  good  will 
arife  to  the  community,  without  any  great  additional 
expence. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expeQ:  that  the  Public  can  be  well 
ferved,  unlcfs  the  emolument  becomes  an  objeft  to 
good  and  able  men;  but  thefe  extraordinary  rewards 
(as  has  been  already  obferved)  fhould  always  depend- 
upon  the  vigilance  and  exertion  of  the  parties  them- 
feives,  in  detefting  offenders  of  every  defcription ; 
and  fliould  be  paid,  on  its  appearing  to  the  Magiftratc 
that  no  impropriety  or  indifcretionhzs  marked  their  con- 
duct. If,  on  the  contrary,  they  fliould  appear  to  bavc 
a&ed  opprefiively  or  improperly,  a  power  of  immediate 
difraiffion  and  puniftiment  fliould,  in  all  inftances,  be 
lodged  in  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  to  be  cxercifed  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  offence. 

Having  thus  ftated  the  civil  force  of  the  Metro- 
polis, in  peace-officers,  watchmen  and  patroles,  making 
an  aggregate  of  JfC44  men — we  fhall  next  proceed  to 
give  fuch  information  relative  to  the  Magiftracy,  as 

*  Bea/lies  arc,  in  many  inftances,  employed  at  prefrnt  as 
local  fuperintendanti  of  the  watch,  within  their  refpeftire  Parities. 

may 


may  tend  to  illufttate  what  remains  to  be  further  fug* 
gefted  on  the  fubjeft  of  improving  the  Police ;  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  public  peace;  and  the  deleft  ion  and 
dpprcbenfion  of  every  clafs  of  offenders. 

There  exift,  at  prefent,  no  lefs  than  five  feparate 
jurifdiftions  within  the  limits  pf  the  Metropolis— 
namely—- 

Magifirat$s% 

I.  The  City  of  London,  where  there  are,  including  the 
Lord-Mayor,  26  Aldermen*  who  have  an  exclufive 
jurifdicYion,  within  the  ancient  limits         -  26 

t.  The  City  and  Liberty  of  Weftminfler — where  there 

areupwardsof  100  Juflices  of  the  Peace,  who  have 
jurifdi&ion  only  in  that  particular  Diftrift  \  but 
where  the  Magiftrates  of  the  county  of  Middlefex 
have  an  equal  jurifdiftion. — The  number  refident, 
of  thofe  who  are  not  Magiftrates  of  Middlefex,  is 
fuppofed  to  be  about  - 
j.  That  part  of  the  Metropolis  which  is  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Middlefex,  where  there  are  above  700 
Juflices,  including  the  Princes  of  the  Royal  Family 
—many  of  the  Nobility — Great  Officers  of  State—. 
Members  of  Parliament— and  other  Gentlemen  of 
rcfpe&ability ; — of  thofe  in  the  oommiffion  about 
180  have  qualified ;  and  of  thefe  who  have  taken 
out  their  Dedimus  Potefiatem,  only  about  130  re- 
fide  in  or  near  the  Metropolis,         -  -133 

4,  That  diftrift  of  the  Metropolis  lying  near,  or  parti- 
cularly belonging  anciently  to  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, comprehending  about  750  houfes — where  the 
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Brought  over  206 
Magiftrates  (.52  in  number)  have  an  exclufive  jurif- 
di&ion,  and  hold  fcparate  feflions  of  the  peace* — 
The  number  who  are  not  Magiftrates  of  Middlefex, 
is         -         -         -    -      -         -  31 

^.  The  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  that  part  of  the  Me- 
tropolis adjoining  thereto,  within  the  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality— where  the  City  Magiftrates  havejurifdi&ion, 
befides  the  whole  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  county 
of  Surry — namely — 122,  but  of  whom  not  more 
than  18  refide  in  Southwark,  and  15  in  London, 
&c.  -  -  -  in  all  33 


But,  notwithftanding  the  great  number  of  ref- 
peftable  names  which  are  in  the  different  commiflions 
in  and  near  the  Metropolis;  aijd  although  all  who  have 
qualified  have  equal  jurifdi&ion  with  the  Police  Juf- 
tices,  within  their  refpeftive  diftrifts;  yet  the  efficient 
duty,  for  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  fo  far  as  it  relates 
to  the  dete&ion  of  offenders,  is  principally  limited  to 
two  claffes  of  Magiftrates — namely — 

I.  The  26  Aldermen  of  London,  whofe  jurifdi&ion  is 
confined  to  the  ancient  limits  of  the  City,  compre- 
hending 25  Wards,  in  which  are  21,649  houfes  on 
the  London  fide,  and  Bridge  Ward  without,  in  the 
Borough  .        -  -  '26 

The  24  eftablifhed  Magiftrates,  three  of  whom  pre- 
side at  each  of  the  feven  Publi?  Offices,  appointed 
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Brought  over  16 
by  the  A&  of,  the  33d  of  his  prefent  Majefty, 
cap.  53.  viz. 

1.  Public  Office,  Queen-Square,  Weftminfter  3 
t.  Public  Office,  Marlborough  Street  3 

3.  Public  Office,  Hatton  Garden  3 

4.  Public  Office,  Worfbip-ftreet,  Shoreditch  3 

5.  Public  Office,  Whitechapti    '      -  -  3 

6.  Public  Office,  Shadwell  -  -  *-  3 
y.  Public  Office,  Union  Street,  Southwark       «-  3 

21 

And  alfo  (not  included  In  the  A£l)  at  the  Public 

Office,  Bow  Street  *  '        *  3 

  24 

Total  efficient  Magiftrates  who  fit  in  rotation  f 

daily  in  the  Metropolis  50 

The  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Magiftrates  preGding  at 
the  feven  Public  Offices,  not  only  extends  to  Weft- 
minder  and  Middlefex ;  (and,  in  moft  inftances,  lately, 
to  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower :)  but  aifo  to  the  counties 
of  Surry,  Kent,  and  ElTex,  from  which,  confiderable 
.  advantages  in  the  prompt  detection  and  apprehenfion 
offenders  have  accrued  to  the  Public:  The  only  dif- 
ficulty that  now  remains  to  be  removed,  with  refpeft 
to  the  claftiing  of  jurifdiclions,  is  that  which  regards 
the  city  of  London;  where,  from  fts  contiguity,  and 
immediate  and  dofe  connection  with  every  other  part 
of  the  Metropolis,  confiderable  inconveniences  are 
felt,  not  only  from  the  circumftance  of  the  jurifdiftion 
of  the  City  Magiftrates  not  being  extended  over  the 

2  itbole 
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*&bole  of  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  the  (bur  adjoining 
counties :  but  alfo  from  the  Police  Magiftrates  having 
no  authority  quickly  to  follow  up  informations,  by 
iffuing  warrants  to  fearch  for  property,  and  to  appre- 
hend perrons  charged  with  offences  in  the  City. — The 
whole  difficulty  refolves  itfelf  into  a  mere  matter  of 
punftilio,  founded  perhaps  on  ill  grounded  jealoufy,  or 
xnrfapprehenfion,  which  a  little  explanation  would  pro- 
bably remove. 

Where  the  objeft  is  to  do  good  ; — and  where 
not  even  the  fliadow  of  harm  can  arife,  no  limits  fhould 
Le  fct  to  local  jurifdi&ions ;  efpccially  where  privileges 
are  propofed  to  be  given  ;  (as  in  this  cafe,  to  the  city 
of  London  ;) — and  where  none  are  to  be  taken  away. 

For  the  purpofe  of  eftablifiiing  a  complete  and 
vcll-connefted  Syftem  of  deteSlion^  fome  means  ought 
certainly  to  be  adopted,  more  clofely  to  unite  the  City 
and  Police  Magiftrates,  that  they  may,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, go  hand  in  hand  in  all  matters  regarding  the  ge- 
neral intereft  of  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs; 
making  the  fuppreflion  of  crimes,  one  common  caufe, 
and  permitting  no  pun&ilio,  regarding  jurifdiftion,  to 
prevent  the  operation  of  their  united  energy  in  the 
prompt  detcftion  of  offenders ;  This,  from  the  extend- 
ed ftate  of  Commerce  and  Society,  and  the  great  in- 
creafe  of  property,  is  now  rendered  a  meafure  in 
vhich  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  Metropolis,  as  well 
as  the  adjacent  villages,  have  a  common  intereft. 
The  evil,  which  affefts  all  ranks,  calls  aloud  for  the 
fpeedy  adoption  of  fome  effe&ual  remedy. 

CHAP. 
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9lbe  prevailing  praffice  explained,  when  offenders  dVt 
brought  before  Magiflrates.^-Tbe  neceffary  caution,  as 
well  as  the  duty  of  Magiftrates  in  fucb  cafes  explained* 
*—Profe]fed  thieves  feldom  intimidated  when  put  upon 
their  trial,  from  the  many  chances  they  have  of  efcaping* 
—^Thefe  chances  fhortly  detailed. — Reflefiions  on  the 
falfe  humanity  exercifed  by  profecutots  towards  pr if  on- 
ers.— Their  rudenrfs  and  cruelty  when  engaged  in  affs 
of  criminality. — The  delays  and  expences  of  profecuti* 
ons,  a  great  difcouragement,  inducing  fuffcrers  to  put  up 
with  their  lofs%  in  filence. — Hozv  the  inconvenience  may 
be  remedied. — An  account  of  the  different  Courts  of 
Jujiice9  appointed  for  the  trial  of  offences  committed  in 
the  Metropolis. — Five  inferior  and  two  fupcrior 
Courts.— A ftatement,Jhewing  the  number  of  pr  if  oners 
cotrvilled  and  dif charged  during  the  lajl  year. — Re- 
flections on  this  fad  catalogue  of  depravity. — A  radical 
defcS  fomewbere.—JTbe  great  purity  of  the  Judges  of 
England. — The  propriety  of  a  co  operation  zvith  than, 
in  whatever  Jhall  tend  to  promote  the  ends  of  Public 
Juftice.-^-Tbis  objefi  to  be  attained,  in  the  greateft  pof 
fible  degree,  by  means  of  an  authorifed  Public  Prof  editor. 
—The  advantages  of  fucb  an  injlituticn^  in  remedying 

.  many  abufes  which  prevail  in  the  trial  of  offenders.-^- 
From  2500  to  3000  perfons  committed  for  trial,  by 
Magiflrates,  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the  courfeof  a  7 ear* 
—The  chief  part  afterwards  returned  upon  focicty. 


/jLRRIVING  at  that  point  in  the  progrefs  df  thii 
Work,  where  perfons,  accufed  of  offences  are  de- 
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teded  and  brought  before  Magiftrates  for  examina* 
tion,  ultimately  to  be  committed  for  trial,  if  the  evi- 
dence (hall  be  fufficient: — It  is  proper  to  explain  the 
prevailing  prafticc  under  fuch  circumftances* 

The  tafk,  in  this  cafe,  impofed  upon  the  Magi- 
ftrate,  is  arduous  and  important;  requiring,  not  only 
great  purity  of  cohduft,  a  profound  knowledge  of 
mankind,  and  of  the  common  affairs  of  life;  but  in  a 
more  peculiar  manner  thofe  powers  of  difcrimination 
which  may  enable  him  to  difcover  how  far  criminality 
attaches  to  the  party  accufed;  and  whether  there  are 
grounds  fufficient  to  abridge  for  a  time,  or  ultimately 
to  deprive  the  prifoner  of  his  liberty,  until  a  Jury  of 
his  country  (hall  decide  upon  his  fate. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  perfons  accufed  of 
crimes  are  apprehended,  under  circumftances  where  no 
doubt  can  reft  on  the  mind  of  the  Magiftrate  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  prifoner;  but  where  the  legal  evidence  is 
neverthelefs  inefficient  to  authorize  an  immediate 
commitment  for  trial. 

.  In  thefe  inftances,  (while  he  commits  pro  tem- 
pore,)  he  is  called  upon  in  a  particular  manner  to 
exert  the  whole  powers  of  his  mind,  by  adopting  fuch 
judicious  meafures  as  (hall  be  the  means  of  detefling 
the  offenders;  by  difcovering  the  goods  or  property 
ftolen,  or  by  admitting  fuch  evidence  for  the  Crown 
as  may,  with  other  corroborating  teftimony,  prevent 
the  ends  of  Juflice  from  being  defeated. 

1  ,  Where 
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Wh br  e  a  Magiftrate  proceeds  with  indefatigable 
fceal  and  attention,*?,  nd  at  die  fame  time.cxcrcifcs  good 
judgment,  he  wiiL  fddom  fad  of  fuccefe;  for  in  thi* 
,  cafe  a  fimilar  fpiui  will  animate  the  officers  under  his 
controui*  whofe  activity  -and  induiiry  are  generally  in 
proportion  to  that  manifefted  by  their  fuperiors. 

Much  as  every  a£tive  Magiftrate  muft  regret 
that  deficiency  of  pecuniary  refource,  which,  under  the 
prefent  fyftem,  prevents  him  from  rewarding  thofe 
who  muft  occafionally  be  employed  to  deteft  notori- 
ous offenders,  this  circumftance  ought  not  to  abate  his 
zeal  in  any  refpeft;  frnce  by  perfeverance  it  generally 
happens,  that  every  good  and  proper  arrangement  for 
the  immediate  advantage  of  the  Public*  may  be  ulti- 
mately obtained. 

The  Magiftrate  having  done  his  duty  by  com- 
mitting an  offender  for  trial,  fatisfied  of  his  guilt  and 
the  fufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  convifl  him;  and  ha- 
ving alio  bound  over  the  profecutor  and  the  witneffes 
as  the  Law  dire£ts,  to  attend  the  Grand  Jury,  and  (if  a 
bill  be  found)  to  profecute  and  give  evidence  upon  the 
indi&ment;  it  might  appear  to  the  common  obferver, 
that  the  culprit's  cafe  becomes  hopelefs  and  forlorn. 

This,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  ftage  in  the 
progrefs  that  intimidates  a  profeffed  thief;  he  feels 
and  knows  that,  although  guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  has  many  chances  of  efcaping;  and  thefe 
chances  unqueftionably.  operate  as  encouragements  to 
the  cotnmiflion  of  crimes. 

His 


Mis  firft  hope  is  that  he  fhall  intirhidate  the  Pid* 
fecutor  and  Witneffes  by  rite  threatenings  of  the  gang 
with  whom  he  is  tonne&ed ; — his  next  that  he  may 
compound  the  matter  j  or  bribe  or  frighten  material 
vitneflesj  fo  as  to  keep  back  evidence ;  or  induce 
them  to  fpeak  doubtfully  at  the  trial,  though  pofitive 
evidence  was  given  before  the  Magiftrate  ;  or,  if  all 
fhould  fail,  recourfe  is  had  to  perjury,  by  bringingthe 
Receiver,  or  fome  other  aflbciate,  to  fwear  an  alibi. 

Various  other  confiderations  alfo  operate  in 
ftrengthening  the  hopes  of  acquittal;  partly  arifing 
from  the  vaft  numbers  who  are  difcharged  or  Acquit- 
ted* at  every  Seflion  of  gaol-delivery  j  and  partly 
from  the  careleffnefs  and  inattention  of  Profecutors, 
who  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fuftain  the  ex- 
pence  of  Counfel  to  oppofe  the  arguments  and  objec- 
tions which  will  be  offered  in  behalf  of  th$  prifoner : 
or  are  fpured  by  lofs  of  valuable  time,  experienced;) 
perhaps,  in  former  profccutions  it— or  ultimately  from 

a  dread 

#  Vide  Chap.  V.  pages  90 — 9*. 

■f  It  is  true  that  by  the  A&s  of  the  actb  Geo*  it  cap.  36  ; 
and  1 8th  Geo.  Ill*  cap.  13,  the  expences  of  the  prbfecutoh  and 
witnefles  are  to  he  paid  ;  and  alfo  (if  the  parties  (hall  appear  to 
ht  in  poor  circumftances)  a  reafonablr  allowance  made  for  trou- 
ble and  lofs  of  time ;  but  this  is  connected  with  the  regulations  of 
the  Juftices,  confirmed  by  one  of  the  Judges  of  Aflizc,  which  vary 
according  to  local  circumftances,  and  it  is  alfo  neceffary  to  plead 
poverty,  in  order  to  be  remunerated  for  lofs  of  time  :  but  at  the 
poor feldom  fuffer  by  thieves,  thefe  Acts  appear  to  have  had  iittle  ef- 
fect in  encouraging  profecutors  to  come  forward; — and  it  is  believed 
few  applications  are  made  excepting  in  cafes  of  real  poverty. — Tn 
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a  dread«entertained  by  timid  perfons  who,  fooliflily  and 
weakly,  confider  themfelves  as  taking  away  the  life  of 
a  fellow  creature,  merely  becaufe  they  profecute  of 
gjfve  evidence  not  refle£iing  that  it  is  the  Law  only 
that  can  punifh  offenders,  and  not  the  individual  pro 
fecutor  or  witneffcs. 

False  Humanity,  exercifed  in  this  manner,  is  al- 
ways cruelty  to  the  Public,  and  not  feldom  to  the  pri- 
foners  themfelves. — All  depredations  upon  property 
are  public  wrongs,  in  the  fuppreflion  and  punifhment 
of  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  man  to  lend  his 
affiftance ;  a  duty  more  particularly  incumbent  upon  j 
thofe  who  are  the  immediate  fufferers :  Through  their  1 
means  only  can  Public  Jullice  operate  in  punifhing 
thofe  mifcreants,  by  whom  the  innocent  zxtput  in  fear, 
alarmed  and  threatened  with  horrid  imprecations— with 
lofs  of  life  by  means  of  loaded  piftols  :  or  bodily  injury, 
from  being  hacked  with  cutlaffes,  or  beaten  with 
bludgeons — under  circumftances  where  neither  age  nor 
fex  is  fpar^dl — —  * 

Yet  Experience  has  fhewn  that  thefe  arguments, 
powerful  as  they  are,  are  inefficient  to  awaken  in  the 
mind  of  men  that  fpecies  of  Public  Spirit  which  fhall 

the  County  of  Middlefex  there  is  an  exception;  where  witnefles  are 
directed  to  be  paid  by  the  Overfecrs  of  the  Poor  of  the  Parilh,  where 
the  perfon  was  apprehended ;  but  this  mode  of  payment  is  feldom 
if  ever  adopted. — The  fund,  however,  which  the  Legiflature  has 
thus  provided,  if  ceconomically  and  judicioufly  applied  by  a  Public 
Profecotor,  would  remove  many  difficulties}  without  any  material 
addition  to  the  county  rates. 

,  induce 
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Induce  fufFerers  in  general,  by  robberies  of  differen 
kinds,  to  become  willing  profecutors,  under  the  va- 
rious trying  delays  of  Courts  of  Juftice ;  and  fre- 
quently with  the  expence  of  bringing  a  number  of  wit- 
nefles  from  the  country,  who  are  kept  in  attendance  on 
the  Court,  perhaps,  for  feveral  days  together. 

Such  a  burden  impofed  upon  the  Subjeft,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ldfTes  already  fuftained,  in  a  cafe  too 
where  the  offence  ifcof  a  public  nature,  is  certainly  not 
cafily  reconcileablc  with  that  fpirit  of  juftice,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  rights  of  individuals,  which  forms  fo  ftrong 
a  feature  in  the  Jurifprudence  of  the  Country. 

From  all  thefe  circumftances  it  happens  that  in- 
numerable felonies  are  concealed,  and  the  lofs  is  fuf- 
fered  in  filence  as  the  leaft  of  two  evils ;  by  which  means 
thieves  are  allowed  to  reign  with  impunity,  undifturbed, 
and  encouraged  to  perfevere  in  their  evil  praftices. 

Noth  i  n  G,it'is  to  be  feared,  can  cure  this  evil,  and 
eftablifh  a  general  fyftem  of  prote&ion,  but  a  vigorous 
Police ;  ftrengthened  and  improved  by  the  appointment 
of  Deputy- Profecutors  for  the  Crown,  atling  under  the 
Attorney-General  for  the  time  being. — An  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  this  fort,  even  at  a  very  finall  falary,  Would  be 
confidered  as  an  honourable  entre  to  many  young 
Counfel ;  who,  inv  protefting  the  Public  againft  the 
frauds,  tricks,  and  devices  of  old  and  profefTed  thieves, 
by  which  at  prefent  they  efcape  juftice,  might  keep  the 
ftream  of  juftice  pure,  and  yet  allow  no  advantage  to 
be  taken  againft  the  prifoner. 

Pa  As 
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As  it  mud  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  Public  that  no  guilty  offender  fliould 
efcape  punifliment  j — it  feems  to  be  a  pofition  equally 
clear  and  incontrovertible,  that  wherever,  from  a  de- 
feat in  the  fyftem  of  profecutions,  or  any  other  caufe, 
a  prifoner  efcapes  the  punifhment  due  to  his  crimes, 
fubftantial  juftice  is  wounded,  and  public  wrongs  are 
increafed. 

It  has  been  already  Rated  in  the  preceding  Chap- 
ter, that  there  are  five  feparate  Jurifdifiionsin  the  Me- 
tropolis, where  Magiftrates  exercife  limited  authority. 
— Of  courfe,  there  are  five  inferior  Courts  of  Juftice, 
where  lefler  offences,  committed  in  London  and  its 
vicinity,  are  tried  by  Juftices  of  the  Peace. 

i.  The  General  and  Quarter  Seffions  of  "  the  Peace  ;  held 
eight  times  a  year,  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  at 
Guildhall— for  the  trial  of  /mall  Ojfenccs  committed  in 
London. 

2-  The  Quarter  Seffions  of  the  Peace  held  four  times  a  . year, 
at  Guildhall,  Weftminfter,  by  the  Juftices  acting  for  that 
City  and  Liberty— the  trial  of  f mall  Offences  committed 
in  IFeflminfler  only. 

g.The  General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace  held  eight 
times  a  year,  at  the  New  Seffions  Houfe  on  Clerkenwell- 
Green,  (commonly  called  Hicks's-Hall)  by  the  Juftices 
only  of  the  County  of  Middlefex~/^r  the  trial  of  [mail 
Offences  committed  in  Middlefex  and  IVejlminjUr. 

4.  The  General  Quarter  Seffions  of  the  Peace,  held  in  the 
Seflions-Houfe  in  Wcll-Clofe  Square,  by  the  Juftices  for 
the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London— -for  the  trial  of 
frnall  Offences  committed  within  the  Royalty. 

5-  The 
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3-  The  Quarter  Seflions  of  the  Peace  held,  by  the  Juftice* 
for  the  County  of  Surry,  at  the  New  Seffiqns-Houfe  at 
Newington,  Surry,  in  January; — At  Reigate,  in  April ; — . 
At  Guildford,  in  July; — and  Kingfton-upon-Thames,  in 
Oftobcr  ;  each  year  ; — where  /mall  Offences  committed  in 
Southwark  add  the  Neighbourhood  are  tried. 

These  five  inferior  Courts  of  Juftice  take  cogni- 
zance of  Petty  Larcenies,  Frauds,  Affatdts%  Mif demea- 
nors, and  other  Offences  punijhable  by  fine,  imprifonment, 
whipping,  and  the  pillory: — and  in  certain  cafes,  the 
power  of  the  Juftices  extends  to  tranfportation. 

The  higher  and  more  atrocious  offences  commit- 
ted in  Ixmdon  and  Middlefex,  are  tried  at  the  Juftice- 
Hall,  in  the  Old  Bailey ;  by  a  fpecial  commiflion  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  Judges,  with  the  Recorder  and  Common 
Serjeant  of  the  City  of  London. 

Offences  of  this  latter  degree  of  atrocity,  per- 
petrated in  that  part  of  the  Metropolis  which  is  fi mated 
in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  and  County  of  Surry, 
are  tried  at  the  Affizes,  held  twice  a  year  at  KingJlox~ 
upon  Thames,  Croydon,  or  Guildjord** 

Thus 

•  Confiderable  inconvenience  arifes  (and  Indeed  grear  harcL 
Grip,  where  prifoners  are  innocent)  from  the  length  of  time  which, 
muft  elapfe,  where  offences,  have  been  committed  in  Southwark, 
before  they  can  be  brought  to  trial ;  either  for  inferior  or  more 
atrocious  crimes. — In  the  former  cafe,  prifoners  muft.  remain  till 
the  Quarter  Seflions;  (there  being  no  intermediate  General  Seflions 
tf  the  Peace}  and  in  the  latter  cafe*  till  the  Aflizcs,  held  only  twice 

a  year ; 
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Th  u  s  it  appears,  that  five  inferior,  and  two  fupc* 
rior  Tribunals  of  Juftice  are  eftablifhed  for  trying  the 
different  crimes  committed  in  the  Metropolis, 

As  it  may  be  ufeful,  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating 
the  fuggeftions  already  offered  upon  this  branch  of  the 
fubjeft,  that  a  connefted  view  of  the  refult  of  thefe 
T rials  fhould  make  a  part  of  this  Work ; — the  follow 
ing  AbftraQ,  (including  the  difcharges  of  Prifoners  by 
Magiftrates)  has  been  made  up  for  this  immediate  pur- 
pofe: from  authentic  documents  obtained  from' the 
keepers  of  the  eight  different  prifons  and  houfes  of 
corre£lion  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in  the  counties 
of  Middlcfex  and  Surry* 

It  applies  to  the  period,  from  September,  179-*^ 
till  September,  1795. 

It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  this  colle&e 
aggregate  of  the  Prifoners  annually  difcharged  upon  th 
Public,  without  feeling  a  ftrong  anxiety  to  remedy  i 
evil  rendered  extremely  alarming,  from  the  numbe^^^r 
which  compofes  the  difmal  catalogue  of  Huma— 
Depravity. 

Every  inquiry  in  the  progrefs  of  this  Wor^t-^ 
proves  a  radical  defeft  fomewhere. 

Wh  1  l  e  the  public  tribunals  are  filled  with  Judges/^^' 
the  purity  of  whofe  conduft  adds  luftre  to  their  owl  ^ n 

a  year.;  This  occafions  a  confinement,  previous  to  trial,  lengthene*^^^ 
oat,  in  fomc  inftances/to  three,  four,  five,  and  even  nearly  to  dw^^ 
months.  / 
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d  the  national  chara&er,  why  fhould  not  every 
:>ordinate  part  of  the  Criminal  Jurifprudence  of  the 
mntry  be  fo  organized,  as  to  co-operate,  in  the  great- 
poffible  degree,  with  the  efforts  of  thofe  higher  ^ 
3ers  of  the  Magiftracy  in  accomplifliing  the  purpofes 
fubftantial  juftice  ? 

Nothing  could,  in  a  greater  degree,  promote 
a  objeft,  than  the  appointment  of  a  public  Profecu- 
r  for  the  Crown ;  already  hinted  at \  ante  pa.  227. 

An  Inftitution  of  this  kind  would  terrify  the  hordes 
mifcreants  now  at  open  war  with  the  peaceable  and 
?ful  part  of  the  Community,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
y  one  meafure  that  could  poffibly  be  adopted. 

It  would  be  the  means  of  deftroying  thofe  hopes 
id  chances  which  encourage  criminal  people  to  perfe- 
tre  in  their  depredations  upon  the  Public, 

It  would  not  only  remove  that  averfion  which 
rofecutors  manifeft  on  many  occafions,  to  come  for, 
ard,  for  the  purpofe  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public 
ftice;  but  it  would  prevent,  in  a  great  meafure,  the 
)ffibility  of  compounding  felonies,  or  of  fuborning 
itneffes.* 

It 

*  Notwithstanding  the  fc verity  of  the  Law,  the  compoiition  of 
ionies  and  mifdemeanors  is  carried  to  a  much  greater  height  than 
is  almoft  poffibje  to  believe ;  and  various  devices  are  reforted  to, 
elude  the  penalties.— An  inftance  occurred  in  Auguft  1792  • 
bere  a  Jew  was  ordered  to  take  his  trial  for  a  rape,  committed  on  a 
arried  woman. — The  offence  appeared,  on  examination,  to  be  ex- 
:mely  aggravated. -/The  Grand  Jury  however  did  not  find  a  bill ; 

which 
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It  would  alfo  be  the  means  of  counterafting  the 
various  tricks  and  devices  of  old  thieves  ;  and  occafion 
an  equal  meafure  of  Juftice  to  be  dealt  out  to  them,  as 
to  the  novices  in  crimes:— It  would  do  more, — It 
.would  protect  real  innocence ; — for  in  fuch  cafes  the 
Public  Profecutor  would  never  fail  to  aft  as  the  friend 
of  the  prifoner. 

Our  Laws,  in  the  true  fpirit  of  mildntfs  and  hu- 
manity, require  that  the  Judge  fhould  aft  in  fome  de- 
gree as  courifel  for  the  prifoner. — Without  a  Profecu- 
tor for  the  Crown,  therefore,  every  trifling  inaccuracy 
in  the  indiftment  is  allowed  to  become  a  fatal  obflacle 
to  conviftion  *  circumftances  which  would  frequently 

throw 

which  was  thought  a  very  lingular  circumftance,  as  the  proof  had 
been  fo  clear  before  the  Magiftrate. — The  reafons  were  afterwards 
fufficiently  explained  ;  which  (hew,  what  corrupt  practices,  artifices, 
and  frauds  will  be  ufed  to  defeat  the  ends  of  juftice  ; — In  confe- 
quence  of  a  previous  undemanding  between  the  Jew  and  the  huf* 
band  of  the  woman  who  bad  been  fo  grofsly  abufed,  a  Aim  of  £io9 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  publican,  which  the  profecutor  was  to  re- 
ceive if  the  bill  was  not  found,— In  this  confidence  the  woman 
gave  a  different  evidence  from  that  which  {he  had  given  before  the 
Magiftrate. — The  Jew  however  cheated  both  the  hufband  and  the 
wife ;  for  he  no. (boner  difcovered  that  he  was  fafe,  than  be  dc«i 
jnanded  the  money  of  the  publican,  and  laughed  at  the  profecutor, 

*  In  criminal  cafes,  a  defective  indiftment  is  not  aided  by  the 
verdidl  of  a  Jury,  as  defective  pleadings  are  in  civil  cafes.—  Indeed 
wherever  life  is  concerned,  great  ftriftnefs  has  been  at  alf  times  ob~ 
fcrved. — That  able  and  humane  Judge,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Complained  above  a  century  ago,  +  44  That  this  ftrt&ucjs  has  grmxn 

t 

t  He  died  1676% 
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tbrow  great  light  upon  the  charges,  are  not  brought 
under  the  review  of  the  jury,  arid  thus  public  juftice  is 
defeated. 

Upon  an  average,  the  Magiflrates  of  the  Metro- 
polis commit  annually  from  about  2500  to  3000  pcr- 
fons,  male,  and  female,  for  trial,  at  the  feven  different 
Courts  ofjuftrce  in  and  near  the  Metropolis;  charged 
with  a  variety  of  felonies,  mifdemeanors,  and  other 
petty  offences :  But  after  fully  convincing  their  own 
minds,  from  a  careful,  and  in  many  inflances,  a  mofl 
laborious  inveftigation,  that  the  parties  are  guilty,  they 
are  obliged,  from  experience,  to  prepare  themfelves 
for  the  mortification  of  feeing  their  labour  and  exertions 
in  a  great  meafure  loft  to  the  Community.  The  major 
part  of  ihefe  criminals  being  returned  upon  Society, 
without  any  effectual  fteps  adopted  for  their  reforma- 
tion, or  any  means  ufed  for  the  prevention  of  a  repe- 
tition of  their  crimes.  A  confiderable  proportion  of 
this  wretched  number  may  have  fufFered  perhaps  a 
flight  punifliment  for  their  demerits;  but  which  pro- 
duces no  effeft  that  is  not  ultimately  mifchievous  to  the 
Community ;  fince  it.ferves  merely  to  initiate  them,  in 

*f  to  be  a  blemijb  and.  Inconvenience  in  the  la<w  and  the  adminiftra» 
19  tion  thereof;  for  that  more  offenders  efcape  by  the  over-eajy  ear 
S€  given  to  exceptions  in  indiSlmcnts,  than  by  their  own  innocence  : 
w  and  many  times  grofs  murders,  burglaries*  robberies,  and  other 
««  heinous  and  crying  offences  remain  unpumjhed,  by  thofe  unfeemfy 
"  niceties;  to  the  reproach  of  the  Law,  to  the  Jbame  of  the  Govern- 
1*  men/,  to  the  encouragement  of  viUainj,  and  to  the  dijhonour  of 
if  QodrX 

%  Hale,  P.  C  193. 
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?  greater  degree,  in  the  knowledge  and  means  of  com* 
mitting  new  afrs  of  fraud  and  villainy. 

As  the  remedy  for  this  laft  evil  will  fall  more 
properly  to  be  confidered  in  the  two  fucceeding  Chap- 
ters on  Punifhment : — to  thefe  therefore  (particularly* 
Chapter  XII.)  the  reader  is  referred. 


CHAP* 
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CHAP,  XL 

es  and  Punifhment  s  in  general. — The  definition  of 
foment  as  underjiood  in  modern  times. — Laws  for 
rurity  of  life  and  liberty  of  the  great  eft  importance 
'iety. — i-Tbe  mode  of  afcertaining  the  degrees  of 
foment — The  objects  to  be  confidered  in  infilling 
foments — namely ;  Amendment  —  Example — and 
'bution. — The  Punifhment  of  Death  has  little 
on  hardened  Offenders. — Examples  of  conviBs 
ited  in  fervile  employments  would  make  a  greater 
'jfion — In  this  way,  only,  can  retribution  be  made 
ured  individuals,  and  to  the  State. — Towards 
endering  crifninal  laws  perfeft \  Prevention  ought 
'  the  great  objeff  of  them  Legiflature. ^General 
s  fuggtjted  for  attaining  ibis  objeff,  with  iU 
itions.—The  feverity  of  our  laws  with  refpeft  to 
fbments  not  confonant  to  reafon  ;  and  injurious  to, 
ty — not  reconcilable  to  the  principles  of  morality^ 
i free  government — calculated  in  their  operation  to 
re  the  human  character. -General  Reflections  on  the 
/foments  author  if ed  bytheEnglifh  Law. — Tbenecef- 
f  enforcing  the  obfervance  of  religious  and  moral 
le  by  leJJerPunifljments. -General  Reflections  appli- 
to  public  and  private  Crimes  .-The  dangers  arifing 
the  progrefs  of  immorality  to  tbe fafety  of  the  State, 
he  dif proportion  of  Punifhment j,  exemplified  in  tbe 
of  an  affault)  oppofed  to  a  larceny. — In  feduclion 
tdultery,  which  are  not  punifhable  as  criminal  of. 

fences. 
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fence  S.-^The  Laws  fever e  in  the  extreme  in  political 
offences,  while  they  are  lax  and  defeflive  with  regard 
to  moral  Crimes. — The  leading  Offences  made  capital 
by  the  laws  of  England  conftdercd,  with  the  Punijb- 
ment  allotted  to  each ;  compared  with  and  illujlratedby 
the  cujlom  of  other  countries,  in  Jimilar  cafes,  both  an- 
cient and  modern :  namely,  High  Trcajon — Petit  Trea- 
fon  : — Felonies  againjl  Life,  viz.  Murder,  ManJIaugb- 
ter,  Mi/adventure,  and  Self  defence  :-againJl  the  Body, 
comprehending  Sodomy,  Rape,  Dcjilementj  Polygamy, 
and  Mayhem. — againjl  Goods  or  Property,  compre* 
bending  Simple  Larceny,  Mixt  Larceny \  and  Piracy,— 
and  ^againjl  the  Habitation,  comprehending  Arfon  and 
Burglary. — Reflexions  relative  to  the  fevetity  of  the 
Laws,  and  their  imperfeclions  with  regard  to  Punish- 
ments— The  new  Code  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  the 
Second,  Jhortly  detailed. — Concluding  Refleclions  ap- 
plicable to  the  fubjeff. 

PUNISHMENT,  (fays  a  learned  and  refpeaable 
author)  is  an  evil  which  a  delinquent  fuffers,  unwillingly, 
by  the  order  of  a  Judge  or  Magijlrate  j  on  account  of 

'  fome  aft  done  which  the  Lazv  prohibits,  or fametbing 

'  omitted  which  the  Law  enjoins. 

Criminal  laws  and  regulations  for  the  fecurity 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  ought  certainly  to  be 
confidered  as  the  molt  important  concern  of  the 
Legiflature. 

Montesqu  ieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  juftly  and 
truly  obferves,  that  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  depend* 
on  the  excellence  of  the  criminal  Laws. 

Ik 
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In  a  country,  therefore,  where  the  Conftitution  it. 
Founded  on  the  true  principles  of  liberty,  too  much 
attention  cannot  be  beftowed  on  whatever  fhall  tend 
to  carry  the  criminal  code  to  as  great  a  degree  of  per- 
fection as  buman  wifdom  is  capable  of  advancing  it. 

All  Punifhments  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the 
nature  of  the  offence  committed ;  and  the  Legiflature, 
in  adjufting  Punifhments  with  a  view  to  the  piiblic 
good,  ought,  according  to  the  diftates  of  found  reafon, 
to  aft  on  a  comparifon  of  the  Crime  under  cohfider- 
ation,  with  other  offences  injurious  to  Society :  and 
thus  by  comparing  one  offence  with  another,  it  would 
be  almoft  prafticable  to  form  fuch  a  fcale,  or  gradation, 
of  Punifhments,  as  might  regulate  the  Syftem,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  diftributive  juftice.* 

In  order  to  afcertain  in  what  degree  the  Public  is 
injured  or  endangered  by  any  crime,  it  is  necefTary  to 
weigh  well  and  difpaffionately  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
as  it  affefts  the  Community. — It  is  through  this  me- 
dium, thatTreafon  and  Rebellion  are  difcoveredto  be 
higher  and  more  dangerous  offences  than  breaches  of 
the  peace  by  riotous  aflemblies  •  as  fuch  riotous  meet- 
ings arc  in  like  manner  confidered  as  more  criminal 
than  a  private  afTault. 

In  punifhing  delinquents,  two  obje&s  ought  to 
be  invariably  kept  io  view. 

t.  The  Amendment  of  the  Delinquent. 

«•  The  Example  afforded  to  others. 

#  Bcccaria,  on  Crimes  and  Punifhments.  Cap.  6- 

To 
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5*  which  may  le  added  * 

3.  Retribution  to  the  party. injured. 

Wherever  the  amendment  of  a  delinquent  is  id 
view,  it  is  clear  that  his  punifhment  cannot  extend  to 
death  :  If  expiating  an  offence  by  the  lofs  of  life  is  to 
be  (as  it  certainly  is  at  prefent)  held  out  as  an  exam- 
ple for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  crimes,  it  is  evident 
that  the  prefent  Syftem  has  not  had  that  effeft,  fince 
they  are  by  no  means  diminifhed  ;  and  fince  even  jhe 
dread  of  this  Punifhment,  has,  under  prefent  circum- 
ftances,  fo  little  effeft  upon  guilty  affociates,  that  it 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  thefe  hardened  offenders  to 
be  engaged  in  new  a£fe  of  theft,  at  the  very  moment 
their  companions  in  iniquity  are  being  launched,  in 
their  very  prefence,  into  eternity. 

The  moft  obvious  method  of  affefting  the  mind 
of  offenders,  long  enured  to  the  praftice  of  criminal 
purfuits,  is  not  by  the  Punifhment  of  Death,  which 
they  are  taught  to  confider  as  nothing  but  a  momen- 
tary paroxifm  which  ends  all  their  diftrefs  at  once; 
nay  even  as  a  relief,  which  many  of  them,  grown  def- 
perate,  look  upon  with  a  fpecies  of  indifference,  bor- 
dering on  a  defire  to  meet  that  fate,  which  puts  an  end 
to  all  the  diflreffes  and  anxieties  attendant  oft  a  life  of 
criminality. 

The  effeft  of  capital  punifhments,  in  the  mannnr 
they  are  now  conduced,  therefore,  as  relates  to  ex- 
ample, appears  to  be  much  lefs  than  has  been  generally 
imagined* 

Examples 
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Examples  would  probably  have  much  greater 
force,  were  conyi&s  exhibited  day  after  day,  to  their 
companions,  occupied  in  mean  and  fervile  employ- 
ments in  Penitentiary  Houfes,  or  on  the  highways,  ca- 
nals, mines,  or  public  works. — It  is  in  this  way  only 
that  there  is  the  leaft  chance  of  making  retribution  to 
the.  parties  whom  they  have  injured  j  or  of  reim- 
burfing  the  State,  for  the  unavoidable  expence  which 
their  evil  purfuitshave  occafioned. 

Towards  accomplifliing  the  defirable  objeft  of 
perfe&ion  in  a  criminal  code,  every  wife  Legiflature 
will  have  it  in  contemplation  rather  to  prevent  than  to 
punifli  crimes;  that  in  the  chaftifement  given,  the  de- 
linquent may  be  reftored  to  Society  as  an  ufeful 
member. 

This  purpofe  may  poflibly  be  befteffe£led  by 
the  adoption  of  the  following  general  rules. 

l.  That  the  Statute- Law  fliould  accurately  explain  the  enor- 
mity of  the  offence  forbidden ;  and  that  its  provifions  fliould 
be  clear  and  explicit,  the  refult  of  a  perfeA  knowledge  of 
the  fubjed ;  fo  that  juftice  may  not  be  defeated  in  the 

,  execution. 

ft.  That  the  Punifhments  fliould  be  proportioned  and  adapted, 
as  nearly  as  poflible,  to  the  different  degrees  of  offences ; 
with  a  proper  attention  alfo  to  the  various  {hades  of  enor- 
mity which  may  attach  to  certain  crimes. 

j.  That  perfons  profecuting,  or  compelled  fo  to  do,  fliould 
not  only  be  indemnified  from  expence ;  but  alfo  that  repa- 
ration fliould  be  made,  for  lofles  fuftained  by  the  injured 
party,  in  all  cafes  where  it  can  be  obtained  from  the  la* 
hour,  or  property  of  the  delinquent. 

4*  That 
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4.  That  fatisfa&ion  fhould  be  made  to  the  State  for  the  ltU 
jury  done  to  the  Community ;  by  difturbing  the  peace,  and 
violating  the  purity  of  Society. 

Political  Laws,  which  are  repugnant  to  the 
Law  of  nature  and  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  adopted. 
THe  objefts  above-mentioned  feem  to  include  all  that 
can  be  neceflary  for  the  attention  of  Law  givers. 

If  an  examination  of  the  frame  and  tendency  of 
our  criminal  Laws,  both  with  refpeft  to  the  principles 
©f  reafon  and  State  policy,  could  enable  the  Author 
to  indulge  a  hope,  that  what  he  brings  under  the  Pub- 
lic Eye  on  this  important  fubjeft,  would  be  of  ufe  in 
promoting  the  good  of  Mankind,  he  fliould  confider 
his  labours  as  very  amply  rewarded* 

The  feverity  of  the  criminal  Laws  is  not  only  an 
objeft  of  horror,  but  the  difproportion  of  thepunifli- 
ments,  as  will  be  (hewn  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work, 1 
breathes  too  much  the  fpirit  of  Draco,*  who  boafled 
that  he  punijbed  all  crimes  with  death ;  becaufe /wall 
crimes  deferved  it,  and  he  could  find  no  higher  punijhment 
for  the  great  eft. 

If  we  attend  to  Reafon,  the  Mijlrefs  of  all  Lar^ 
{he  will  convince  us  that  all  punifhments  fhould  be  in 
proportion  to  the  crimes  that  are  committed  ;  and  that 
it  is  both  unjuft  and  injurious  to  Society  to  inflift 
Death,  except  for  the  higheft  offences,  and  in  cafe* 
where  the  offender  appears  to  be  incorrigible. 


*  He  lived  624  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 
1  While 
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While  the  ruling  principle  of  our  Government  is 
fanqueftionably,  Liberty,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  rigour  which  the  Laws  indifcriminately  inflift  on 
flight  as  well  as  more  atrocious  offences,  can  be  ill  re- 
conciled to  thofe  diftin&ions.  of  Morality,  and 
thofe  notions  of  Juftice,  which  are  fuppofed  to  cha- 
rafterife  Free  States. 

By  puriilhing  fmalier  offences  with  extraordinary 
feverity,  is  there  not  a  rifque  of  inuring  men  to  bafe- 
nefs;  and  of  plunging  them  into  the  fink  of  infamy  and 
defpair,  from  whence  they  feldom  fail  to  rife  capital 
criminals;  often  to  the  deftruQion  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  always  to  their  own  inevitable  perdition? 

To  fuffer  the  lower  orders  of  the  People  to  be  ill 
educated— to  be  totally  inattentive  to  thofe  wife  regu- 
lations of  State  policy  which  might  ferve  to  guard  and 
improve  their  morals;  and  then  to  pumfh  them,  with  a 
feverity  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world*  either 
ancient  or  modern,  for  crimes  which  have  originated  ki 
bad  habits,  has  too  much  the  'appearance  of  creating 
delinquents  for  the  purpofe  of  putting  them  to  death. 

However  difficult  it  may  appear  to  adapt  Punifh- 
inents  to  the  various  difpofitions  of  offenders,  while 
tnany  are  dead  to  fhame,  and  to  the  ftigma  of  infamy; 
yet  there  are  different  degrees  of  Punifhment,  Chort 
of  the  deprivation  of  life,  (for  example,  confinement 
and  labour),  which,  by  being  rendered  obje&s  of  ter- 
ror, may  be  confijdered  as  the  mod  dffe&uaL 

Q  i" 
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In  regulating  the  Punifliment  of  Crimes,  two  tlr- 
cumftances  ought  conftantly  to  be  in  view — the  imm-  • 
rality  of  the  a8ion;{  and  its  evil  tendency. 

Nothing  contributes  in  a  greater  degree  to  de- 
prave the  minds  of  the  people,  than  the  little  regard 
whiqh  Laws  pay  to  Morality ;  by  infliQing  more  fcvere 
punifhments  on  offenders  who  commit,  what  may  be 
termed,  Political  Crimes^  and  crimes  againft  property, 
than  on  thofe  who  violate  religion  and  virtue. 

Like  unfkilful  artifls,  we  feem  to  have  begun  at 
the  wrong  end;  fince  it  is  clear  that  the  diftin&ion, 
which  has  been  made  in  the  punifhments  between 
public  and  private  crimes,  is  fubverfive  of  the  very 
foundation  it  would  eftablifli. 

Private  Offences  being  the  fource  of  public 
Crimes,  the  bed  method  of  guarding  Society  againft  the 
latter  is,  to  make  proper  provifions,  for  checking  die 
former. — A  man  of  pure  morals  always  makes  the  belt 
Subje£t  of  every  State ;  and  few  have  fufFered  punifh- 
ment  as  public  delinquents,  who  have  not  long  re- 
mained unpunifhed  as  private  offenders.  The  only 
means,  therefore,  of  fecuring  the  peace  of  Society, 
gnd  of  preventing  more  atrocious  crimes,  is,  to  en- 
force, by  lefler  punifhments,  the  obfervance  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  duties :  Without  this,  Laws  are  but 
weak  Guardians  either  of  the  State,  or  the  perfons  or 
property  of  the  SubjcQ. 

The  People  are  to,  the  Legiflature  what  a  child  is 

1  ;  tO 
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to  a  parent : — As  the  firft  care  of  the  latter  is  to  teach 
the  love  of  virtue,  and  a  dread  of  punifliment;  fo 
ought  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the ,  former,  to  frame  Laws 
with  an  immediate  view  to  the  general  improvement  of 
morals. 

That  Kingdom  is  happieft  where  there  is  moll 
virtue,  fays  an  elegant  writer. — It  follows,  of  courfe, 
that  thofe  Laws  are  the  bed  which  arc  mod  calculated 
to  promote  Morality » the  operation  of  which,  in  every 
State,  is  a  conduft  intentionally  dire&ed  towards  the 
Public  Good. 

It  feems,  therefore,  that  by  punifhing  what  are 
called  public  Crimes,  with  peculiar  feverity,  we  only 
provide  againft  prefent  and  temporary  mifchiefs.  That 
we  direft:  the  vengeance  of  the  Law  againft  effe&s, 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  obviating  their 
caufes:— And  this  may  be  affigned  in  part  as  the 
caufe  of  Civil  Wars  and  Revolutions. — The  Laws  are 
armed  againft  the  powers  of  Rebellion,  but  are  not  caU 
culated  to  oppofe  its  principle. 

Few  civil  wars  have  been  waged  from  confidera- 
tions  of  Public  Virtue,  or  even  for  the  fecurity  of 
Public  Liberty.  Thefe  defperate  undertakings  are  ge- 
nerally promoted  and  carried  on  by  abandoned  and  de- 
praved characters,  who  feek  to  better  their  fortunes  in 
the  general  havoc  and  devaftation  of  their  country. — 
Thofe  men  are  eafily  feduccd  from  their  Loyalty  who 
are  apoftates  from  Virtue. 

Q  *  '  T* 


To  be  fecure  therefore  againft  tbofe  puWic  da(» 
mities  which,  almoft  inevitably,  lead  to  anarchy  and  coif- 
fufion,  it  is  far  better  to  improve  and  confirm  a  natron 
in  the  true  principles  of  natural  juft ice,  than  to  perple* 
them  by  political  refinements. 

When  we  are  taught,  for  inftance*  that  it  is  i 
greater  crime  to  coin  a  fixpenee  than  to  kill  our  father 
or  mother,  nature  and  reafon  revolt  againft  the  propo- 
rtion y  and  we  at  once  determine  that  the  degrees  of 
punifliment  ought  to  be  different. 

It  is  the  triumph  of  Liberty,  (ays  thel  great  Mon- 
tefquieu,  when  the  criminal  laws  proportion  punifii- 
ments  to  the  particular  nature  of  each  offence. — It 
may  be  further  added,  that  when  this  k  the  cafe,  it  i» 
alio  the  triumph  of  Reafon. 

In  offences  which  are  confidered  by  the  Legifla* 
r   ture  as  merely  perfonal,  and  not  in  the  clafs  of  public 
wrongs,  the  difprbportion  is  extremely  ihocking. 

I  f,  for  inftance,  a  perfonal  affault  is  committed  of 
the  mod  cruel,  aggravated,  and  violent  nature,  the  ot 
fender  is  feldom  punifhed  in  any  other  manner  than 
by  a  fine  and  imprifonment:  but  if  a  delinquent  fteals 
from  his  neighbour  fecretly  more  than  the  value  bf 
twelve-pence,  the  Law  dooms  him  to  death.  And  he 
«an  fuffer  no  greater  punifliment  (except  the  ignominy 
exercifed  on  his  dead  body),  if  he  robs  and  murders  a 
whole  family.  Some  private  wrongs  of  a  flagrant  na- 
ture are  even  paffed  over  with  impunity:  the  fe- 
tiuftion  of  a  married  woman — the  deftru&ion  of  the 

peace 
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»ce  and  happinefs  of  families,  refulting  fromalienat 
ig  a  wife's  affeftions,  and  defiling  her  perfon,  is  not 
i  offence  punifhable  by  the  Criminal  Law ;  while  U 
death  to  rob  the  perfon,  who  has  fuffered  this  exten- 
injury,  of  a  trifle  exceeding  a  fhilling. 

The  Crime  of  Adultery  was  punifhed  with  great 
verity  both  by  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  Laws*— 
i  England  this  offence  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Cri- 
inal  Code — -It  may  indeed  be  punifhed  with  fine  and 
mance  by  the  Spiritual  Law;  or  indireftly  in  the 
ourts  of  Common  Law,  by  an  aftion  for  damages,  at 
c  fuit  of  the  party  injured.  The  former  may  now 
icrhaps  fortunately)  be  confidered  as  a  dead  letter; 
hile  the  other  remedy,  being  merely  of  a  pecuniary 
iture,  has  little  effeft  in  reftraining  this  fpecies  of  de* 
lquency. 

Having  thus  taken  a  general  view  of  the  prin- 
ples  applicable  to  our  Criminal  Laws  with  refpeft  Jo 
unifhments,  it  may  be  neceffary,  for  the  purpofe  of 
ore  fully  illuftrating  thefe  reflect  ions,  briefly  to  con- 
fler  the  various  leading  Offences,  and  their  corref- 
:>nding  Punifhraents  j  and  to  examine  how  far  they 
•e  proportioned  to  each  othen 

High  Treason  is  the  higheft  civil  Crime  which 
in  be  committed  by  any  member  of  the  Commu- 
ity.— After  various  alterations  and  amendments  made 
id  repealed  in  fubfequent  reigns,  the  definition  of 
lis  Offence  was  fettled  as  it  originally  .flood,  by 
ie  Aft  qf  the  ?§th  of  Edward  the  Hid,  flat.  5, 
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chap.  2,  and  may  be  divided  into  feven  different 
heads : 

1.  Compafling  or  imagining  the  Death  of  the  King, 
Queen,  or  Heir  Apparent. 

2.  Levying  War  againft  the  King  in  his  realm. 

3.  Adhering  to  the  King's  enemies,  and  giving  them 
aid,  in  the  realm  or  clfewhcre.# 

4.  Slaying  the  King's  Chancellor  or  Judge  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  offices. 

5.  Violating  the  Queen,  the  eldeft  daughter  of  the 
King,  or  the  Wife  of  the  Heir  Apparent,  or  eldeft 
Son. 

6.  Counterfeiting  the  King's  Great  Seal,  or  Privy  Seal. 

#lt  has  been  thought  neceflTary,  by  the  Legiflature,  to  explain  and 
enlarge  thefe  claufesof  the  Act  25  Ed  All.  as  not  extending,  with 
fufficient  explicitnefs,  to  modern  treafonable  attempts.  It  is  therefore ' 
provided  by  the  Aft  36  Geo*  III.  cap.  7,  "  That  if  any  perfon 
(during  the  life  of  bis  prefent  Majcfty,  and  until  the  end  of  the  Seflioo 
of  Parliament  next  after  a  demife  of  the  Crown)  (hall,  within  the 
realm,  or  without  compafs,  imagine,  invent,  devife,  or  intend  death 
or  deftruftion,  or  any  family  harm,  tending  to  death  or  defimBiom, 
maim,  or  wounding,  imfr\fonment  or  refiraint  of  the  perfon  of  the 
Xing,  his  heirs  and  fucceflfors,  or  to  deprive  or  depofe  him  or  them 
from  his  ftile,  honour,  or  Kingly  name ;  or  to  levy  war  againft  the 
Xing  within  this  realm,  in  order  by  force  to  compel  him  to  change 
his  meafures ;  or  in  order  to  put  any  force  or  conftraint  upon,  or  to 
intimidate  or  overawe,  BOTH  houses,  ok  either  house,  or 
parliament  ;  or  to  incite  any  foreigner  to  invade  the  dominions 
of  the  Crown  :  and  fuch  compaffings,  &c.  (hall  exprefs,  utter,  or 
declare,  by  puhlijhing  any  printing  or  writing,  or  by  any  other 
overt  aft  or  deed"— the  offender  (hall  be  deemed  a  Traitor,  and 
punilhcd  accordingly. 

7.  Counterfeiting 
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7.  Counterfeiting  the  King's  Money,  or  bringing  falfe 
Money  into  the  kingdom,  (See ante  page  122/0  128.) 

This  detail  fhews  how  much  the  dignity  and  fe* 
curity  of  the  King's  perfon  is  confounded  with  his  offi- 
cers, and  even  with  his  effigies  impreft  on  his  Coin.— 
To  affafiinate  the  fervant,  or  to  counterfeit  the  type,  is 
held  as  criminal  as  to  deftroy  the  Sovereign. 

This  indi  (criminate  blending  of  crimes,  fo  differ- 
ent and  difproportionate  in  their  nature,  under  one 
common  head,  is  certainly  liable  to  great  obje&ions ; 
feeing  that  the  judgment  in  this  offence  is  fo  extremely 
fevere  and  terrible,  viz.  That  the  offender  be  drawn  to 
the  gallows,  on  the  ground  or  pavement :  That  he  be 
hanged  by  the  neck,  and  then  cut  down  alive  : 
That  his  entrails  be  taken  out  and  burned  while  he  is 
yet  alive :  That  his  head  be  cut  off :  That  his  body  be. 
divided  into  four  parts  :  And  that  bis  bead  and  quar- 
ters be  at  the  King's  difpofal.— Women  however,  are 
only  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  though  in  all  cafes 
of  treafon,  they  were  heretofore  fentenced  to  be 
burned;  a  cruel  puniftiment,  which,  after  being  allevi- 
ated by  the  cuftoru  of  previous  ftrangulation,  was  at 
length  repealed,  by  the  aft  $o  Geo.  III5  c.  4.8- 

There  are  indeed  fome  (hades  of  differencewkh' 
regard  to  coining  money;  where  the  offender  is- only 
drawn  and  hanged :  and  that  part  of  the  puniflimerrt 
which  relates  to  being  drazvn.  and  quartered  is>  to  the 
honor  of  humanity,  never  praftifed*  Bui  even  in  cafes 
of       mod  atrqeious  criminality,  the  execution  of  fo 
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horrid  a  fentence  feems  to  aufwcr  no  good  political 
purpofe.—  Nature  Qi  udders  at  the  thought  of  imbruing 
our  hands  in  blood,  and  mangling  the  fmoaking  entrails 
of  our  fellow  creatures. 

In  moft  Countries  and  in  all  ages,  however,Trea- 
fon  has  been  punifhed  capitally.-- Under  the  Roman 
Laws,  by  the  Cornelia  Lex,  of  which  Sylla,  the  Di&a- 
tor,  was  the  author,  this  Offence  was  created — It  wa$ 
alfp  made  a  capital  Crime  when  the  Perfiap  Monarchy 
became  defpotic. 

By  the  Laws  of  China,  Treafon  and  Rebellion  are 
puniflied  with  a  rigor  even  beyond  the  feyerity  of  our 
judgment,  for  the  criminals  are  ordained  to  be  cut  in 
ten  thou/and  pieces. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  Treafon,  called  Petty 
*t reqfott)  defcribed  by  the  Statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward 
the  III.  to  be  the  offence  of  a  Servant  killing  bis  Ma/- 
ter^  a  IVift  killing  herHuJband*  or  a  Secular  or  Religious 
flaying  his  Prelate. — The  Puniftimentis  fomewhatmore 
ignominious  than  ii>  other  capital  offences,  inafmuch 
as  a  hurdle  is  ufed  iriftead  of  a  cart.— Here  again  occurs 
a  very  ftrong  inftance  of  the  inequality  of  Puntfh* 
ments ;  for  although  the  principle  and  effence  of  this 
Crime  is  breach  of  duty  and  obedience  due  to  a  fupe- 
rior  (lain,  yet  if  a  child  murders  his  parents  (unlefs  he 
ferved  them  for  w^ges)  he  is  not  within  the  Statute; 
although  it  njuft  feem  evident  to  the  mcaneft  under- 
(landing  that  Parricide  is  certainly  a  more  atrocious 
and  aggravated  offence,  than  either  of  thofe  Ipecified 
in  the  Statute.  2 
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Bv  the  Lex  Pompeia  of  the  Romans,  Parricides 
yere  ordained  to  be  Town  in  a  Tack  with  a  dog,  a  cock, 
1  viper >  and  an  ape,  and  thrown  into  die  fea,  thus  to 
perilh  by  the  moft  cruel  pf  all  tortures. 

The  ancient  Laws  pf  all  civilized  nations  pupifh- 
pd  the  crime  of  Parricide  by  examples  of  the  utraoft 
feverity. — The  Egyptians  put  the  delinquents  to  death 
by  the  mpft  cruel  of  all  tortures — mangling  the  body 
and  limbs,  and  afterwards  laying  it  upon  thorns  to  ba 
burnt  aliye. 

By  the  Jewilh  Law  it  was  death  for  children  to 
curfe,  prftrike,  their  parents ;  and  in  China,  this  crime 
was  confidered  as  next  in  atrocity  toTreafon  and  Rebel- 
lion, and  in  like  manner  punifhed  by  cutting  the  de- 
linquent in  one  thoujand  pieces. 

The  Laws  of  England  however  make  no  diftincT 
tion  between  this  crime  and  common  Murder ;  while 
it  is  tp  be  lamented  that  offences  far  lefs  heinous, 
either  morally  or  politically  confidered,  are  punifhed 
with  the  fame  degree  of  feverity ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  that  this  Angular  inequality  is  ill  calculated  to 
infpire  that  filial  awe  and  reverence  to  parents,  which 
all  human  Laws  ought  to  inculcate. 

The  offences  next  in  enormity  to  Treafon,  are  by 
the  Laws  of  England,  denominated  Felonies,  and  thefe 
are  of  two  kinds,  public  and  private. 

Public  Felonies  are  thefe  following;  having  relation  to 
the  State. 

i«  Felonies  relative  to  the  Coin  of  the  Realm, 

I,  Felonici 
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t.  Felonies  relative  to  the  King  and  his  Counfellors,  Stcf 

^.  -  ■   to  Soldiers  and.  Marines. 

4.,  _  to  embezzling  Public  Property.* 

f9  — —  ■■  to  Riot  and  Sedition. 

.  to  Efcape  from  Prifon. 

^,  ,.      — — — ,  $0  Revenue  and  Trade,  ,&c. 

Private  Felonies  arc  dcfcribed  as  crimes  committed^ 
1.  Againfi  Life*  a.  Tfo  2Wy,  3.  The  Qoods^ 
4.  STi&tf  Habitation,  of  the  Subject. 

!i.  By  Murder.  ft.  Sodomy* 

a.  By  Man-daughter.    Againft  |  2.  Rape. 
3.  By  Mifadventure.        the  V  3.  Forcible  Marriage* 
4.  By  ^eceffity.  Bodj?  1  4*  Polygamy, 

Lj.  Mayhem* 

Those  Crimes  which  are  denominated  Public 
Felonies  being  merely  of  ft  political  nature,  it  wouid  feeia 
that  the  ends  of  juftice  would  be  better  anfWered,  an4 
conviftions  oftener  obtained,  by  different  degrees  of 
Punifhment  fhort  of  Death ;  the  policy  of  which  may 
fairly  be  queftioned,  grounded  6n  the  various  reafons 
already  affigned  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work. 

With  regard  to  Private  Felonies,  it  may  be  necef- 
fary  to  make  fome  fpecific  obfervations  • 

The  firft,  in  point  of  enormity,  is  Murder,  which 
may  be  committed  in  two  ways : — firft,  upon  one's felf% 
in  which  cafe  the  offender  is  denominated  Felo  de  Je,  or 
a  /elf-murderer-, — fecondly,  by  killing  another  perfon. 

The  Athenian  Law  ordained,  that  perfons  guilty 
of  Self-murder  fhould  have  the  hand  cut  off  whiqh  did 
the  murder,  and  buried  in  a  place  feparate  from  the 

body  \ 
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body;  but  this  feems  of  little  confeqiience.—When 
fuch  a  calamity  happens,  it  is  a  deplorable  misfortune  ; 
and  there  feems  to  be  a  great  cruelty  in  adding  to  the 
diftrefs  of  the  wife,,  children,  or  neareft  kin  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  whole  property;  which 
is  at  pre  fen  t  confifcatcd  by  Law. 

By  the  Law  of  England,  the  judgment  in  cafe. of 
Murder  is,  that  the  perfon  convi&ed  (hall  fufFer  death, 
and  that  his  body  ft  all  be  diffc&ed. 

The  Laws  of  moft  civilized  nations,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  have  juftly  punifhed  this  atrocious  offence , 
with  death.  It  was  fo  by  the  Laws  of  Athens,  and  alfo 
by  the  Jewifli  and  Roman  Laws.— By  the  Perfian  Law 
Murderers  wfcre  preffed  to  death  between  two  ftones ; 
and  in  China,  perfons  guilty  of  this  offence  are  behead- 
ed, except  where  a  perfon  kill  his  adverfary  in  a  duel, 
In  which  cafe  he  is  ftrangled. — Decapitation,  by  the 
Laws  of  China,  is  confidered  as  the  moft  difhonourable 
mode  of  execution. 

Lv  the  ruder  ages  of  the  world,  and  before  the 
manners  of  mankind  were  foftened  by  the  arts  of  peace 
and  civilization,  Murder  was  not  a  capital  crime  : 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  barbarous  nations  which  over-ran 
the  Weftern  Empire,  either  expiated  this  crime  by  pri- 
vate revenge,  or  by  a  pecuniary  compofition.— Our 
.Saxon  anceftors  punifhed  this  high  offence  with  a  fine ; 
and  they  too  countenanced  the  exercife  of  that  horrid 
principle  of  revenge,  by  which  they  added  blood  to 
blood.— But  in  the  progrefs  of  Civilization  and  Society, 
the  nature  of  this  crime  became  better  underflood ; 

private 
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private  revenge  was  fubmitted  to  the  power  of  the  Law* 
and  the  good  King  Alfred  firft  made  Murder  a  capital 
offence  in  England. 

In  this  cafe,  as  in  that  of  Self-murder,  the  proper- 
ty of  the  murderer  goes  to  the  State  ;  without  any  re* 
gard  to  the  unhappy  circumftances  of  the  families 
cither  of  the  murdered  or  the  guiky  perfon,  who  may 
be  completely  ruined  by  this  fatal  accident. — Apro- 
yifion  which  feems  not  well  to  accord  with  either  the 
juftice  or  mildnefs  of  our  Laws. 

Man-slaughter  is  defined  to  be  fie  killing  am* 
tber  without  m^lice^  either  exprefs  or  implied:  which 
may  he  either^  voluntarily^  upon  a  fudden  heat ;  or  invo- 
hntarily^  but  in  the  emmiffion  of  fome  unlawful  Aft* 
And  the  Punilhment  is,  that  the  perfon  conviQed 
Jhall  be  burnt  in  the  band,  and  his  goods  forfeited. — Anc( 
offenders  are  ufually  detained  in  prifon  for  a  time  not 
exceeding  one  year ;  under  the  Statutes  regulating  the 
Benefit  of  Clergy. 

Homicide  by  Mifadveniure  is,  when  one  is  doing 
?  lawful  a£tz  without  intent  to  hurt  another^  ai>d  death 
enfues.—Yor  diis  offence  a  pardon  is  allowed  of  courfe ; 
but  in  ftri&nefs  of  Law  the  property  6f  the  perfon 
convi&ed  is  forfeited;  the  rigour  of  which  however, 
is  obviated  by  a  Writ  of  Reltitution  of  his  goods,  to 
which  the  party  is  now,  by  long  ufage,  entitled  of  right; 
pnly  paying  for  fuing  out  the  fame. 

Homicide  by  neceffity  or  in  Self-defence,  i*  another 
fhadc  of  Murdpr,  upon  lyhich  nopunifhmentisinflifted; 

and 


tftid  in  this  is  included  what  the  Law  expreftes  by  the 
fcord  Chance-medley:  which  is  properly  applied  ft>  fuch 
killing  as  happens  in  felf-defence  upon  a  fudderf  feft- 
counter.  Yet,  ftill  by  ftri&nefs  of  Law,  the  gooth 
and  chattels  of  the  perfon  charged  and  convi&ed  axe 
forfeited  to  the  Crown ;  contrary,  as  it  feems  to  many, 
to  the  principles  of  Reafon  and  Juftice. 

It  ihoutd  be  recollefted  that  in  all  cafes  where  the 
Homicidedocs  not  amount  to  Murder  or  M*n-flaughter, . 
the  Judges  permit,  nay  even  dire&,  a  verdift  of  acquit^ 
tal.— But  it  appears  more  confonant  with  the  found 
principles  of  juftice  that  the  Law  itfelf  Ihould  be  pre- 
cife,  than  that  the  property  of  a  man  (bottld*  in  cafes  of 
Mi/adventure^  Chance  medley,  and  Self-defence  depend 
upon  the  conftru&ion  of  a  Judge,  or  the  lenity  of  a 
Jury :  Some  alteration  therefore,  in  the  exifting  Laws, 
feems  called  for  in  this  particular. 

H  aving  thus  briefly  difcuffed  what  has  occurred 
relative  to  the  puniihment  of  offences  againft  life,  we 
come  next  to  make  fome  obfervations  on  what  have 
been  denominated  Private  Felonies  againft  the  tody  of 
the  Siiljett. 

By  the  Grecian,  Roman,  and  Jewifh  Laws,  the 
abominable  crime  of  Sodomy  was  punifhed  with  death. 
--In  France,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  offender* 
fuffered  death  by  burning. 

The  Lombards  were  faid  to  have  brought  thi* 
abominable  vice  into  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.— In  ancient  times  the  men  were  hanged,  and 
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the  women  drowned :  At  length  by  the  Aft  25th  of 
.  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  6,  it  was  made  Felony  without 
Benefit  of  Clergy. — 

*  It  has  been  doubted,  however,  whether  the  feve- 
rity  of  the  punlfhment  of  a  crime  fo  unnatural,  as  even 
to  appear  incredible,  does  not  defeat  the  objeft  of  de- 
ftroying  it,  by  rendering  it  difficult  to  conviQ:  an 
offender. 

The  fame  objeftion  has  been  made  with  refpeft 
to  the  crime  of  committing  a  Rape.  A  proper  tender- 
nefs  for  life  makes  the -Law  require  a  ftrong  evidence, 
and  of  courfe  the  proof  is  nice  and  difficult;  whereas, 
were  the  punilhment  more  mild,  it  might  be  more  effi- 
xacious  in  preventing  the  violation  of  chaftity. 

By  the  Law  of  Egypt,  Rapes  were  punifhed  by 
cutting  off  the  offending  parts. — The  Athenian  Laws 
compelled  the  ravifher  of  a  virgin  to  marry  her. — It 
was  long  before  this  offence  was  punifhed  capitally  by 
the  Roman  Law :  but  at  length  the  Lex  Julia  inflicled 
the  pains  of  death  on  the  Ravifher. — The  Jewifh  Law 
alfo  punifhed  this  crime  with  death ;  but  if  a  virgin 
was  deflowered  without  force,  the  offenderwas  obliged 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  maf  ry  the  woman. 

By  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  7,  this  offence  was 
made  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy. 

It  is  certainly  of  a  very  henious  nature,  and,  if 
/tolerated,  would  be  fubverfive  of  all  order  and  moral- 
ity ;— yet  it  may  ftill  be  queftioned,  how  far  kiseither 
nfeful  or  politic  to  punifh  it  with  death;  and  is  worth 
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Confidering,  whether,  well  knowing  that  it  originates  in 
the  irregular  and  inordinate  gratification  of  unruly  ap- 
petite, the  injury  to  Society  may  not  be  repaired  with- 
out deftroying  the  offender. 

In  moll  cafes,  this  injury  might  be  repaired  by 
compelling  (where  it  could  be  done)  the  criminal  to- 
raarry  the  injured  party ;  and  it  would  be  well  for  So- 
ciety, if  the  fame  rule  extended  not  only  to  all  forcible 
violations  of  chaility,  but  even  to  inftances  of  preme- 
ditated and  fyftematic  Seduftion. 

In  cafes,  however,  where  marriage  could  not  take 
place,  on  account  of  legal  disability,  or  refufal  on  the 
part  of  the  woman,  the  criminal  ought  to  be  feverely 
punifhed,  by  pecuniary  damages  to  the  party  injured, 
and  by  hard  labour  and  confinement,  or  tranfportatioQ 
for  life. 

The  offence  confidered  as  next  in  point  of  enor- 
mity to  Rape,  is .  Forcible  Marriage,  or  Defilement  of 
Wonen :  but  it  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  by  con- 
fining the  offence  to  women  of  eftate  only,  the  moral 
principles  are  made  to  yield  to  political  confiderations; 
and  the  fecurity  of  property  in  this  inftance,  is  deemed 
more  effential,  than  the  prefervation  of  female  chaftity. 

In  fhort,  the  property  of  the  woman  is  the  mea- 
sure ef  the  crime ;  The  ftatutesof  the  3d  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  cap.  2,  and  the  39th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  9, 
making  it  Felony  without  Benefit  of  Clergy,  to  take 
away^r  lucre,  any  woman,  having  lands  or  goods,  or 
being  an  heir  apparent  to  an  eftate,  bv  force,  or  againft 

her 
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ti£r  will,  and  to  marry  or  defile  her.-— The  forcible 
marriage  and  defilement  of  a  woman  without  an  eftate 
is  not  punifhed  at  all ;  although,  according  to  every 
principle  of  morality  and  reafon,  it  is  as  criminal  as  thtf 
other.  It  is  indeed  an  offence  not  fo  likely  to  be 
committed. 

However,  it  feems  in  every  point  of  view,  im- 
politic to  punifh  fuch  offences  with  death;  it  might 
be  enough,  to  expiate  the  crime  by  alienating  the 
eftate  from  the  hufbarid — vetting  it  in  the  wife  alone, 
andconfining  him  to  hard  labour ;  or  by  puniftiing  the 
delinquent,  in  very  atrocious  cafes,  by  tranfportation. 

Polygamy  ftands  next  as  an  offence  againft  the 
perfoii It  was  declared  Felony  by  the  ftatute  of 
James  theFirft,  cap.  n,  but  not  excluded  from  the 
Benefit  of  Clergy,  and  therefore  not  fubjeft  to  the 
punifhment  of  death. 

Though,  in  one  view,  the  having  a  plurality  o( 
wives  or  hufbands,  appears  only  a  political  offence,  yet 
it  is  undeniably  a  breach  of  religious  and  moral  virtue, 
in  a  very  high  degree, — It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  Polygamy  was  tolerated  both 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  even  after  the  People  had  airi' 
ved  at  a  high  pitch  of  refinement. — But  fince  the  infti- 
tution  of  Matrimony  under  the  prcfent  form,  Polygamy 
rouft  be  confidered  as  highly  criminal,  fince  marriage  is 
an  engagement  which  cannot  be  violated  without,  the 
greateft  injury  to  Society.  The  Public  Intereft,  there- 
fbret  requires  that  it  fhould  be  punifhed;  and  the  AS 
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55th  George  III.  cap.  67,  which  punilhes  this  offence* 
with  tranfportation,  is  certainly  not  too  fevere. 

Mavhe  or  Maiming,  is  the  laft  in  the  Catalogue 
of  Offence*  ^ainfi / he  Per/on.  It  was  firft  made  fingle 
felony  by  the  Fifth  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  cap.  5. — It 
is  defined  to  be  maiming,  cutting  the  tongue^  and  putting, 
out  the  eyes  q£  any  of  the  Kings  liege  people.  The  Sta- 
tute of  the  22d  aod  ^d  of  Charles  the  Second  cap-  2. 
extends  the  defcription  of  this  Offence  to  flitting  the 
nofe,  cutting  off  a  nofe  of  lip,  or  cutting  off  or  dif- 
abling  any  limb  or  member,  by  malice  forethought^ 
and  by  lying  in  wait  with  an  intention  to  maim  and 
disfigure  \ — And  this  Statute  made  the  offence  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy* 

To  prove  Malice  in  this  crime*  the  aft  muft  be 
voluntary,  and  of  fet  purpofe,  though  done  on  a  Hid- 
den*— In  that  cafe  the  Law  will  imply  Malice. 

Mayhem,  as  explained  in  the  above  Statutes,  is 
certainly  a  very  attrocious  offence;  and  as  the  punifti- 
ment  is  not  followed  byA  corruption  of  blood,  or  the  for- 
feiture of  the  property  of  the  offender,  it  is*,  according 
to  the  prefent  fyftem,  perhaps  not  too  fevcrc. 

We  next  come  to  examine  Private  Felonies 
againft  the  Goods  or  Property  of  the  Individual,  viz. 
Simple  Larceny  :  Mi$t  Larceny  ;  and  Piracy. 

Simple  Larceny  is  divided  into  two  forts; — 
ill,  Grand  Larceny,  and  2d,  Petit  Larceny. — The  firft 
is  defined  to  be  the  felonious  tchng  and  carrying  away 
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the  mere  perfonal  property  or  goods  of  another^  above  thi 
value  of  twelve  pence. — This  offence  is  capital,  and  pu- 
rtifhed  with  death,  and  the  forfeiture  of  property. 

Petit  Larceny  is  where  the  goods,  taken  in  the 
above  manner,  are  under  the  value  of  twelve-pence;  in 
which  cafe,  the  punifhment  (according  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  atrocity  attending  the  offence)  is  imprifon- 
ment,  whipping,  or  tranfportation,  with  forfeiture  of 
goods  and  chattels. 

Thus  it  appears  that*by  the  rigour  of  the  Law, 
dealing  the  lead  trifle  above  izd.  fubje&s  the  offen- 
der to  th£  lofs  of  life;  which  feems  repugnant  to  reafon, 
policy,  or  juftice :  more  efpecially  when  it  is  confider- 
cd,  that  at  the  time  this  Anglo-Saxon  Lazv  was  made,  in 
the  reign  of  Atheljlan^  86q  years  ago,  one  fhillingvm 
of  more  value,  according  to  the  price  of  labour,  than 
fcventyjive  ftillings  are  at  the  prefent  period ;  The  life 
of  man  therefore  may  be  juftly  faid  to  be  feventy-five 
times  cheaper,  than  it  was  when  this  mode  of  punifh- 
inent  was  firft  eltablilhed. 

By  the  Athenian  laws,  the  crime  of  theft  was  ex- 
piated,  by  paying  double  the  value  of  what  was  ftolen, 
,to  the  party  robbed  ;  and  as  much  more  to  the  Public. 
— Solon  introduced  a  law,  enjoining  every  perfon  to 
ftate,  in  writing,  by  what  means  he  gained  his  liveli- 
hood; and  if  falfc  information  was  given,  or  he  gained  ' 
his  living  in  an  unlawful  way,  he  was  punilhcd  with 
death. — A  fimilar  law  prevailed  among  the  Egyptians. 

The  Lex  Julia  of  the  Rcm&ns  made  Theft  punifc- 
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able  at  difcretion;  and  it  was  forbidden,  tbat  any  perfon 
fhould  fufFer  death,  or  even  the  lofs  of  a  member,  for 
this  crime.— -The  greateft  punifhment  which  appears  to 
have  been  infli&ed  for  this  offence,  in  its  utmoft  aggra- . 
vated  circumftances,  was  four-fold  reftitution. 

By  the  Jewifii  Law,  Theft  was  punifhed  in  the 
fame  manner;  with  the  addition  of  a  fine  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence;  excepting  in  cafes  where 
men  were  ftolen,  which  was  punifhed  with  death. 

In  China, Theft  is  punifhed  by  the  baftinadoe,  ex- 
cepting in  cafes  of  a  very  atrocious  nature,  and  then 
the  culprit  is  condemned  to  the  Knoutage — a  con- 
trivance not  unlike  the  pillory  in  this  country. 

The  ancient  Laws  of  this  kingdom.punifhed  the 
crime  of  Theft  differently. — Our  Saxon  anceftors  did 
not  at  firft  punifh  it  capitally. — The  Laws  of  King  Ina* 
inflifted  the  punifhment  of  death,  but  allowed  the 
thief  to  redeem  his  life,  Capitis  e/iimatione,  which  was 
fixty  Shillings,  but  in  cafe  of  an  old  offender,  who  had 
been  often  accufed,  the  hand  or  foot  was  to  be  cut  off. 

After  various  changes  which  took  place  under 
different  Princes,  in  the  rude  and  early  periods  of  our 
hiftory,  it  was  at  length  fettled  in  the  gth  of  Henry  the 
Firft,  (A.  D.  1 108)  tbat  for  theft  and  robbery,  offenders 
Jhould  be  banged;  This  has  continued  to  be  the  law  of 
the  land  ever  fince,  excepting  in  the  county  palatine 
oi  Chefler;  where  the  ancient  cuflom  of  beheading 
felons  was  pradifed  fome  time  after  the  Law  of  Henry 


*  King  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  anno  688. 
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the  Firft;  and  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace  of  that  county 
received  one  Grilling  from  the  King,  for  every  head 
that  was  cut  off. 

Montesquieu  feems  to  be  of  opinion  that  as 
thieves  are  generally  unable  to  make  reftitution,  it 
may  be  juft  to  make  theft  a  capital  crime. — But  would 
not  the  offence  be  expiated  in  a  more  rational  man- 
ner by  compelling  the  delinquent  to  labour,  firft  for 
the  benefit  of  the  party  aggrieved,  till  recompence  is 
made,  and  then  for  the  State  ?* 

According  to  the  prefent  fyftem  the  offender 
lofes  his  life,  and  they  whom  he  has  injured  lofe  their 
property ;  while  the  State  alfo  fuffers  in  being  deprived 
df  a  member,  whofe  labour,  under  proper  controul* 
might  have  been  made  ufeful  and  productive 

Observations  have  already  been  made  on  one 
confequence  of  the  feverity  of  the  punifhment  for  this 
offence ;  that  perfons  of  tender  feelings  confeientiouf- 
ly  fcruple  to  profecute  delinquents  for  inconfiderable 
Thefts  ;f  From  this  circumflance  it  is  believed,  that 
not  one  depredation  in  a  hundred,  of  thofe  actually 
committed,  comes  to  the  knowledge  of  Magiflrates. 

Mixed  or  complicated  Larceny  has  a  greater  degree 

*  That  acute  Reafoner,  the  Marquis  Beccakta,  who  wrote 
after  Montesquieu,  holds  this  laft  opinion.—"  A  puniflunent* 
(fays  this  able  writer)  to  be  juft,  fhould  hare  only  that  degree  of 
feverky  which  is  fufficicnt  to  deter  others :  perpetual  labour  will 
have  this  effect  more  than  the  puntthment  of  death.'9 

Becc.  chap,  28* 
i  See  the  Introduction  and  Chapter  X. 
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guilt  in  it  than  Ample  Larceny;  and  may  be  com- 
itted  either  by  taking  from  a  man,  or  from  his 
»ufe. — If  a  perfon  is  previoufly  put  in  fear  or  af- 
ilted,  it  is  denominated  Robbery. 

When  a  Larceny  is  committed  which  does  not 
it  the  party  robbed  in  fear ; — it  is  done  privately  and 
thout  his  knowledge,  by  picking  his  pocket,  or  cut- 
ig  the  purfe,  and  dealing  from  thence  above  the  va- 
2  of  twelve  pence ;  or  publicly,  with  the  knowledge 
the  party,  by  Healing  a  hat  or  wig,  and  running 
ay. 

With  refpeft  to  Dzvetling-Houfes  the  Common 
lw  has  been  altered  by  various  Afts  of  Parliament; 
i  multiplicity  of  which  is  apt  to  create  confufion  : 
it  upon  comparing  them  diligently,  wc  may  colleft 
it  the  following  domeftic  aggravations  of  Larceny  are 
inilhable  with  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

First  ,  Larcenies  above  the  value  of  twelve  pence ; 
n\mitted  ift.  In  a  church  or  chapel,  with  or  without 
slence  or  breaking  the  fame ;  23  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1 :  * 
Edward  VI.  cap.  1 2. — 2d.  In  a  booth  or  tent,  in  a 
arkct  or  fair,  in  the  day  time  or  in  the  night,  by  vio- 
ice  or  breaking  the  fame ;  the  owner,  or  fome  of  his 
nily,  being  therein ;  5  and  6  Edward  VI.  cap.  9.— 
-3d.  By  robbing  a  dwelling  houfe  in  the  day  time, 
hich  robbing  implies  a  breaking,)  any  perfon  being 
^rein  :  3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  cap.  9. — 4th.  By 
5  fame  Act,  (and  fee  the  A&  23  Henry  VIII.  cap.  1.) 
a  dwelling  houfe,  by  day  or  by  night;  without  break- 
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ing  the  fame,  any  perfon  being  therein,  and 'put  in 
fear  :  which  amounts  in  law  to  a  Robbery ;  and  in 
both  thefe  laft  cafes  the  Accejfary  before  the  fu£J  is  alio 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  clergy. . 

Secondly  ;  Larcenies  tothevalue  of  five  /billings  i 
committed  lft.  By  breaking  any  dwelling  houfe,  or 
any  outhoufe,  ihop,  or  warehoufe  thereunto  belong- 
ing, in  the  day  time;  although  no  perfon  be  therein: 
which  alfo  now  extends  to  aiders,  abetters,  and  accef- 
faries  before  the  faft :  39  Elizabeth,  cap.  15;  fee  alfo 
3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  cap.  9. — 2d.  By  privately 
ftealing'  goods,  wares,  or  merchandife  in  any  ihop, 
warehoufe,  coach-houfe,  or  ftable,  by  day  or  night; 
though  the  fame  be  not  broken  o^en,  and  though  no 
perfon  be  therein  :  which  likewife  extends  to  fuch  as 
affift,  hire,  or  command  the  offence  to  be  committed : 
10  and  11  William  III.  cap.  23. 

Lastly  ;  Larcenies  to  the  value  of  forty  fbillings 
from  a  dwelling  houfe,  or  its  outhoufes,  although  the 
fame  be  not  broken,  and  whether  any  perfon  be  there- 
in or  not:  unlefs  committed  againit  their  maftcrs,  by 
apprentices,  under  the  age  of  fifteen ;  12  Anne,  flat. 
1 .  cap.  7. 

Piracy  is  a  felony  againft  the  goods  of  the  Sub- 
jeft  by  a  robbery  committed  at  fea. — It  is  a  capital 
offence  by  the  civil  law,  althouglvby  Aft  of  Parliament, 
it  may  "be  heard  and  determined,  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  common  law,  as  if  the  offence  had  been  com- 
mitted on  land.  The  mode  of  trial  is  regulated  by  the 
x  28th 


28th  of  Henry  VIJL  cap.  15;  and  further  by 
the  A61 11  and  12  William  III.  cap.  7. 

Felonies  againft  the  Dwelling  or  Habitation  of  a 
man  are  of  two  kinds  ;  and  are  denominated  Arfon  and 
Burglary. 

Arson  or  Arfonry  is  a  very  atrocious  offence- 
it  is  defined  to  be  the  malicious  burning  of  a  Houfe  either 
4>y  night  or  by  day.  It  is  in  thi$  cafe  a  capital, offence ; 
but  if  a  man  burns  his  own  houfe,  without  injuring 
any  6ther,  it  is  only  a  mifdemeanor,  punifhable  by 
fine,  imprifonment,  or  the  pillory. 

Btf  the  23d  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  cap.  1.  the  ca- 
pital part  of  the  offence  is  extended  to  perfons,  (whe- 
ther principals  or  acceffaries,)  burning  dwelling  houfes ; 
or  barns  wherein  corn  is  depofited;  and  by  the  43d 
of  Elizabeth,  cap.  13,  burning  barns  or  flacks  of  com 
in  the  four  northern  counties,  is  alfo  made  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

By  the  2  2d  and  23d  of  Gar.  II.  cap.  7,  it  h  made 
felony  to  fet  fire  to  apy  flack  of  corn,  hay,  or  grain ; 
or  other  out-buildings,  or  kilns,  maljcioufiy,  in  the 
night  time ;  and  is  punifhable  with  tranfportation  for . 
7  years. 

By  the  ill  George  I.  cap.  48,  it  is  alfo  made 
fingle  felony  to  fet  fire  to  any  wood,  underwood,  or 
coppice. 

Oth  kr.  burnings  are  made  punifhable  with  death, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  viz.  Setting  fire  to  any 
houfejbarn,  or  outhoufe,  or  to  any  hoyel,  cock,  mow, 
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or  ftack  of  corn,  ftraw,  hay,  or  wood  :  or  to  refcue 
any  fuch  offender:  9  . George  I.  cap.  22. — Setting  fire 
,to  a  coal-mine :  10  George  II.  cap.  32. — Burning,  or 
fctting  fire  to  any  wind-mill,  water-mill,  or  other  mill; 
(as  alfo  pulling  down  the  fame  :)  9  George  III.  cap.  29) 
but  the  offender  muft  be  profecuted  within  eighteen 
months. — Burning  any  fhip;  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
owners,  freighters,  or  underwriters  :  22  arid  23  Charles 

11.  cap.  11 ;  1  Anne,  flat.  3.  cap.  9  ;  4  George  I.  cap. 

12,  — Burning  the  King's  fhips  of  war  afloat,  or  build- 
ing :  or  .the  Dock-yards,  or  any  cf  the  buildings,  ar- 
fenals,  or  ftorcs  therein  :  12  Geo.  JII.  cap,  24. — And 
finally,  Threatening  by  anonymous  or  fi&itious  letters 
to  burn  houfes,  barns,  &c.  is  by  the  A61  27  George 
II.  cap.  15,  alfo  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Burglary  is  a  felony  at  common  law;  it  is 
de  fori  bed  to  be  zvben  a  per/on,  by  nighty  breaketh  into 
the  manfion  of  another^  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  felony  ; 
whether  the  felonious  intent  be  executed  or  not. 

By  the  18th  of  Elizabeth,  cap.  7,  the  benefit  of 
clergy  is  taken  away  from  The  Offence-,  and  by  the 
3  and  4  William  and  Mary,  cap.  9,  from  Acceffarics 
before  the  fact* — By  the  12th  of  Anne,  ftat.  1,  Cfip.  7, 
if  any  pcrfon  {hall  enter  into  a  manfion  or  dwelling 
houfe  by  day  or  by  night,  without  breaking  into  the 
Came,  with  an  intent  to  commit  any  felony  ;  or  being 
in  fuch  houfe,  fhall  commit  any  felony ;  and  lhall,  in 
the  night  time,  break  the  faid  houfe  to  get  out  of  the 
fame,  he  }s  declared  guilty  of  the  offence  of  burglary, 
and  punifhed  accordingly. 


It  is,  without '  doubt,  highly  expedient  that  this 
Offence  fhould  be  puniflied  more  fcverely  than  any 
other  fpecies  of  theft ;  fince,  befides  the  lofs  of  proper- 
ty, there  is  fomething  very  terrific  in  the  mode  of  per- 
petration, which  is  often  productive  of  dreadful  effe&s.. 

The>  ancient  laws  made  a  marked  diftin&ion  in 
the  punifhment,  between  this  Offence,  which  was  called 
Hamfokne,  (and  which  name  it  retains  at  prefcnt  in 
the  Northern  part  of  this  kingdom)  and  robbing  a 
houfe  in  the  day  time. 

There  are  many  other  felonies  which  have  been 
made  capital  (particularly  within  the  prefent  century) 
which  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  claffes  above 
di  leu  fled; — for  an  account  of  thefe  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  general  Catalogue  of  Offences  fpecified 
in  the  next  Chapter, 

The  number  Qf  thefe  various  capital  Offences 
upon  which  the  judgment  of  death  mull  be  pronoun- 
ced if  the  party  is  found  guilty,  has  been  ftatcd  in  ano- 
ther part  of  this  Work  to  amount  to  above  one  hundred 
and  ftxty. — And  yet  if  a  full  confideration  fhali  be  gi- 
ven to  the  fubjeft,  if.  is  believed  that  (excepting  in  cafes 
of  Treafon,  Murder^  Mayhem^  and  fome  aggravated  • 
inftances  of  Arfonry)  it  would  be  found  that  the  pu-  - 
nifhment  of  death  is  neither  politic  nor  expedient. 

At  any  rate,  it  muft  be  obvious  to  every  reafon- 
ing  mind,  that  fuch  indij criminate  rigour,  by  punifhing 
the  petty  pilferer  with  the  fame  feverity  as  the  atrocious 
murderer,  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  rights  of  nature 
or  to  the  principles  of  morality. 

It 
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It  is  indeed  true,  in  point  of  pra&ice,  that  in  moll 
cafes  of  a  flight  nature,  the  mercy  of  Judges,  of  Ju- 
ries, or  of  the  Sovereign,  faves  the  delinquent  but  is 
not  the  exercife  of  this  mercy  rendered  fo  neceflkry 
on  every  occafion,  "  a  tacit  dif approbation  of  the 
laws?"* 

Cr,u  elt  y,  in  punifhment  for  flight  Offences,  often 
induces  Offenders  to  pafs  on  from  the  trifling  to  the 
noil  atrocious  crime,— Thus  are  thefe  our  miferable 
fellow  mortals  rendered  defperate;  whilft  the  laws,  which 
ought  to  foften  the  ferocity  of  obdurate  minds,  tend  to 
Qrrupt  and  harden  them. 

What  education  is  to  an  individual,  the  laws 
are  to  Society.  Wherever  they  are  fanguinary,  delin- 
quents will  be  hard-hearted,  defperate,  and  even  bar- 
barous* 

# 

However  much  our  anceftors  were  confidered 
as  behind  us  in  civilization,  yet  their  laws  were  infinite- 
ly milder,  in  many  inftances,  than  in  the  prefent  age  of 
refinement. 

The  real  good  of  the  State,  however,  unqueftion- 
ably  requires  that  not  only  adequate  punifhment^ 
fhould  be  impartially  infli&ed,  but  that  the  injured 
Ihould  obtain  a  reparation  for  their  wrongs. 

Instead  of  fuch  reparation,  it  has  been  already 
ftated,  and  indeed  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  ma- 
ny are  induced  to  defift  from  profecutions,  and  even  to 

*  Bcccaria.   See  ante  fa*  253. 
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conceal  injuries,  becaufe  nothing  but  expense  and 
trouble  is  to  be  their  lot :  as  all  the  fruits  oF  the  con- 
viftion,  where  the  criminal  has  any  property,  go  to 
the  State. — That  the  State  fhould  be  the  only  imme- 
diate gainer  by  the  fines  and  forfeitures  of  criminals,  . 
while  the  injured  party  fuffers,  is. certainly  not  recon- 
cileable  to  the  principles  either  of  jujtice,  equity^  or 
found  policy*  .  ' 

H  avi  n  g  faid  thus  much  on  the  fubjeft  of  fevere 
and  fanguinary  Punifhments,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  mention  a  very  recent  and  modern  authority,  for  the 
total  abolition  of  the  punifhment  of  death.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  Imperial  Dominions,  where  a  new  code 
of  criminal  law  was  promulgated  by  the  late  Emperor, 
Jofeph  the  Second  ;  and  legalized  by  his  edi£i  in  1 787* 

This  Code,  formed  in  an  enlightened  age,  by 
Princes,  Civilians,  and  Men  of  Learning,  who  fat  down 
to  the  deliberation,  aflifted  by  the  wifdom  and  experi- 
ence of  former  ages,  and  by  all  the  information  ^polli- 
ble  with  regard  to  the  practice  of  civilized  modern  na- 
tions ;  with  an  impreflion  alfo  upon  their  minds,  that 
fanguinary  punifhments,  by  death,  torture,  or  difmem- 
berment  of  parts,  are  not  neceffary,^and  ought  to  be 
abolifhed  ;  becomes  an  interefting  circumftance  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  A  defire  is  excited  to  examine 
the  principles,  and  the  detail,  of  a  fyftem  formed  by 
men  of  talents,  abilities  and  knowledge  ;  and  unfhackled 
by  thofe  prejudices  which  the  fuperftition  of  former 
age$  engendered, 
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"  The  Emperor  in  bis  cdift  figned  at  Vienna  the 
44  13/6  of  January  1787,  declares  bis  intention  to  bavt 
44  been  to  give  a  precife  and  invariable  form  to  Criminal 
44  Judicature;  to  prevent  arbitrary  interpretations  :  to 

44  drazv  a  due  line  between  criminal  and  civil  offences^ 
4<  and  thofc  againft  the  State  ;  to  obferve  a  jujl  propor- 
4f  Hon  betzveen  qffoices  and  punifbments,  and  to  deter- 
f  4  mine  the  latter  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  they  may  make 

45  more  than  merely  a  tranjient  impreffton. — Having  pro- 
44  mulgated  this  nezv  code,  be  abrogates,  annuls,  and  de- 
44  dares  void  all  the  ancient  lazvs  which  formerly  exi/M 
44  in  bis  dominions. — Forbidding  at  the  fame  time 
44  every  criminal  Judge  to  exercife  the  functions  of  his 
44  office,  on  any  but  thofe  who  {hall  be  brought  before 
«4  him,  accufed  of  a  criminal  offence  expreffed  in  th? 
44  new  code," 

Th  is  fyltem  of  criminal  law  is  fo  coijcifc,  as  to  be 
comprehended  in  lefs  than  one  hundred  oftavo  pages. 
It  commences  with  laying  down  certain  general  prin- 
ciples, favourable  in  their  nature  both  to  humanity  and 
public  liberty.  —  In  determining  the  Punifhments 
(which  will  hereafter  be  very  fhortly  detailed)  the  foU 
lowing  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  Judges. 

44  The  criminal  Judge  fhould  be  intent  on  obferving 
C4  the  jujl  proportion  betzveen  a  criminal  Offence  and  the 
44  puniftoment  aligned  it,  and  carefully  to  compare  every 
44  circumftance. — With  refpett  to  the  Offence,  Us princi- 

46  pal"  ait  cut  ion  Jbould  be  directed  to  the  degree  of  ma- 
44  lignity  accompanying  the  bad  aft  ion, — to  the  impor- 
14  tana  of  the  eircmnjlance  connected  zvith  the  Offence, — 
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*  to  the  degree  of  damage  which  may  refultfrom  it, — to 
«  the  pqffrbility  or  impojjibility  of  the  precautions  which 
"  might  have  been  made  ufe  of  to  prevent  it. — With  re- 
"  fp*8  to  the  Criminal,  the  attention  of  the  Judge Jhould 
H  be  dire  tied  to  his  youth, — to  the  temptation  or  imprum 
K  dence  attending  it, — to  the  pun\fhment  which  has  been 
"  infixed  for  the  fame  Offence,  and  to  the  danger  of  a 
«  relapfe.u 

The  offences  are  divided  into  feven  different 
claffes. 

-i.  Offences  againft  the  Sovereign  and  the  State ; 
including  High-Treafon. 

2.  Offences  againft  human  life  and  bodily 
fafety. 

3.  Offences  againft  honour  and  liberty* 
4-  Offences  againft  pofleflions  and  rights. 

Offences  that  endanger  the  life  or  health  of 

Thofe  denomi  ^C  ^t'zcn8' 

aated   Civik      ^**nccs  that  fortnncs  or  "g^ts  of 

^       the  Citizens. 


Thofe  denomi- 
nated Crimi- 
nal Offences  * 
viz* 


Offences,t//z.  I 

7* 


.  y.  Offences  that  tend  to  the  corruption  of 
L  morals. 

It  is  impoffible,  within  the  narrow  compafs  of  this 
Work,  to  enter  into  any  particular  detail  of  the  various 
fubdivifions  of  the  Criines  and  Punifhments  explained 
in  this  Code ;  which  muft  be  perufed,  in  order  to  form 
a  clear  and  comprehenfive  view  of  the  fubjeft.  The 
following  Specification  therefore  contains  merely  the 
beads  or  outlines  of  the  fy  ftem ;  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  found,  from  the  manner  it  is  arranged,  to  convey 
to  the  reader  both  amufement  and  inftru&ion* 


ABSTRACT 


C  »7°  3 
ABSTRACT 

OF  THE 

CRIMINAL  CODE 


OP  THE 

EMPEROR    JOSEPH  II. 


Punishments* 

Confiscation  of  property  ;  im- 
prisonment for  not  less  than  30 
years ;  and  brandiugon  each  cheek 
with  the  mark  of  a  gallows*  if  the 
prisoner  is  remarkably  depraved* 

Imprisonment  8  years,  and  not 
less  than  5. 

Confiscation  of  property  and  30 
years  imprisonment,  with  brand- 
ing as  above. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years, 
and  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years ; 
but  where  there  is  an  injury  and 
wounds,  not  exceeding  8  nor  less 
than  5. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  ff, 
nor  more  than  12  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works, 

and 

*  In  cafes  where  a  criminal  appears  to  be  remarkably  depraved,  and  that  tbe 
appreheniions  he  may  excite  require  fuch  precautions,  he  (hall  be  branded  on 
each  cheek  with  the  mark  of  a  gallows,  fo  vifibly  and  (Irongly  imprelTcd  as  not  to 
]te  effaced  either  by  time  or  in  any  other  maimer  whatever. 


Crimes. 

1 .  Laying  violent  hands  on 
the  Sovereign,whether  injury 
results  from  it  or  not. 


2.  Attacking  the  Sovereign 
by  speeches  or  writings. 

3.  Persons  conspiring  and 
taking  up  arms,  or  entering 
into  alliance  with  an  enemy, 
&c.  are  guilty  of  sedition  and 

jumult. 

'  4. .  He  who  enters  the  hou  se 
orabode  of  another,  and  uses 
violence  against  his  person,, 
goods,  or  possession,  is  guilty 
of  of  en  force. 

5.  He  who  violently  resists 
S-*g  J  the  authority  of  a  Judge,  or 
J  "  j  Officer  of  Justice,  although 

no  wound  result,  is  guilty  of 
~  £    open  violence. 

6.  Breach  of  trust,  on  a 
Governor,  or  Charge  des  Af- 
faires ;  neglecting  the  in- 
terest 
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Crimes. 
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Punishments. 


"terest  of  the  State,  -or  betray- 
ing his  Country,  &c. 


and  in  aggravated 
pillory.* 


cases,  the 


7 .  A  Judge,  who  from  cor-  The  same, 
ruption  or  passion  is  guilty  of 
an  abuse  of  judicial  authority. 


8.  Accomplices  attempt- 
ing to  corrupt  a  Judge. 


9.  Forgery,  by  attempting 
to  counterfeit  public  bills  of 
the  State  which  circulate  as 
money. 

10.  Falsifying  a  public  bill, 
by  changing  or  altering  it,  or 
imitating  signatures. 

1 1 .  Coi  ni  ng  false  money, 
resembling  the  Coin  of  the 
Hereditary  Dominions,  or  fo- 
reign Coin  current  by  law  ; 
even  though  of  equal  weight 
and  quality,  or  superior  to 
the  current  Coin. 

12.  Coming  false  Money, 
by  using  a  bad  alloy ;  and  by 
fraud  giving  false  Money  the 
quality  oi  good. 

13.  Accomplices  in  fabri- 
cating tools  for  Coining. 

14.  Assisting  in  the  escape 
of  a  prisoner. 

15.  Magistrates  granting 
indigencies  contrary  to  law, 
Sec. 

16.  Murder, 


Imprisonment  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years ; 
and  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  30 
years,  and  branding  with  a  hot 
iron. 


Imprisonment  not  less  than  12, 
nor  more  than  15  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  one~ 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years, 
with  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 


Imprisonment  not  less  than  np 
nor  more  than  1 5  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  S9 
nor  more  than  1a  years,  and  the 
public  works. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5years;  with 
condemnation  to  the  publicworks. 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  12, 
nor  more  than  1 5  years ;  and  de- 
privation of  authority. 

Imprison- 


"*  This  punilhment  is  different  from  the  pillory  hi  England.  In  the 
German  language  it  figoifics  an  expofure  on  the  public  theatre  of  (name. 
The  criminal  is  chained  and  guarded  on  an  elevated  fcatfold,  and  expo  Ted 
an  hour  ai  a  time,  with  a  paper  on  his  bread  denoting  his  offence. 
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Crimes. 

r  16.  Murder,— by  wounding 
a  man  so  that  death  ensues, 
including  all  accomplices. 

17.  Killing  a  man  in  self 
defence,  if  the  slayer  exceed 
the  bounds  of  necessity. 

18.  Murder, — with  an  in- 
tention to  rob  or  steal  the  pro- 
perty of  the  person*  or  other 
property  intrusted  to  his  care. 

19.  Assassination  by  stra- 
tagem, arms,  or  poison  4 

20.  Inducing  another  to 
commit  Murder;  by  caresses, 
promises,  presents,  or  threats; 
whether  death  is  the  result  or 
not* 


ai.  Duelling%-~ or  challeng- 
ing another  to  combat  with 
murderous  weapons  on  what- 
ever pretence  the  challenge 
be  grounded. — The  person 
accepting  the  challenge  is 
equally  guilty,  after  agreeing 
to  combat  with  murderous 
weapons. 


22.  Accomplices  attiiig  as 
assistants  and  seconds. 


.3.  A 


Punishments'. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  ij< 
nor  more  than  ^oyearsr:  thelatter 
jn  easel  of  consanguinity.* 

Imprisonment,  nbt  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years,  and 
condemnation  to  the  public  works. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  30 
years,  with  the  hot  iron ;  in  cruel 
cases,  to  be  closely  chained,  with 
corporal  punishment  f  evcI7 
year. 

Condemnation  to  the  chain,  % 
not  less  than  30  years. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  5, 
nor  more  than  8  years,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works.— 
If  murdcY  iscmnntitted,  the  cri- 
minal shall  suffer  as  a  murderer. 

I  f  death  ensues ;  condemnation 
to  the  chain  for  30  years;  where 
the  survivor  is  the  challenger. -If 
the  survivor  be  the  party  chal- 
lenged, imprisonment,  not  more 
than  12,  nor  less  than  8  years,  and 
condemnation  to  public  works.— 
If  neither  fall,  imprisonment  to 
the  challenger,  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years; 
and  hard  labour  in  the  public 
works  t 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than 
one,  nor  more  than  5  years. 

Crime* 


•  When  a  criminal  is  condemned  to  fevere  imprifonmcnt,  he  has  fto  bed  but 
the  floor,  no  nourimment  but  bread  and  water,  and  all  communication  with  re* 
lations,  or  even  Grangers,  is  rrfufed  him.  When  condemned  to  milder  impnfon* 
ment,  better  nourimment  is  allowed;  but  he  has  nothing  to  tirink  but  water. 

+  Corporal  puniihmcnt  is  infixed  with  a\*hipf  rod,  or  ftick,  publicly,  on  the 
crimiual;  the  decree  of  punimment  (within  ibo  lames  or  ftfokes  at  one  twnej 
depends  on 'the  iound  prudence  of  the  Judge. 

±  The  punifhment  of  the  Chain  is  infliftcd  in  the  following  manner.  The 
criminal  fuficrs  fevere  imprifonroent,  and  is  clofcly  chained,  that  he  has  no 
more  liberty  than  ferves  for  the  indifpenfable  motion  oi  Uis  body.— Chained 
cxinunaU  fuffer  a  corporal  punifhment  once  a  year,  as  an  example  to  the  Public 
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►  Crimes* 

'23.  A  woman  with  child 
using  means  to  procure  abor- 
tion. . 


24.  Accomplices  advising- 
and  recommending  abortion. 


1$.  Exposing  a  living  In- 
fant, in  order  to  abandon  it  to 
danger  and  death  -h  or  to  leave 
its  deliverance  to  chance  ; 
whether  the  infant,  so  ex- 
posed, suffers  death  or  not. 

1 

26.  Maiming  by  malignant 
assault.  , 

27.  Suicide  or  self-murder, 
without  any  sign  of  insanity. 


Punishments. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  i  j» 
nor  more  than  30  years  ;  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works : 
augmented  when  married  women. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than 
one  month,  nor  more  than  5  years, 
and  condemnation  to  the  public 
works.  —  Punishment  increased 
when  the  accomplice  is  the  father 
of  the  infant. 

> 

Imprisonment  not  less  than  t, 
nor  more  than  1 2  years :  to  be  in- 
creased under  circumstances  of 
aggravation. 


Imprisonment, not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years. 

The  body  to  be  thrown  into  the 
earth  by  the  executioner,  and  the 
name  of  the  person  and  crime  to 
be  publicly  notified  and  fixed/)  n 
a  gallows. 


o 
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28.  Calumny — false  accusa- 
tions-injuring a  man  of  his 
right,  or  robbing  him  of  his  ' 
good  name  unjustly  and  with- 
out proof -(See  post,  No.  56.) 

29.  Rafe>— or  forcibly,  by 
associates,  threatenings,  or 
shewing  weapons,  overpow- 
ering and  forcing  a  woman  to 
submit,  and  shamefully  abus- 
ing her  by  rendering  her  in- 
capable of  opposition.  ' 

30.  Accomplices  aiding  in 
the  commision  of  a  rape. 

3t.  Farttbiy  carrying  a  per- 
il* $ttt  of  the  State  without  his 
will,  or  the  consent  of  the 
Magisttate,  enlisting  men  in- 
to foreign  service,  &c. 


32.  F$rcify  S 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  one 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years,  and 
condemnation  to  the  public  works ; 
with  corporal  punishment  if  the 
party  receive  injury. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  t 
years,  nor  more  than  12,  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works.  v 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  5, 
nor  more  than  S  years  ;  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works- 
Imprisonment,  not  less  than  t  5 
years,  nor  more  than  30  years ; 
augmented  if  the  criminal  is  a  na- 
tural-born subject. 


Impristn- 
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Crimes. 


Punishments* 


31.  forcibly ,  or  by  address 
secretly,  carrying  away  a  Mi- 
nor  past  the  years  of  infancy, 
under  the  care  of  parents  or 
guardians^  &c. 

33.  Forcibly ,  and  by  ad- 
dress %  getting  possession  0/ any 
woman '  contrary  to  her  will, 
obtaining  her  consent  to  mar* 
riage,  or  shameful  debauch- 
ery, and  carrying  her  from 
her  abode  ;  whether  the  de- 
sign is  accomplished  or  not- 

34.  Forcibly  carrying  away 
a  woman  known  to  be  bound  by 
lawful  marriage ,  or  under 
protection  of  parents,  and 
without  her  consent. 

35.  Accomplices  aiding  and 
assisting. 

36.  Unlawful  imprisonment, 
or  keeping  a  person  in  con- 
finement against  his  will  and 
mof  his  own  private  authority. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  that 
one  month,  nor  more  than 5  years, 
if  no  injury  result — otherwise  im- 
prisonment, not  less  than  ft,  nor 
more  than  11  years,  and  condem- 
nation to  the  public  works. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  c 
years,  and  not  more  than  8,  and 
condemnation  to  the  publicworks. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  thani 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years, 
and  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 


The  same. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  thant 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years  j 
augmented  in  cases  of  damages* 
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37.  Fraud.- — Obtaining  the 
property  of  another  by  strata- 
gem, with  an  evil  design  on 
his  possessions,  honor,  or  li- 
berty ;  forging  title  deeds  or 
contracts,  or  altering  the 
same. 

Perjury  in  a  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, assuming  a  false  name, 
&c.  &c.  bearing  false  witness. 

38.  Theft ,  or  taking  a  move- 
able from  the  possession  of 
another  by  fraud,  and  without 
his  consent. 
47- 


See  post,  No. 


39.  Accomplices  in  Theft,- 
abettors  and  receivers,  &c. 


40,  Robbery } 


Various,  according  to  the  de- 
degree  of  malignity — in  general 
by  imprisonment  not  less  than  t, 
nor  more  than  iz  years  ;  and  in 
smaller  offences,  not  less  than  5  , 
nor  more  than  8  j  and  condemna- 
tion to  the  public  works. 

The  same. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  1 
month,  nor  more  than  5  years,  is 
unaccompanied  by  aggravating 
circumstances :  but  in  aggravated 
cases,  imprisonment  not  less  thaA 
5  nor  niorc  than  8 ;  or  not  le«* 
than  8,  nor  more  than  12  years. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  * 
month  nor  more  than  5  years  £ 
and  condemnation  to  the  public 
works. 

knpris#**- 


CftittEt. 
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Punishments. 


40.  Robbery  —  committed 
alone  or  in  company,  by  using 
violence,  or  forcing  a  person 
to  discover  effects,  on  which 
the  offender   has  felonious 


41 .  Incendiary — where  one 
undertakes  an  action  from 
which  fire  may  ehs»ue,  or  with 
intention  to  prejudice,orcause 
damage,  with  a  view  to  profit 
by  the  disorder  that  takes 
place,  he  shall  be  considered 
as  an  incendiary,  whether  da- 
mage ensues  or  not . 

4a .  Bigamy  —  where  one 
bound  by  the  tie  of  lawful 
matrimony,  concludes  a  se- 
cond marriage  wfth  another 
person,  single  or  married . 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  15 
years  nor  more  than  305  if 
wounds  ensue,  in  consequence  of 
the  violence  used . — And  if  actsof 
cruelty  or  wounds,  occasioning 
death,  then  the  punishment  of  the 
chain  additional. 

Imprisonment,  not  less  than  8 
nor  more  than  1 2  years  5  and  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works: 
when  the  flames  have  been  stifled. 
Setting  fire  to  a  Camp,Magazine, 
Barn,  Timber-yard,  &c.  from  1 5 
to  30  years,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case. 


Imprisonment,  not  less  than  5 
nor  more  than  8  years,  or  condem- 
nation to  the  public  works ;  if  the 
person  with  whom  the  offender 
contracts  the  second  marriage  was 
acquainted  with  the  first. — If  con- 
cealed, then  imprisonment,  not 
exceeding  1 2  nor  less  than  8  years. 


43.  Misadventure — where 
without  any  ill  intention,  by 
means  of  poisonous  merchan- 
dize, or  apothecaries  selling 
adulterated  drugs,  any  per- 
son suffers  danger  or  injury > 

44.  Damage  to  man  or  child, 

occasioned  by  riding  or  driv- 
ing carriages  witli  too  much 
speed  ;  or  injury  received  by 
persons  incapable  of  guard- 
ing against  danger,  occasion- 
ing a  wound  or  death,  which 
might  have  been  prevented  by 
due  vigilance. 

45.  Breaking  Quarantine, 
&c.  and  fabricating  false 
bills  of  health. 

46.  Actions  prejudicial  to 
Health,  or  nuisances,  where 
the  necessary  precautions 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
health  are  neglected  incases 
of  dead  animals  j  Distem- 
pers among  cattle,  Sec.  Sec. 

,    47'  Stealing 


Imprisonment,  from  1  month 
to  a  year,  or  condemnation  to  the 
public  works,  if  the  offender  has 
caused  any  immediate  damage  ; 
but  if  the  cause  of  damage  be  re- 
mote, imprisonment  from  a  day 
to  1  month. 

Imprisonment,  from  1  day  to 
a  month  ;  to  be  augmented,  in 
case  death  or  a  wound  should  have 
resulted  from  the  accident. 


By  a  Military  Court  of  Justice, 


Condemnation  to  the  public* 
works,  with  or  without  fetters  -t 
either  from  1  day  to  a  month,  or 
from  1  month  to  a  year. 


S  % 


Confinement 


47.  Stealiug  to  the  value  of 
15  crowns  of  any  moveable, 
when  not  accompanied  with 
aggravating  circumstances ; — 
Stealing  IVood  in  a  Forest—* 
Poaching  by  an  unqualified 
person — Stealing  Fruit  from 

-f  Trees — or  Earth  from  open 
Fields— though  beyond  the 
value  of  crowns.  See 
ante,  No%  38,  39. 

48.  Using  Frauds  in  playing 
at  Games  allowed  by  Law. 


49.  Accomplices  co-operat- 
ing in  such  Frauds. 

50.  Playing  at  prohibited 
Games, 

^  51.  Persons  selling  Mer- 
chandize at  higher  prices  than 
fixed  by  the  Police,  or  by  false 
weight  or  measure. 

5a.  Adultery. 

Con  t  raffing  illegal  Mar- 
riages.   ( Sei  ante  A*. 


54.  .  Servants  receiving 
earnest,  and  engaging  to  serve 
more  maste  rs  than  one,  or 
otherwise  misbehaving. 


Punishments. 

Confinement,  corporal  correc- 
tion, and  the  augmentation  of  thtf 
punishment  if  requisite. 


The  pillory  and  condemnation 
to  the  public  works,  in  atrocious 
cases,;  also  imprisonment,  from 
one  day  to  a  month,  and  resti- 
tution.— In  case  of  foreigners,  the 
pillory  and  banishment. 

Imprisonment,  from  one  day  to 
a  month. 

A  fine  of  300  ducats,  or  impri- 
sonment. 

Imprisonment  from  one  day  to 
a  month ;  which  may  be  aug- 
mented. 


Corporal  correction,  or  impris* 
somnent,  from  one  day  to  a  month. 

Imprisonment,  from  one  day  to 
a  month,  and  condemnation  to  the 
public  works. 

Corporal  correction,  or  impri- 
f  sonmcnt,  from  one  day  to  a  mouth. 


55.  Masten  giving  Ser- 
vants a  false  character. 

5*.  Libels  on  another  by 
writings  or  disgraceful  prints 
or  drawings,  causing  injury 
to  another.  (See  aute,  No. 
28.) 


Imprisonment,  from  one  day  to 
a  month. 

Condemnation  to  the  public 
works  ;  reserving  the  right  of  «• 
coxupence  Lu  the  party  wronged. 


57.  Distributing, 


Condemnation 
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CllMEt. 

-  57.  Distributing  or  pub- 
lishing  libels. 

5*.  Aftions  by  which  dan- 
ger by  fire  may  be  occasioned; 
such  as « smoking  tobacco  in  i 
stable,  timber  yard,  &c. 

59.   Arts  of  hasty  petu- 
lance, leading  to  quarrels,  as- 
saults, and  damages. 


67.  Any  person,  man,  or 
woman,  making  a  business 
of  prostitution,  and  deriving 
profit  from  thence. 

46.  Dealing 


Punishments. 

Condemnation  to  the  puWic 
works  ;  reserving  the  right  of  re- 
com pence  to  the  party  wronged. 

Corporal  correction. 


Imprisonment  various,  or  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works- 


■  60.  Wickedly  insulting  the 
Supreme  Being  by  words, 
deeds,  or  actions,  in  a*  public 
place,  or  m  tl»e  presence  of 
another  person. 

6u  Disturbing  the  exer- 
cise of  Public  Worship,  Sec. 

62.  Writing  or  Preaching 
against  $he  Christian  Religi- 
on, and  Catholic  Faith,  &c. 
&c.  Heresies,  &c. 

63.  Committing  Indecen- 
cies in  any  public  street  or 
place. 

64.  Attempting  to  seduce 
or  insult  women  01  reputation, 
by  shameful  debauchery,  and 
usin£  gestures,  or  discoui  ses,. 
tending  to  that  purpose. 

65.  Carnal  Commerce  by 
Man  with  Beast,  01;  with  a, 
person  of  the  same  4ex.— 
Sodomy 

66.  Consenting  to  shame- 
ful debauchery  in  his  house  ; 
Keeping  a,  Baiudj  House. 


Detention  in  the  hospital ,  des- 
tined for  madmen  ;  where  the  of- 
fender is  to  be  treated  like  a  man 
out  of  his  senses,  until  his  amend- 
ment be  perfect  and  assured. 

Imprisonment,  from  one  day  ta~ 
a  month ;  to  be  augmented  by 
fasting  and  corporal  correction. 

Pillory  and  imprisonment,  from 
one  day  to  a  month,  or  to  a  year. 


Imprisonment,  from  one  day  to 
a  month,  augmented  by  lasting. 

Imprisonment*  from  one  day  t* 
a  month. 


Cor porat  correction,  and*  con- 
demnation to  the  public  works  » 
and  banishment  from  the  place- 
where  the  offence  has  been  pub- 
licly scandalous. 

Condemnation  to  the  public 
works,  from  one  month-  to  one 
year  ;  to  be  augmented,  when  an 
innocent  person  has  been  seduced; 
second  ottencc,  the  pillory.  " 

Imprisonment,  from  one  month 
to  a  year; -second  offence,  punish- 
ment doubled,  and  augmented  by 
fasting  and  corpora]  correction. 

Imprisotw. 
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Crimes.  Punishmbmts. 

6S.  Dealing  in  Books,  Pic-      Imprisonment,  from  one  day  If 
tiires,  or  Prints,  which  repre-  one  month, 
sent  indecent  actions. 

69.  Disguising  in  masks;      The  same. 
an4  obtaining  admission  into 

societies,  and  secret  fraterni- 
ties nqt  notified  to  the  Magis- 
trate. 

70.  Harbouring  in  dwell-      The  same, 
ings  persons  not  known  to 

have  an  honest  means  of  liv- 
ing. 

71.  Banished  persons,  from  Corporal  correction,  to  be 
the  whole  of  the  Austrian  doubled  at  each  successive  return; 
Dominions — returning,  &c.     and  the  offender  to  be  banished 

from  the  Hereditary  Dominions* 


In  contemplating  the  various  component  parts  of 
this  Code,  it  is  cafy  to  difcovcr  that  although  fome  fea-r 
tures  of  it  may  be  worthy  of  imitation,  upon  the  whole 
it  is  not  fuited  cither  to  the  conftitution  of  this  coun- 
try, or  the  genius  of  the  people.  It  is,  however,  a 
curious  and  intcrcfting  document,  from  which  confi- 
derablc  information  may  be  drawn;  if  ever  that  pe- 
riod fhall  arrive  when  a  revifion  of  our  own  criminal 
Code  (id  many  rcfpccls  more  excellent  than  this)  (hall 
become  an  objeft  of  confideration  with  the  Legifla- 
ture. — At  all  events  it  ftrongly  evinces  the  neceffity 
of  adapting  the  laws  to  the  circumftances  and  fituation 
of  the  Government  ;  and  pf  the  People  whofc  vices  arc 
to  be  reftrained.  *  4 

Thk  total  abolition  of  the  Punifhment  of  death 
(excepting  in  military  offences  cognizable  by  Courts 

Martial) 
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Martial)  is  a  very  prominent  feature  in  this  Code,  which 
appears  to  have  been  founded  in  a  great  meafure  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Marquis  Beccaria,  in  his 
Effay  on  Crimes  and  Punifhments;  That  able  writer, 
already  fo  frequently  quoted,  eftablifhcs  it  a.s  a  maxim, 
which  indeed  will  fcarcely  be  controverted — "  That 
"  the  feverity  of  Punifhment  fhould  j\ift  be  fufficicnt 
u  to  excite  compaffion  in  the  fpeftators,  as  it  is  intend- 
"  ed  more  for  them  than  the  criminal. — A  punifhment, 
"  to  be  juft,  fhould  have  only  that  degree  of  feverity 
"  which  is  fufficient  to  deter  others,  and  no  more." — 
This  author  further  alTcrts,  "  That  perpetual  labour 
46  has  in  it  all  that  is  necefTary  to  deter  the  mod  harden* 
u  ed  and  determined,  as  much  as  ihe  punifhment  of 
u  death,  where  every  example  fuppofes  a  new  crime : — 
"  perpetual  labour  on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  frc- 
*4  quent  and  lading  example."* 

Doubtless, 

*  The  punifhment  of  death  is  not  authorised  by  any  right. — 
If  it  were  fo,  how  could  it  be  reconciled  to  the  maxim,  that  a  man 
has  np  right  to  kill  himfelf? 

The  punifliment  of  death  is  a  war  of  a  whole  nation  againft  a 
citizen,  whofe  deftru&ion  is  confidered  as  necefTary  or  ufeful  to  the 
public  good.— If  I  can  demonftrate  that  it  is  neither  neceffary  nor 
ufeful,  I  (hall  have  gained  the  caufe  of  humanity. — If  the  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  be  not  fufficienx  to  prove  that  the  punifliment  of 
death  has  never  prevented  determined  men  from  injuring  fociety— 
if  the  example  of  the  Romans — if  twenty  years  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
Kmprefs  of  Ruflia,  be  not  fuf&cicnt,  let  us  confult  human  nature  in 
proof  of  my  aflertion. 

The  death  of  a  criminal  is  a  terrible,  but  momentary  fpe&acle; 
and  therefore  a  lefs  efficacious  method  of  deterring  others,  than  the 

continued 
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Doubtless,  the  fundamental  principle  of  good 
legiflation  is,  rather  to  prevent  crimes  than  to  piuiiftn 
— If  a  mathematical  expreffion  may  be  applied  to  the 
good  and  evil  of  human  life,  it  is  the  art  of  conduc- 
ing men  to  the  maximum  of  happinefs,  and  the  minimum 
of  mifery. 

But  in  fpitc,of  all  the  efforts  of  human  wifdora, 
aided  by  the  lights  of  philofophy,  and  freed  from  the 
mift  of  prejudice  or  the  bigotry  of  darker  ages; — In 
fpite  of  the  belt  laws,  and  the  mod  correQ  fyftem  of 
,  Police  which  the  moil  enlightened  Legiflature  can 
form;  it  will  not  be  altogether  poflible,  amid  the  va- 
rious oppofite  attra&ions  of  pleafure  and  pain,  to  re- 
duce the  tumultuous  a&ivity  of  mankind  to  abfolute 
regularity* — We  ean  only  hope  for  a  confiderable  re- 
duction of  the  evils  that  exift. — To  conclude  this 
Chapter  with  the  words  of  our  favourite  Beccaria^ — 
Let  the  Laws  be  clear  and  fnnple ; — let  the  etitire  force 
of  the  Nation  be  united  in  their  defence ;  let  the  Laws  be 
feared^  and  the  Laws  only. 

continued  example  of  a  man  deprived  of  his  liberty,  and  condemned 
to  repair,  by  his  labour,  the  injury  done  to  Society. — A  condition 
fo  mi&rable  is  a  much  more  powerful  preventative  than  the  fear  of 
death,  which  men  always  behold  in  diflant  obfeurity.  - 

Biccauaj  Cap.  28, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

On  Punijbment  s. — The  mode  authorized  by  the  ancient 
iazvsj — The  period  when  transportation  commenced.—1 
'The  principal  crimes  enumerated  which  are  punijhable 
by  Death. — Tbofe  punijhable  by  Tranfportation  and 
Imprifonment. — The  Courts  appointed  to  try  different 
degrees  of  Crimes.— Sanguinary  punijbment  s^  extend- 
ing  to  Jo  many  offences  of  an  inferior  nature >  defeat  the  ' 
ends  of  jujfice. — Thefyjlem  of  Pardons  examined:— 
their  evil  tendency. — New  regulations  fuggejied  with 
regard  to  Pardons  and  Executions. — An  biftorical 
account  of  the  rife  and  progrejs  of  Tranfportation. — 
The  expedients  reforted  to,  after  the  American  War 
put  a  flop  to  that  mode  of  punijbment. -^The  Jyftem  of 
the  Hulks,  then  adopted. — Salutary  Laws  aljo  made 
for  the  erection  of  Provincial  and  National  Peniten- 
tiary Houfes. — The  nature  and  principle  oftbefe  Laws 
briefly  explained* — An  account  of  the  Convicts  confined 
in  the  Hulks  for  nineteen  years. — The  expence  and 
produce  of  their  labour. — An  improved  method  of  em- 
ploying Conviftson  public  Works  explained. — Alfo  in 
the  Naval  Arfenals. — The  Syftem  of  Tranfportation  to 
New  South  Wales  examined. — The  enormous  expence 
cf  this  mode  of  punijbment. — Improvements  fuggejied^  r 
calculated  to  reduce  the  expence  in  future. — The 
ereflion  of  Penitentiary  Houfes  recommended. — A  mode 
Juggejied  of  felcfting  Convifts  for  different  filiations, 
Jo  as  to  make  their  labour  in  all  cafes  produttive. — 
Reafons  offered  why  tbefe  various  SuggeJIions,  with  re- 
gard to  the  punijbment  of  Offender s,  would  operate  ' 
powerfully  in  diminijhing  their  number ,  and  in  prevent- 
ing future  Crimes. 


1 


IMPERFECT. 
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ImPERFECT  in  many  refpe&s  as  the  criminal  Law 
appears,  from  what  has  been  detailed  and  ftated  in  the 
proceeding  Chapter:  and  much  as  the  great  increafe  of 
capital  Offences,  created  during  the  laft  and  prefent 
Century,  is  to  be  lamented it  cannot  be  denied  that 
feveral  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  progrefs  of 
"  Society,  favourable  to  the  caufe  of  humanity,  and 
more  confonant  to  reafon  and  juftice,  in  the  appropria- 
tion and  the  mode  of  infli Cling  punifhments. 

The  Benefit  of  Clergy,  which  for  a  long  period 
exempted  clerical  people  only,  from  the  punifhment  of 
<leath  in  cafes  of  felony,  was  by  feveral  ftatutes  #  ex- 
tended to  peers?  women?  and  all  perfons  able  to  read; 
who,  pleading  their  Clergy,  fuffered  only  a  corporal 
punifhment,  or  a  year s  imprifonment;  and  thofe  men 
who  could  not  read?  if  under  the  degree  of  peerage,  were 
hanged.t 

This  unaccountable  and  cruel  diftin&ion  was 
actually  not  removed  until  the  5th  of  Queen  Anne, 
cap.  6,  which  extended  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  all  who 
were  entitled  to  afk  it,  whether  they  could  read  or  not. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  century*  feveral  of 
the  old  fanguinary  modes  of  punifhment  have  been 
either,  very  properly,  abolifhed  by  afts  of  parliament, 
or  allowed,  to  the  honour  of  humanity,  to  fall  intodif- 
ufe: — fuch  as  burning  alive?  {particularly  women)  cut- 

*  1  Edward  VI.  cap  12 :  21  Jac.  I.  cap  6  :  3  and  4  William 
and  Mary,  cap.  9 :  4  and  $  William  and  Mary,  cap.  24. 

+  Blackftonc. 
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ting  off  hands  or  ears,  flitting  noftrils^  or  branding  in  the 
hand  or  face;  and  among  lefler  punifhments,  fallen  into 
difufe,  may  be  mentioned  the  duckingflooL, 

The  punilhment  of  death  for  felony  (as  has  al- 
ready been  obferved)  has  exifted  fince  the  reign  of 
Henry  J.  nearly  700  years. — Transportation  i$  com- 
monly underftood  to  have  been  firft  introduced,  anno 
1718,  by  the  aft  of  the  4th  George  I.  cap.  11 ;  and  af- 
terwards enlarged  by  the  Aft  6th  of  George  I.  c.  23, 
which  allowed  the  Court  a  difcretionary  power  to  order 
felons  who  were  by  law  entitled  to  their  clergy,  to  be 
tranfported  to,  the  American  plantations  for  feven 
or  fourteen  years,  according  to  qircumftances.* 

Sin that  period,  the  mode  of  punifhment  has 
undergone  feveral  other  alterations;  and  many  Crimes 
which  were  formerly  coefidered  of  an  inferior  rank, 
have  been  rendered  capital;  which,  will  be  the  beft  eluci* 
dated  by  the  following  Catalogue  of  Offences,  divided 
into  three  claffes,  according  to  the  Laws  now  in  force. 

*  It  is  faid  that  exile  was  firft  introduced  as  a  punifhment  by 
the  Legiflature  in  the  39th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  ftarute 
{39  Eliz.  c.  4.)  enacted  that  fuch  rogues  as  were  dangerous  to  the 
inferior  people  ihould  be  baniihed  the  realm,  Barr.Ant.Stat.  269 : 
and  that  the  firft  ftatute  in  which  the  word  Tranfportation  is  ufed 
is  the  1 8th  of  Qharle?  II.  r.3.  which  gives  power  to  Judges  at  their 
difcretion  either  to  execute  or  tranfport  to  America  fyr  life  the 
Mofs-Troopers  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland;  a  law  whicjj 
pade  perpetual  by  the  Aft  31.  Ge%  II.  c.  42'.*  Woodd.  498* 

1.  ClUMIf 
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i%.  Crimes  punijhable  by  the  Deprivation  of  LiFcj  mi 
where,  upon*  the  Conviction  of  J  he  Offenders,!  the  fa- 
ience of  t)eath  muji  be  pronounced  by  the  Judge. —Of 

'  thefe,  it  has  been  repeatedly  Jlated,  the  whole  numhtr  it 
about  160. 

The  Principal  are  the  following. 

Treafon,  and  Petty  Treafon  $  See  page  245,  tkc.  Under  the 
former  of  thefc  is  included  the  Offence  of  Counterfeit- 
ing the  Gold  and  Silver  Coin,  See  page  120 — 130. 

Murder,  See  page  250,  &c. 

Arfon,  or  wilfully  and  malicioufly  burning  a  Houfe,  Barns 

with  Corn,  &c.    See  page  263 
Rape,  or  the  forcible  violation  of  chaftity,  &c.  See  page  254 
Stealing  an  Heirefs,  See  page  2,53 

Sodomy,  a  crime  againft  nature,  committed  either  with  maa 

or  bead  :  See. page  253 
Piracy,  or  robbing  (hips  and  Veffels  at  fea :  under  which  is 

included,  the  Offence  of  Sailors  forcibly  hindering  thei* 

Captains  from  fighting,  See  page  262 
Forgery  of  Deeds,  Bonds,  Bills,  Notes,  Public  Securities, 

&c.  &c.  Clerks  of  the  Bank  embezzling  Notes,  altering 

Dividend  Warrants  :  Paper  Makers,  unauthorized,  uffng 

moulds  for  Notes,  &c. 
Dcftroying  Ships,  or  fetting  them  on  Fire,  See  page  264 
Bankrupts  not  furrendering,  or  concealing  their  Effects 
Burglary,  or  Houfe  Breaking  in  the  night  time,  See  page  264 
Highway  Robbery 

Houfe  Breaking  in  the  day  time,  See  page  26  j,  262 
Privately  Stealing,  or  Picking  Pockets  above  One  Shilling 
Stop  Lifting  above  Five  Shillings,.  See  page  262 
Stealing  Bonds,  Bills,  or  Bank  Notes 
Stealing  Bank  Notes,  or  Bills,  from  Letters 
Stealing  above  401.  m  any  Houfe,  See  page  26$ 

Stealing 

/ 
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Stealing  above  401.' on  a  River* 

Stealing  Linen,  &c.  from  Bleaching  Ground?,  &x.  or  dc~ 

ftro)  ing  Linen  therein 
Maiming  or  Killing  Cattle  malicioully,  See  the  Black  Aft,' 

9 Geo.  I.  cap.  22. 
Stealing  Horfes,  Cattle,  or  Sheep 

Shooting  at  a  Revenue  Officer  y  or  at  any  other  pcrfon,  Set 

the  Black  Aft 
Pulling  down  Houfes,  Churches,  &c>  / 
Breaking  down  the  head  of  a  Fifh  Pond,  whereby  Fi(h  may 

be  loft,  (Black  Ad) 
Cutting  down  Trees  in  an  Avenue,  Garden,  &c. 
Cutting  down  ftiver  or  Sea  Banks 
Cutting  Hop  Binds 
Setting  fire  to  Coal  mines 

Taking  Reward  for  helping  another  to  Stolen  Goods,  \tk 

certain  cafes,  See  page  179. 
Returning  from  Tranfportation ;  or  being  at  large  in  tht 

Kingdom  after  Sentcncoe 
Stabbing  a  Pcrfon  unarmed,  or  not  having  a  weapon  drawn 

if  he  die  in  fix  months 
Concealing  the  Death  of  a  Baftard  Child 
Malicioufly  maiming  or  disfiguring  any  perfon,  &c.  lying  in 

wait  for  the  purpofc,  See  page  257 
Sending  Threatening  Letters  (Black  A61) 
Riots  by  twelve  or  more,  and  not  difperfing  in  an  .hour  after 

proclamation 
Being  acceflaries  to  Felonies  deemed  capital 
Stealing  Woollen  Cloth  from  Tenter  Grounds 
Stealing  from  a  Ship  in  Diftrcfs 

Govefnment  Stores,  embezzling,  burning  or  deftroying  in 
Dock-Yards  j  in  certain  cafes,  See  pages  76,  77 

Challenging  Jiirorsabave  20  in  capital  felonies  i  or  (landing 
mute 

Cottons 
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Cottons  felling  with  forged  Stamps 

Deer-Stealing,  fccond  offence ;  or  ei'en  firft  offence  j  under 

the  Black  A£t,  not  ufually  enforced 
Uttering  counterfeit  Money,  third  offence 
Prifoners  under  lnfolvent  A£ts  guilty  of  perjury 
Deftroying  Silk  or  Velvet  in  the  loom;  or  the  Tools  for 

manufa&uring  thereof:  or  deftroying  Woollen  Goods, 

Racks  or  Tools,  or  entering  a  Houfe  for  that  .purpofc 
Servants  purloining  their  Mailer's  Goods,  value  401. 
Perfonating  Bail ;  or  acknowledging  fines  or  judgments  in 

another's  name 
Efcape  by  breaking  Prifon,  in  certain  cafes 
Attempting  to  kill  Privy  Counfellors,  &c# 
Sacrilege 

Smuggling  by  perfons  armed  ;  or  affembling  armed  for  that 

purpofe 
Robbery  of  the  Mail 

Deftroying  Turnpikes  or  Bridges,  Gates,  Weighing  Engines* 

Locks,  Sluices,  Engines  for  Draining  Marflics,  &c. 
Mutiny,  Defertion,  &c.  by  the  Martial  and  Statute  Law 
Soldiers  or  Sailors  enlifting  into  Foreign  Service 


2.  Crimes  denominated  Single  Felonies;  punijhable  tj 
Tranfportation,  Whipping,  Imprifontnent,  the  Pillory, 
and  Hard  Labour  in  Houfe s  of  Correction,  according  to 
the  Nature  of  the  Offence. 

The  Principal  of  which  are  the  following, 
Grand  Larceny,  which  comprehends  every  fpecies  of  Theft 

above  the  value  of  One  Shilling,  not  othcrwife  diftinguifhed. 
Receiving  or  buying  Stolen  Goods,  Jewels,  and  Plate,  See 

fage  182 

Ripping 
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>ing  and  Healing  Lead,  Iron,  Copper,  &c.  or  buying  or 
:eiving,  See  page  179 

ing  (or  receiving  when  ftblen)  Ore  from  Black  Lead 
ines 

ing  from  Furniihed  Lodgings 
ng  fire  to  Underwood 

ing  Letters,  or  deftroying  a  Letter  or  Packet,  or  advanc* 

y  the  Portage  and  fecreting  the  Money 

ezzling  Naval  Stores,  in  certain  cafes,  Seepages  76,  77 

r  Larcenies,  or  Thefts  under  one  Shilling 

iking  with  intent  to  Rob 

is  returning  after  being  ordered  out  of  the  kingdom 
ing  Filh  from  a  Pond  or  River — Fifhing  in  inclofe4 
>nds,  and  buying  ftolen  Filh 

ing  Roots,  Trees,  or  Plants,  of  the  value  of  $s.  orde- 
ring them 

ing  Children  with  their  Apparel 

ny,  or  Marrying  more  Wives  or  Hufbands  than  one 

3w  punilhable  by  tranfportation} 

ilting  and  Cutting,  or  Burping  Clothes  > 

iterfeiting  the  Copper  Coin,  &c. — See  page  120,  130, 

iage,  folemnizing  clandeftinely 

(laughter,  or  Killing  another  without  Malice;  &c.  See 
252 

ing  or  Stealing  Timber  Trees,  &c,  &c.  &c. 
ing  a  Shroud  out  of  a  Grave 

;rmen  carrying  too  many  paflengers  in  the  Thames,  if 
y  drowned 

fences  denominated  Mifdemeanors,  puni/hallf  by  Finef 
Imprifonment,  Whippings  and  the  Pillory. 

The  Principal  of  which  are  the  following. 
ry,  or  taking  a  falfe  Oath  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  &c. 

Frauds 
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Frauds,  by  *  Cheating*  Swindling  contrary  to  the  rules  of 

common  honcfty,  iic.  &c. 
Confpiracies  for  the  purpofe  of  injuring  or  defrauding  others. 
Affaults  by  linking  or  beating  another  perfon,  &c. 
Stealing  Dead  Bodies 

Stealing  Cabbages,  Turnips,  &c.  growing 
Cutting  and  ftealing  Wood  and  Trees 
Robbing  Orchards  and  Gardens 
Stealing  Deer  from  Forefts- 
Stealing  Dogs  * 

Setting  Fire  to  a  Houfe  to  defraud  the  Infurance  Office 
Making  and  Selling  Fire  Works  and  Squibs 
Throwing  the  fame  when  on  fire  about  the  ttreets 
Uttering  Bafe  Money 

Selling  Bafe  Money  under  its  denominated  value 
Embezzlement  in  the  Woollen,  Silk,  and  other  Manufachires 
Offences  by  Artificers  and  Servants  in  various  Trades 
Combinations  and  Confpiracies  forjaifing  the  price  of  Wages 
Smuggling  Run  Goods,  and  other  Frauds  relative  to  the  Ex- 

cife  and  Cuftoms 
Keeping  Bawdy  Houfes  and  other  Diforderly  Houfes  ; 


^DLE  and  Diforderly  Pcrfons  defcribed  by  the  AS!  of  the 
xjth  Geo.  II.  cap.  &  and  fubfequent  Afts ;  punifhable 
with  one  Month1*  Imprifonment — namely 

1.  Perfons  threatening  to  run  away  and  leave  their  wives  and 
children  on  the  Parifli 

2.  Pcrfons  who  tipple  in  AJe  Houfes,  and  ncgte&  their  Fa- 
milies, &c.  as  defcribed  in  the  3d  Geo.  Ill,  cap.  45. 

j.  Perfons  who  fliall  unlawfully  return  to  the  Parifli  or  place 
from  which  they  have  been  legally  removed,  without 
bringing  a  Certificate 

4.  Perfons,  who  not  having  wherewithal  to  maintain  them-* 

felves, 
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felves,  live  idly  without  employment,  and  refufe  to  work 
for  the  ufual  Wages 
5.  Perfons  begging  in  the  ftreets,  highways,  &c. 


Rogues  and  Vagabonds  defcribed  by  the  /aid  Aft  of 
the  ijfb  Geo.  II.  cap.  5.  and  fubfequent  Atis ; 
punifhable  by  Six  Months'  Imprifonment — namely — 

1*  Perfons  going  about  as  Patent  Gatherers,  or  Gatherers  of 
Alms,  under  pretence  of  Lofs  by  Fire,  or  other  cafualty 

2.  Fencers,  Bearwards,  Strolling  Players  of  Interludes,  or 
other  Entertainments 

3.  Minftrels,  (except  thofe  licenfed  by  the  Lord  Dutton  in 
Chefhire) 

4.  Perfons  pretending  to  be,  and  wandering  in  the  habit  of, 
Gypfeys 

5.  Fortune-Tellers,  pretending  Skill  in  Phyfiognomy,  Palm^ 
iftry,  &c.  or  ufing  any  fubtle  craft  to  deceive  and  impofc 
on  others 

6.  Perfons  playing  or  betting  at  any  unlawful  Games  or  Plays 

7.  Perfons  who  runaway,  and  leave  theirWives  and  Children 
upon  the  Parifh 

8.  Petty  Chapmen  and  Pedlars  wandering  abroad  without  a 
Licence 

9.  Perfons  wandering  abroad,  and  lodging  in  Ale-Houfes, 
Out-Houfes,  or  the  open  Air,  and  not  giving  a  good  ac- 
count of  themfelves 

10.  Perfons  wandering  abroad,  and  pretending  to  be  Soldiers 
or  Sailors,  without  proper  Certificates  from  their  Officers, 
or  Teftimonials  from  Magiftrates 

11.  Perfons  wandering  abroad,  pretending  to  go  to  wprk  in 
Harveft,  without  a  proper  Certificate  from  the  Parifh. 

12.  Perfons  having  Implements  of  Houfe-breaking  or  Often- 
live  Weapons,  with  a  Felonious  Intent. 

T  1 3.  Perfons 
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13.  Perfons  concerned  in  illegal  Lottery  Tranfa&ions,  as  cfe- 
y    fcribcd  m  the  Lottery  Ads,  27th,  33d,  34th,  and  35th, 
Geo.  JIL 

Incorrigible  Rocues; punijhable with  Tzvo  Tears' 
Jmprifonment  and  Whippings  or  Tranfportation  for 
Seven  Year if  they  break  out  of  Prifon — namely — 

1.  Perfons  ftiled  End-Gatherers,  buying,  ccille&ing,  or  re- 
ceiving Ends  of  Yarn  in  the  Woollen  Branch,  againft  the 
flat.  13  Geo.  I.  cap.  23. 

fi.  Perfons,  who  being  Rogues  and  Vagabonds,  have  efcaped 
after  being  apprehended,  or  who  (hall  refufe  to  be  examined 
by  a  Magiftrate,  or  who  lhall  gite  a  falfe'account  of  them- 
felves  after  being  warned  of  their  puiiifhment 

3.  Perfons  who  ihall  efcape  out  of  any  Houfe  of  Corredion 
before  the  period  of  their  Imprifonmcnt  expires 

4.  Perfons,  who  being  once  puniflied  as  Rogues  and  Vaga- 
bonds, ihall  again  commit  the  fame  offence. 

£3r  There  are  a  great  many  other  trivial  Offences  denominated 
Mi/demeanors ,  fubjed  to  pecuniary  Fines,  which  it  Is  not 
tiecejjary  at  prefent  to  enumerate. 

The  Crimes  mentioned  in  the  firfl  and  fecond 
clafles  of  the  foregoing  Enumeration  (except  Petty 
Larceny)  are  always  tried  by  the  Superior  Courts  : — 
The  offences  fpecified  in  the  third  clafs,  as  alfo  Petty 
Larceny,  and  every  fpecies  of  mifdemeanor  and  va- 
grancy, are  generally  tried,  (with  fome  few  exceptions) 
by  the  Julliccs  in  their  General  and  Quarter  Seflionsf 
where*  in  certain  cafes  in  Middlefex,  they  afct  under 

a  com* 
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a  totttmiffiort  of  Oyer  and  Terminer.— The  Magi- 
flrates  in  Petty  Seflions,  and  in  fevered  in  fiances  a 
Jingle  Magi/ira/e,  have  alfo  the  power  of  convi&ing  in 
a  fumraary  way,  for  a  variety  of  fmall  mifdemeanors* 
,  and  aft^of  vagrancy;  and  of  punifliing  the  delinquents 
with  fene  and  imprifonment. 

It  generally  happens  in  the  Metropolis,  that  out 
fcf  from  2006  to  2  £00  prifoners  who  are  tried  for  dif- 
ferent crimes^  in  the  various  Courts  of  Juftice,  above 
5-6th  parts  are  for  larcenies*  afts  of  vagrancy,  and 
fmaller  offences ;  where  the  Benefit  of  Clergy  either 
attaches,  or  does  not  apply  at  all. — The  major  part  are, 
df  courfe,  returned  upon  Society,  after  a  fhort  imprifon- 
Inent,  or  fome  corporal  punifhment>  too  frequently 
to  renew  their  depredations  on  the  Public. — But  a  va(t 
proportion  (as  has  already  been  fhewn)  are  always  ac* 
quitted*. 

In  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  proportion 
of  the  more  atrocious  offenders  tried  at  the  Old 

*  All  endeavours  towards  the  prevention  of  crimes  will  ever  be. 
attended  with  unconquerable  difficulty ,  until  fome  general  Houfe  of 
Induftry  can  be  eftablifhed  in  tht  Metropolis;  where  perlbnj  dif- 
charged  for  petty  offences,  as  well  as  ft  rangers,  and  others  out  of 
work,  may  have  an  /opportunity  of  finding,  at  leaft  a  temporary 
employment,  fufficlent  to  maintain  them. — An  Inftitution  of  this 
fort  would  be  a  work  of  great  charity  and  humanity;  and  it  is 
earneftly  to  be  hoped,  that  the  view  of  the  fubjed  given  in  this 
Work  may  induce  men  of  opulence  and  philanthropy  to  fct  oa  foot 
an  EftablHhment  calculated  to^rombtc  fuch  a  multitude  of  good 
and  ufefnl  obje&sf  ;  more  efpecially  as  with  proper  management 
it  would  very  foon  pay  itfelf. 

+  Vide  Chap.  V,  page  92  3c  the  Note. 

T  a  Bailey  ; 


Bailey ;  the  number  acquitted ;  and  the  fpecific  pu- 
nifhments  infli&ed  on  the  different  offences  in  cafe 
of  convi&ion,  one  year  has  been  felefled;  a  year  in 
which  it  was  natural  to  expeft  from  the  immenfe,  and 
indeed,  unparalleled  bounties  which  were  given  for 
feamen  and  foldiers,  that  die  number  of  thieves  and 
criminals  would  be  greatly  reduced, — namely— -from 
the  month  of  Aprils  17939  to  the  month  of  Aprils  1794* 
~including  eight  Seffions  at  the  Old  Bailey  :— 

The  following  Table  fliews  in  what  manner  1060 
prifoners,  put  on  their  trials  during  that  period,  were 
difpofed  of. 
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Tu  us  it  appears,  thai  in  one  year,  out  of  1060 
prifoners,  only  493  were  putiiftied;  of  whom,  197 
after  a  temporary  confinement,  would  return  upon  the 
Public,  with  little  profpeft  of  being  better  difpofed  to 
be  ufefulto  Society,  than  before. 

But  this  is  not  all,— for  according  to  die  prefent 
Syftem,  out  of  about  "one  hundred  who  are,  upon  an 
average  every  year,  doomed  to  fufFer  the  punifhment 
of  death,  four  fifths  or  more  are  generally  pardoned* 
either  on  condition  of  being  tranfyorted,  or'  of  going 
into  His  MajeRy's  fervice,  and  not  feldom  without  any 
condition  at  all. 

Hence  it  is,  that,  calculating  on  all  the  different 
chances,  encouragements  to  commit  crimes  aQually 
arife  out  of  the  Syftem  intended  for  their  prevention; 
— mfirftifrom  the  hope  of  avoiding  dctcftionand  appreben- 
fion  r—fecmd)  ofefcaping  cwviclion,  from  the  means  ufed 
to  vitiate  and  fuborti  the  evidence third,  from  the  mercy 
of  the  Jury,  in  confidering  the  punifhment  too  fevere 
and fourth,  from  the  interefi  of  perfons  of  rank  or  confide* 
ration,  applying  (under  circumjiances  where  humanity  be- 

*  As  punifhment  became  more  mild,  clemency  and  pardons 
became  less  neccnary.— -Clemency  is  a  virtue  that  ought  to  ihtne  in 
the  code,  and  not  in  the  private  judgment. — The  Prirtce  in  pardon- 
ing gives  up  the  Public  Security  in  favour  of  an  individual;  and  by 
the  exercife  of  this  fpecies  of  benevolence  proclaims  a  public  ad  of 
impunity. — Let  the  Executors  of  the  Laws  be  inexorable  :  but  let 
the  Lcgiflaturc  be  tender,  indulgent  and  humane. 

Biccakia*  Cap.  46* 
1  t  ~  c  owes 
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comes  the  friend  of  every  perfon  domed  to  die),  for  the 
interference  of  Royal  Mercy  >  by  Pardons. 

God  Forbid  that  the  Author  of  thefe  pages  fliould 
do  fo  much  violence  to  liis  own  feelings,  as  to  convey 
an  idea  hoftile  to  the  extenfion  of  that  amiable  Prero- 
gative vetted  in  The  Sovereign;  and  which  HisMajefty 
has  exercifed  with  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  feelings, 
of  Humanity,  and  a  merciful  difpofition  truly  charae- 
teriftic  of  the  mind  of  a  great  and  good  King. 

These  animadverfions  are  by  no  means  pointed 
againft  the  exercife  of  a  Privilege  fo  benign,  and  even 
fo  necefTary,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Criminal  Law  ; 
—They  regard  only  the  impofitions  which  have  been 
praQifedupon  fo  many  well-intentioned,  refpe&able, 
and  amiable  Chara&ers,  who  have,  from  motives  of 
humanity,  interested  themfelves  in  obtaining  free  par- 
don for  Cottviffsi  or  pardons  on  condition  of  going  into 
the  Army  or  Navy.* 

If  thefe  humane  '  individuals,  who  exert  them- 
fefves  in  applications  of  this  fort,  were  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  one  half  of  the  grots  impofitions  prac- 
tifed  upon  the  credulity,  or  of  the  extent  of  the  evil 
confequences  anting  &>  Society  from  fuch  pardons* 
they  would' fh udder  at  the  extent  of  the  cruelty  exer- 
cifed towards  the  Public,  and  even,  in  many  inftances* 
to  the  Convids  themfelves>by  this  falfe  humanity. 

In  a  Country,  where,  from  the  great  caution 
which  mingles  in  that  part  of  the  Criminal  Ju- 

*  Sec  Intfoduftion  page  24—26* 

tifprudenee 
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Jurifprudence  which  relates  to  the  trial  of  Offenders,— 
it  is  (carcel)  poflible  that  an  honed  or  an  innocent 
perfon  can  be  convifted  of  a  capital  offence.* — It 
would  feem  to  be  a  good  criterion,  that  the  Royal 
Mercy  fhould  only  be  extended  on  two  indifpenfable 
conditions. 

1.  That  the  Convicl  under  fentence  of  death  Jhould>  for  the 
fake  of  Public  Juflicey  (and  to  deter  others  from  the  com- 
mijjion  of  crimes  J  dif cover  all  his  accomplices,  and  the  rob- 
beries or  other  crimes  he  has  committed. 

2.  That  be  fhould  be  tranf ported  ;  or  make  retribution  to  the 
parties  he  has  injured  by  being  kept  at  hard  labour  for 
life;  or  until  ample  fecurity  Jhall  be  given  for  good  beha- 
viour) after  fuch  retribution  is  made. 

The  precaution  not  having  been  ufed  of  know- 
ing/or certain,  before;  pardons  t  were  granted,  whether 

*  It  is  not  here  meant  to  fay  there  have  not  been  fome  inflan- 
ccs,  and  even  one  of  a  recent  date,  where  an  innocent  man  may  be 
convi&ed;  but  they  are  certainly  very  rare,  and  when  difcoveredj 
the  Royal  m«rcy,  of  courfe,  relieves  the  unfortune  perfon, 

+  Pardons  granted  from  Auguft  1792,  to  June  1794, 
Free  pardons         -  -  •  5*4 

Conditionally  pardoned,  partly  for  tranfportation, 

and  partly  for  the  Army,  -  -  696 

Sentences  remitted,  -  -  74 

Pardons  from  December  Seffion?,  1 794,  to  Oftober 

Seflions,  1799* 
Free  pardons  -  ,  1 '% 

Pardoned  on  condition  of  ferving  the  King,  129 
Judgment  refpited  on  the  fame  condition  39 

 •  168 

Aggregate  Total  100a  pardoned. 

the 
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the  parties  were  fit  for  His  Majclty's  fervice  or  not  - 
the  Convi&s  themfelves  carefully  concealingevery  kind 
of  bodily  infirmity  .; — and  the  pardons  containing  no 
eventual  condition  of  ultimate  Tranfportation,  in  cafe 
the  jierfons  fhould  be  found  unfit  for  the  Army  or 
Navy ; — the  refult  has  been,  that  many  Convicts,  who 
are  now  actually  Thieves  upon  the  Town,  were  aim  oft 
inftantly  thrown  back  upon  the  Public. — Some,  even 
before  they  wereattefted,  in  confequence  of  thedifco- 
very  of  bodily  incapacity,  and  others,  in  a  very  fiiort 
time  after  they  had  gone  into  the  Navy  or  Army,  from 
the  like  unfitnefs  being difcovered ; — from  fome  artful 
device  praflifed  to  procure  a  difcharge — or  from  de- 
fcrtion. — A  profeffed  Thief  is  never  deficient  in  that 
fpeciesof  artifice  and  refource  which  is  neceflary  to> 
rid  him  of  any  incumbrance. 

This,  however,  is  feldom  taken  into  the  calcula- 
tion when  Humanity  urges  philanthropic  Characters  to 
intereft  themfelves  in  behalf  of  Criminals;  nor  could 
it  perhaps  otherwife  have  been  known,  or  believed, 
that  fo  many  of  thdfe  outcafts  of  Society  have  found 
means  again  to  mingle  with  the  mafs  of  the  People. 

What  impreffion  muft  thefe  faQs  make  on  the 
intelligent  mind  ? — will  they  not  warrant  the  following 
conclufions  ? 

1.  That  every  individual,  reftored  to  Society  in  this  way,  is  the 
means  of  affording  a  fpecies  of  encouragement,,  peculiarly 
calculated  to  bring  others  into  the  fame  dreadful  fituation, 

.  from  which  the  unhappy  Convi<$  is  thus  refcued. 

2.  That  for  this  reafon  ever)'  pardon  grantedr  without  fome 

Mer 
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-  lefier  punifhment,  or  removing  the  con vicls  from  Society  4 
is  a  link  broken  in  the  chain  of  ju  ft  ice,  by  annihilating  that 
united  ftrength  with  binds  the  whole  together. 

g.  That  by  removing  the  terror  of  punifhments  by  frequent 
pardons,  the  defign  of  the  Law  is  rendered  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  ineffe&ual ;  the  lives  of  perfons  executed  are  thrown 
away,  bei Ag  facrificed  rather  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Law  than 
to  the  good  of  the  Public ;  and  no  other  advantage  is  receiv- 
ed than  by  getting  rid  of  one  thief,  whofe  place,  (under 
prefent  circumftances,)  will  fpcedily  be  fupplied  by 
another.* 

Nothing  can  fan&ion  the  punifhment  of  death 
for  crimes  (hort  of  murder,  but  the  terror  of  the  example 
operating  as  a  means  of  prevention. — It  is  upon  this 
principle  alone  that  one  man  is  facrificed  to  the  prefer* 
'  vation  of  thoufands. — Executions,  therefore,  beingrx- 
hibited  as  feldom  as  a  regard  to  the  public  intereft  really 
required,  ought  to  be  rendered  as  terrific  and  Jolemn  to 
tlie  eyes  of  the  People  as  poffible. 

The  punifhment  now  in  ufe,  confidcred  in  point 
of  law  to  be  next  to  that  of  deprivation  of  life,  is 
9 T  ranfportation. 

*  That  able  and  excellent  Magiftrate,  the  late  Henry  Field- 
ing,  Efq.  (to  whofe  zeal  and  exertions  in  the  exercife  of  the  duties 
of  a  Juftice  of  th«  Peace,  in  the  Metropolis,  the  Public  were  under 
infinite  obligations)— roaoifefted,  half  a  century  ago,  how  much  he 
was  imprcfled  with  the  injuries  arifing  from  frequent  pardons.— 
-  Thofe  who  will  contemplate  the  character  and  conduit  of  this 
valuable  mm,  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother,  the  late  Sir  John  Field- 
ing, will  fincerely  lament  that  their  excellent  ideas,  and  accurate 
and  cxtenfive  knowledge  upon  every  fubjeft  connected  with  the 
Police  of  the  Metropolis,  and  of  the  Means  of  preventing  crimes 
were  not  rendered  more  ufeful  to  the  Public.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
htwevtr,  that  it  is  not  even  yet  too  late. 

It 
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It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Parliament 
authorifed  thisfpecies  of  Punifhment  in  the  year  1718 
—when  the  general  plan  of  fending  Convifts  to  the 
American  Plantations  was  firft  adopted— This  Syftem 
continued  for  56  years;    during  which  period,  and 
until  the  commencement  of  the  American  War,  in  1775$ 
great  numbers  of  Felons  were  fent  chiefly  to  <the  Pro- 
vince of  Maryland. — The  rigid  discipline  which  the 
colonial  Laws  authorifed  the  matters  •  to  exercife  over 
fervants,  joined  to  the  profpc£ls  which  agricultural  pur- 
fuits,  after  fome  experience  was  acquired,  held  out  to 
thefe  OutcaJiS)  tended  to  reform  the  chief  part;  and  after 
the  expiration  of  their  fervitude,  they  mingled  in  the 
Society  of  the  Country,  under  circumftances  highly  be- 
neficial to  themfelves  and  even  to  the  Colony.  Poffeffed 
in  general  (as  every  adroit  thief  mutt  be)  of  good  na- 
tural abilities,  they  availed  themfelves  of  the  habits  of 
induflry  they  acquired  in  the  years  of  their  fervitude —  % 
became  farmers  and  planters  on  their  own  account; 
and  many  of  them,  fucccecling  in  thefe  purfuits,  not 
only  acquired  that  degree  of  refpcflability  which  is 
attached  to  property  and  induftry;  but  alfo  in  their 
turn  became  patters,  and  purchafed  the  fervitude  of 
future  Tr^nfports  fent  out  for  falc.t 

The 

#  By  the  A&s  4  George  I.  c.  1 1,  and  6  George  I,  c.  13, 
the  perfons  contracting  for  the  tranfportation  of  con v  ids  to  the  Co- 
lonies, or  their  afligns,  had  an  intereft  in  the  fcrvice  of  each,  for 
feven  or  fourteen  years,  according  to  the  term  of  tranfportation. 

+  For  forae  years,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Ame» 
rican  War,  the  adjudged  fcrviccs  of  convifts  became  fo  valuable  in 

Maryland  ' 
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Th  e  Convifts  having  accumulated  greatly  in  ihe 
year  1776,  and  the  imercourfe  with  America '  being 
Ihut  up,  it  became  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  refort  to 
fome  other  expedient;  and  m  the  choice  of  difficul- 
ties the  Syftem  of  the  Hulks  was  fuggefted,  and  firft 
adopted  under  the  authority  of  an  Aft  of  the  16th  of 
fiis  prcfent  Majcfty. 

The  Lcgiffature,  uncertain  with  regard  to  the 
fuccefs  of  this  new  fpecics  of  punifhment,  and  wifhing 
10  make  other  experiments,  by  an  Aft  of  the  fame 
Seflion*  empowered  the  JuTHccs  of  every  county  in  En- 
gland to  prepare  Houfcs  ofCorreftion  for  the  reception, 
of  Convifts  under  fentence  of  death,  to  whorrt  his  Ma- 
jcfty fhould  extend  his  Royal  Mercy,  to  be  kept  at  hard 
labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  tdn  years. 

The  fame  Aft,  among  many  other  excellent  regu- 
lations, ordered  the  Convifts  to  be  kept  feparate,  and 
pot  allowed  to  mix  with  any  offenders  convifted  of 
crimes  lefs  than  Larceny— and  that  they  (hould  be 
fed  with  coarfe,  inferior  food,  water,  and  fmall  beer, 
without  permilfion  to  have  any  other  food,  diink,  or 
cloathing,  than  that  allowed  by  tHe  Aft,  under  certain  pe- 
nalties   -they  were  to  be  clothed  at  the  public  expence. 

Maryland,  that  contra&s  were,  made  to  convey  them  without  any 
•  expence  whatfoever  to  Government,  who  had  formerly  allowed  cl. 
»  head  :  For  the  reafons  already  afligncd,  they  generally  were  more 
adroit  and  had  better  abilities  than  rhofe  who  voluntarily  engaged 
fhemfelves  to  go  to  America. 

*  16  George  III.  cap,  43,  fcc\  ift,  3d,  and  1 1  rh. 

An* 
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And  as  an  encouragement  to  thefe  delinquents 
while  fuch  as  refufed  to  work  were  to  receive  corporal 
punifhmcnt,  thofe  who  behaved  well  had  not  only  the 
profpeQ  held  out  of  fhortening  the  period  of  their  con- 
finement, but  alfo  were  to  receive  decent  clothes,  and 
a  fum  of  money  not  lefs  than  forty  fallings,  nor  more 
than  five  pounds,  when  difcharged. 

This  very  falutary  Aft  was  followed  up,  three 
years  afterwards,  by  another  Statute,  (19  George  Ill- 
cap.  74)  which  had  two  very  important  obje&s  in 
view. 

The  firft  was  to  ereft,  in  fome  convenient  com- 
mon or  wafte  ground,  in  either  of  the  counties  of 
Middlefex,  Etfex,  Kent,  of  Surry,  Two  large  Peniten- 
tiary Houfes,  the  one  to  hold  600  male,  and  the  other 
300  female  Conviffs,  with  proper  fioreboufes,  workboufes, 
and  lodging  rooms  ;  an  infirmary,  chapel*  and  burying 
ground ;  a  prifon,  kitchen  garden,  and  airing  grounds  z 
with  proper  offices,  and  other  neceffary  apartments. 

The  expence  of  thefe  grounds  and  erefiions  was 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  Treafury;  and  his  Majefty  was 
empowered  to  appoint  thrfee  perfons  as  a  Committee  of 
Management  for  regulating  the  Eftablifhment  3  under 
the  controul  of  the  Juftices  of  the  Peacfe  of  the  County, 
and  Judges  of  Affize,  with  power  to  appoint  a  clerk, 
governor,  chaplain,  furgeon,  or  apothecary  ^  Jlore  keepers* 
and  tafk  mafters  :  and  alfo  a  matron  for  the  females-— 
and  tp  allow  falaries  to  each,  which  were  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  profits  of  the  work,  to  be 'performed  by  the 
Convifts. 

As 
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As  foon  as  the  buildings  fhould  be  completed* 
the  Court,  before  whom  any  perfon  was  ednvifted  for 
a  tranfportable  offence,  might,  in  lieu  theerof,  order 
the  prifoner  to  be  punifhed  by  confinement,  in  any  of 
thefe  Penitentiary  Houfes,  there  to  be  kept  to  hard  la* 
bour  in  the  proportion  of  $yeats  Inftcad  of  7  years1 
tranfpoftatioti)  and  not  exceeding  7  years  in  lieu  of  14 
years1  tranfportatien ;  Hmitingat  the  fame  time  the  num- 
ber of  Convifts  to  be  fent  annually  from  the  Circuits  in 
the  Country,  and  from  the  different  Seflions  in  the. 
Metropolis. 

This  Aft  lays  down  various  fpecific  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Eftablifhment,  and  for  the  employe 
ment  of  the  Prifoners;  and  the  following  works,  as  be- 
ing of  the  moft  fervile  kindx  and  leaft  liable,  to  be 
fpoiled  by  ignQrance,  negleft,  or  obftinacyj  arc  felcft- 
cd,  namely  <  ■         •  ' 

1.  Treading  in  a  wheel  for  moving  iriachinery. 

2.  Drawing  in  a  capftan,  for  turning  a  mill  or 


engine. 


3.  Sawing  ftone  8.  Making  cordage 

4.  Volifhing  marble  g.  Picking  oakum 

5.  Beating  hemp  10.  Weaving  facks 
6*  Rafping  logwood  /  11.  Knitting  nets* 

, 7.  Chopping  rags  &c.  &c. 

The  food  of  the  different  ofFendcrs,  as  in  the 
former  Aft,  was  limited  to  bread  and  any  coarfemeat, 
with  water  and  final  1  beer  y  and  tlx:  Prifoners  were  to 
be  clothed  in  uniform  apparel,  with  badges  affixed, 
agreeable  to  the  Inftitution. 

Certain 
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Cirtain  other  rules  wete  efyablifhed  for  the  dif- 
tipline  of  the  houfes,  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  by  his  Majefty ;  who  were  to 
attend  every  fortnight,  and  to  have  power  to  reward 
fuch  offenders  as  (hould  appear  moll  diligent  and  me- 
ritorious, by  giving  them  a  part  of  their  earnings,  to  be  % 
applied  for  the  ufe  of  themfelves  and  families. 

And  when  an  offender  fhould  be  discharged,  de- 
cent clothing  was  to  be  delivered  to  him ;  with  a  fum 
✓  of  money  for  prefent  fubfrftence,  not  lefs  than  twenty 
Jhillings,  nor  more  than  three  pounds. 

The  fecond  purpofe  of  this  Aft  (and  which  is  die  , 
only  part  of  it  which  was  ever  carried  into  effect)  re- 
gards the  continuation  of  the  Syftem  of  the  Hulks. 

It  declares  that  for  the  more  effectual  punifh- 
ment  of  atrocious  male  offenders  liable  to  be  trans- 
ported, the  Court  may  order  fucfi  Convi&s  as, are  of 
proper  age,  and  free  from  bodily  infirmity,  to  be 
puniflied  by  being  kept  on  board  fhips  or  veffels ;  and 
employed  in  hard  labour  in  raifing  fand,  foil,  and 
gravel,  and  .cleanfing  the  River  Thames,  or  any 
other  river,  or  port,  approved  of  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  or  in  any  other  works  upon  the  banks  or  ftiores  of 
the  fame,  under  the  direftion  of  fuperintendants  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Juftices,  for  a  term  not  lefs  than  one 
year,  nor  more  than  five  ;  except  any  offender  be  lia- 
ble to'tranfportation  for  14  years,  in  which  cafe  his 
punifhment  may  be  commuted  for  7  years  on  board 
the  liulks. 

The  mod?  of  fceding'is  the  lame  as  already  ex- 

.  plained, 
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plained^  and  the  clothing  is  to  be  at  the  difcretion  of 
the  fuperintendant.  A  fimilar  difcipline,  varied  only 
by  local  circumftances,  is  alfo  eftabliflied;  and  on 
the  difcharge  of  any  of  the  convifts,  they  are  to  re- 
ceive for  prefent  fubfiftencd  from  20s.  to  3I.  according 
to  circumftances. 

Th  e  concluding  part  of  the  A£L  obliges  the  gover- 
nors and  fuperintendants  of  the  two  Eftablifliments  to 
make  annual  returns  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench:  and 
alfo  authorifes  His  Majefty  to  appoint  an  Infpeflor  of 
the  two  Penitentiary  Houfes,  of  the  fevered  Vfjftls  or 
bulks  on  the  River  Thames ;  and  of  all  the  other  gaols  and 
places  of  criminal  confinement  within  the  City  of  London 
and  County  of  Middlefex\  thcfelnfpe&ors  are  perfonally 
to  vifit  every  fuch  place  of  confinement  at  leaft  once  a 
quarter,  to  examine  into  the  particulars  of  each,  and 
to  make  a  return  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  the 
fate  of  the  buildings — the  conduft  of  the  officers — trxeatr 
ment  of  the  prifoners — [late  of  their  earnings  and  ex- 
pences — and  to  follow  up  this  by  a  report  to  both 
itoufes  of  Parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  Cach 
Seffion.* 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  neither  of  thefe 
two  falutary  Afts,  fo  far  as  regarded  Penitentiary  Houfesi 
which  feemed  to  hold  out  fo  fair  a  profpeft  of  employ- 
ing  convifts,  in  purfuits  conne&ed  with  productive 

*  The  very  ufeful  Syftem  of  Infpe&ion  here  alluded  to,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  at  leaft  generally  followed  up : — if  properly 
executed,  unfpeakable  benefits  to  the  Public  would  unque ft ionably 
refult  from  it* 

,  '  labour^, 
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,  taioury  induftry^  and  ultimate  reformation^  without  fend- 
ing theraout  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  carried  ef- 
fettually  into  execution  j — for  in  the  year  1784,  the 
Syftem  of  Tranfportation  was  again  revived,  by  the  fitl 
of  the  24th  Geo.  III.  flat.  2.  cap,  56 ;  "  which  em- 
powers the  Court,  before  whom  a  male  felon  {hall  be 
convifted,  to  order  the  prifonerto  be  tranfported  be- 
yond feas,  either  within  His  Majefty's  dominions  or 
elfewhere ;  and  his  fervice  to  be  afligned  to  the  con- 
tractor who  fhall  undertake  fuch  tranfportation." 

Th  e  lame  AS  continues  the  Syftem  of  the  Hulks 
for  a  further  length  of  time ;  by  dire&ing  the  removal 
of  Convi&s,  uncjer  fentence  of  death,  and  reprieved  by 
His  Majefty,  and  alfo  fuch  as  are  under  fentence  of 
tranfportation  (being  free  from  infc&ious  diforders)  to 
other  places  of  confinement,  cither  inland,  or  on  board 
of  any  (hip  or  veffcl  in  the  river  Thames,  or  any  other 
navigable  river ;  and  fc>  continue  them  fo  confined  un-. 
til  tranfported  according  to  law,  or  until  the  expiration 
of  the  term  of  the  fentence.  (hould  ptherwife  entitle 
them  to  their  liberty. 

Th  ts  plan  of  Tranfportation,  through  the  medium 
of  contraftors,  (although  fome  felons  were  fent  to 
Africa)  does  not  appear  to  have  anfwered ;  from  the 
great  difficulty  of  finding  any  fituation,  fince  the  Re- 
volution in  America,  where  the  fervice  of  Convifts 
could  be  rendered  produftive  or  profitable  to  Mer- 
chants, whq'would  undertake  to  tranfport  them  ;  and 
hence  arofe  the  idea  of  making  an  Eftabliftimcnt  for 
thefe  outcafts  of  Society  in  the  infant  colopv  of  New 
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South  Wales,  to  which  remote  region  it  was  at  length 
determined  to  tranfport  atrocious  offenders. — Accord- 
ingly, in  the  year  1787,  an  Aft  paffed,  (27  Geo.  III. 
cap.  2,)  authorizing  the  ellablifhment  of  a  Court  of 
Judicature  for  the  trial  of  offenders  who  fhould  be 
tranfported  to  New  South  Wales. 

Another  Aft  of  the  following  year,  (28  Geo. 
III. cap.  24J  empowered  His  Majefty,  under  his  Royal 
SignvManual,  to  authorize  any  perfon  to  make  con- 
trafts  for  the  Tranfpoi  tation  of  offenders,  and  to  direft 
to  whom  fecurity  fhould  be  given  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  contract. 

By  the  Aft  of  30  Geo.  III.  cap.  47,  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Settlement  may  remit  the  punifliment  of 
offenders  there :  and  on  a  certificate  from  him  their 
names  fliall  be  inferted  in  the  next  General  Pardon. 

Under  thefc  various  lcgiflative  regulations,  the 
two  Syftems  of  Punifliment,  namely,  the  Hulks  and 
T ranfpor tation  to  New  South  Wales,  have  been  autho- 
rized and  carried  into  execution. 

,  The  Sy  ftcm  of  the  Hulks  commenced  on  the  1 2th 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  1776*;  and  from  that  time 
until  the  12th  of  December  1795,  comprehending  a 
period  of  nineteerf  years,  7999  convicts  have  been  or- 
dered to  be  punifhed  by  hard  labour  on  the  river 
Thames,  and  Langfton  and  Portfmouth  harbours,  which 
are  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner. 

*  In  a  financial  view,  the  fyftem  of  tho  Hulks  is  entitled  to 
very  ferious  attention ;  from  the  year  1 776  to  1 789,  £220,873  was 
,  expended  in  maintaining  the  Convifts  on  the  Thames* 

Sir  John  Sinclair9!  Wft.  Revenue^  Vol.  II.  page  89. 
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1.  Convi&s  ordered  to  hard  labour  on  the 
River  Thames,  from  12th  July  1776  to  the 

12th  January,  1778   -  2024 

2.  Convi&s,  under  jentence  of  Tranfporfation, 

Sut  on  Board  the   Hulks  on  the  River 
"hames,  from  11th  January  1783,  to  lath 
December  1795  — '■ —  4775 

3.  Dedufty  under  fentence  of  Transportation, 
put  on  board  the  Hulks  in  Langfton  and 
Portfmouth  Harbours,  received  from  the 
Hulks,  at  Woolwich,  on  the  20th  of  Jujie 

1791    —  466 


Additional  Convifts  fent  from  different  pri- 
fons  to  Portfmouth  and  Langfton  from  1791, 
to  lft  December  1795  —  1200 

To  which  add  thofe  fromWoolwich  as  above  466 
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1666 
Total  799^ 


Of  the  above  Convifts  there  have  been 

Difcharged    1610 

Pardoned  —  - —  790 

Efcaped     ,      130 

  853° 

Removed  to  other  Gaols    <  17 

Tranfported  to  New  South  Wales  —  2207 
Died*      i946 

6700 

And  there  remain  in  the  Hulks  on  the 

Thames    £«3 

And  at  Langfton  Harbour  — * —  776 

  1299 

Total  as  above  7999 

•  A  malignant  fever,  at  one  period,  carried,  off  a  vaft  number, 
in  fpite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it. 
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The  1 2dg  now  on  board  the  Hulks  will,  according  to  their  fcrftence, 

be  discharged  in 

the  following  proportions : — 

From  Woolwich. 

Conv. 

Langfton  Harbour,  Codt. 

Anno  1 796  — 

3 

Anno  1796 

—  *S 

1798  — 

29 

1797 

*   —  7 

1799  — 

183 

1798 

—  79 

1800  — 

142 

1799 

—  200 

1801  — 

S2 

1800 

—  150 

1  So  j 

34 

.  :8or 

—  no 

1806 

S 

1802 

—  106 

1807 

6 

4  Sot.  — 

2 

For  Life  99 

For  Life     67         '  Total  776 

  At  Woolwich  523 

Total  5*3   

1299 


The  Cdntra&ors  for  the  Convifls  at  Woolwich 
and  Langfton  Harbour,  (as  appears  from  documents 
laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Commons)  entered  into-  an 
agreement  with  the  Lords  of  .the  Treafury,  obliging 
themfelves  for  the  conji deration  of  is.  $d.  per  day, 
(being  £22  i6j.  $d.  a  year  for  each  Convict,)  to  pro- 
vide at  their  own  coft  or  charges,  one  or  more  Hulks, 
to  keep  the  fame  in  proper  repair,  to  provide  proper 
Ships'  Companies  for  the  fafe  Cuftody  of  fuch  Con- 
vifts ;  and  fufficient  ij\etf>  drink,  clothing,  and  medical 
ajfiftance,  for  the  Convi&s  j  as  alfo  to  fuilain  all  other 
charges  (excepting  the  expence  of  iheCbaplain,  Coroner, 
aijd  bounties  to  difcharge  Convifts  :*)  obeying,  at  the 

*  This  expence,  by  an  account  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Com. 
mons,  for  one  Year,  ending  the  15th  Feb,  17929  appears  tobc— 

Expence  of  Chaplain,  Coroner,  and  Bounties  for  Con- 

vitts  at  Wool wich    221    17  4 

At  Langfton  and  Portfmouth  Harbours  j  53    19  & 


Total  £375    17  o 
fame 
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fame  time*  all  the  orders  of  His  Majefty's  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department)  refpeCt- 
ing  the  Convi£ts. 

The  terms  of  thefe  laftcontra&s  appear  to  be  as 
favourable  for  Government  as  could  reafortably  be  ex-* 
pc&ed,  under  all  circumftances;  and  the  advantages  to 
the  Public  are  the  more  prominent;  as  it  appears  from 
the  fame  documents  laid  before  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  labour  performed  by  the  ConviQs  is  pro* 
du£Hve  in  a  certain  degree, — al  the  following  flatement 
tvitljbczv :  ' 

From  the  ift  January  1789  to  the  ift  January 
J  792,  it  appears  that  653,43a  days'  work  had 
been  performed  at  Langfton  Harbour,  Ports- 
mouth, and  Woolwich  Warren ;  which  being 
eftimated  at  g&>  a  day,  is  jC24-o°3  M 

and 

From  the  ift  January  1789  to  the  ift  January 
1792,  it  alfo  appears  that  260*440  days'  work 
bad  been  performed  at  the  Dock-yard  at  W00U 
wichi  which  being  partly  performed  by  artificers 
in  a  more  produ&ive  fpccles  of  labour,  is  efti- 
mated at  is.  a  day  ■■  *  ■  13.0*2  d 

Total  value  of  ConYifis'  labour  in  3  yeats*       37-525  14 

Faom  thefe  ftatements  it  appears,  that  the  efti- 
mated labour  of  the  Convi£ts  on  board  the  Hulks, 
amounts  to  about  3-5th  parts  of  the  aftual  expence  in- 
curred by  their  maintenance.— "While  it  is  allowed  that 

*  500  Convi&sweie  employed  at  Woolwich,  and  jxo  at  Lang- 
fton and  Portfmouth,  at  the  time  thefe  Accounts  were  made  up  5 
making  in  all  1010  Perfons. 

confxdcrable 
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Con fiderable  improvements  have  been  made  with  regard 
the  redu&ion  of  the  expence ;  that  provifion  has  alfo 
been  made  for  religious  and  moral  in  It  ruction,  by  elia- 
blifhed  falaries  to  chaplains ; — and  that  the  contra&ors 
have  honourably  performed  their  part  of  the  under- 
taking;, it  is  much  to  be  lamented  tha£  this  experiment 
has  not  been  attended  with  more  beneficial  confe- 
quences  to  the  Public ;  not  oi>ly  in  rendering  the  la- 
bour of  the  Conviftsprodu&ive  in  a  greater  degree,  fo 
as  at  leaft  to  be  equal  to  the  expence,  but  alfo  in 
amending  the  morals  of  thefe  our  miferable  fellow- 
mortals;  fo  that  on  their  return  to  Society,  they  might, 
in  fome  rfcfpeft,  atone  for  the  errors  of  their  former 
lives,  by  a  couffe  of  honeft  induftry,  ufeful  to  them- 
felves  and  to  their  Country.  On  the  contrary,  experi- 
ence has  (hewn  that  many  of  them,  infteadof  profiting 
by  the  punifhment  they  have  fuffered  (forgetting  they 
were  under  fentence  of  death,  and  undifmayed  by 
the  dangers  they  have  efcaped)  immediately  rufh  into 
the  fame  courfe  of  depredation  and  warfare  upon  the 
Public  :  Nay,  fo  hardened  and  determined  in  this  re- 
fpeft  have  fome  of  them  been,  as  even  to  make  propo- 
fals  to  their  old  friends,  the  Receivers,  previous  to  the 
period  of  their  difeharge,  to  purchafe  their  newly-ac- 
quired plunder.    It  has  already  been  (hewn,  that  thofe 
few  alfo  who  are  lefs  depraved,  and  perhaps  difpofed 
to  amend  their  condutl,  can  find  no  refource  for  la- 
bour; and  are  thus,  too  frequently,  compelled  by  dire 
neceffity,  to  herd  with  their  former  affociates  in  iniqui- 
ty.—-See/ age  92,  and  the  note  there. 

Reflecting 
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Rkh'ECTiNc  on  tliisSyftem  of  Puhifhmcnt  taken 
in  cGnneftion  with  the  various  fafts  already  detailed  In 
this  Work,  it  feems  not'impra&itfible,  by  fame  impro- 
ved arrangements,  even  to  render  the  Hulks  an  ufeful 
Eftablifliment,  without  die  hazard  of  thofe  injuries  to 
the  Public,  which  are  at  prefent  experienced. 

To  effeft  this  purpofc,  it  mud  be  laid  down  as  aii 
invariable  principle,  that  the  labour  tnujl  be  fucb  ds  t$ 
caver  every  expence  whalfoever ;  and  that  no  Coirvi£l% 
guilty  of  death;  fhall  be  permitted  to  return  upon  Society^ 
without  fecurity  for  good  behaviour. 

By  felc&ing  thofe  atrocious  Offenders,  who  have 
forfeited  their  lives  without  any  claim  to  mercy,  as 
the  only  ConviQs  who  fhall  ever  be  employed  in  the 
Hulks,  and  by  adjudging  them  to  ferve  in  a  courfe  of 
hard  labour  during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  a  more 
dreadful  example*  would  be  held  out  to  their  aflbci- 
ates  in  iniquity,  than  even  the  punifhment  of  death  it- 
felf :  and  little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  while 
thefe  forlorn  Outcafts  might  be  rendered  in  fome  de- 
gree ufeful,  their  condition,  and  the  dread  of  a  fimilar 
doom,  would  de^er  many  others  from  the  commiflion 
of  crimes. 

Whoever  fhall*,  from  habit  or  education,  be  able 
to  mingle,  in  a  difcuflion  of  this  fort,  a  general  know- 
ledge-of  the  common  affairs  of  life,  with  the  infoima- 
tion  attached  to  the  duty  of  a  Magiflrate,  relative  to 
this  branch  of  the  criminal  jurifprudence  of  the  coun- 
try, will  at  once  perceiye,  that  there  exifts  much  more 

•  Vide  Chap.  XI.  where  this  proportion  is  fully  elucidated  and 
explained  in  page*  338—241 ;  260;  279. 
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rcfourcc  for  the  profitable  employment  of  Convids» 
than  will  occur  to  thofe  whofe  thoughts  and  purfuh* 
have  run  in  a  different  channel. 

In  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  labour  of  man 
has  become  extremely  valuable.  While  the  extenl\ve 
Manufadures  of  the  Country  occupy  the  more  ingeni- 
ous handicrafts,  men  are  often,  nay  always,  wanting  for 
the  more  laborious  occupations  of  digging  canals-^re- 
moving  earth  for,  embankments,— quarrying  ftonef  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  for  building  and  pavements ;  working  on 
the  highway s— *t  allum  works,  and  in  raifing  ore  from 
the  numerous  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
where  there  is  an  inexhauflible  refource  for  human 
labour. 

It  has  beeft  already  obferyed  in  the  courfe  of  this 
Work,  (and  it  is  an  obfervation  that  well  de/erves  at- 
tention), 4<  That  it  rarely  happens  that  an  atrocious  of- 
fender, or  a  prefejfed  thief  is  not  an  ingenious,  clever 
man."9 — He  muft  be  a  man  not  only  of  refource,  but 
pofleffng  that  firmnefs  of  mind  and  courage,  which, 
if  ufefully  and  virtuoufly  employed,  would  have 
raifed  him  above  the  fpherothat  many  of  this  clafs  ap« 
pear  to  occupy  in  Society, 

Why,  therefore,  fhouldnot  the  Public  reap  the 
benefit  of  this  ingenuity,  in  its  fulleft  extent,  as  far  as 
fliall  be  confident  with  fafe  cuftody  ? 

W Kile  the  labour  of  man  is  fo  valuable ;  while 
fo  many  public  and  private  undertakings  are  going  on 
in  this  country,  requiring  this  labour,  it  is  worthy  the 
moft  Terious  attention  that,  in  many  injlances,  the  fer  vice 
i  of 
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of  Cpnvifb  would  be  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  general  i 
run  of  labourers ;  from  the  certainty  of  having  the  la- 
bour performed  in  a. given  time,  arifing  frorii  the  legal 
difcipline  and  fubordi  nation,  which  mud  enter  into  the 
Svftem  of  controul  and  fafecudody;  where  neither  the 
alebouje^  nor  the  holiday  rambles  will  difappoint  the  em* 
ployers:  as  is  at  prefent  too  frequently  the  cafe,  on  fud- 
den  or  important  emergencies. 

Upon  a  fubjeft  of  this  kind,  of  all  others  the  mod 
important  to  Society,  it  is  not  neceffary  to  hazard 
vague  or  uncertain  /peculations. — To  men  of  bufinefs, 
and  men  of  the  world,  the  refource  now  fuggeded  for 
the  ufeful  employment  of  Convi&s  is  obvious  and  prac- 
ticable at  fird  view, — The  labour  of  man  carried  to  its 
fulled  extent,  where  a  body  of  people  are  collected  to- 
gether* may  be  edimated,  at  the  prefent  period,  on  an 
average,  at  is.  %d.  a  day,  even  in  the  coarfed  and  mod 
fervile  employment: — But  if  authority  could  be  exer- 
cifcd,  and  unnecefTary  interruptions  of  labour  pre- 
vented, the  average  would  be  equal  to  tivo /hillings  at 
lead :  and  hence  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  to 
any  contra&or,  who  had  the  means  of  employing  able- 
bodied  con&iffs,  their  fervices,  while  in  health,  would 
be  worth  about  30I.  a  year. 

This  will  be  more  obvious,  when  it  is  taken  into 
the  calculation,  that  many  of  thefe  unhappy  people 
have  been  bred  to  ufeful  mechanical  employments, 
which  might  render  their  labour  extremely  produftive ;' 
while  others,  by  condant  pra&ice,  in  even  the  coarfed 
works,  foon  acquire  a  fleight  or  facility  iti  the  execu- 
tion, 
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lion,  whieb  enables  them  to  double,  and  ibmethnfes  to 
treble,  their  earnings  in  the  courfe  df  a  year. — This  hal 
beet)  manifefted,  in  innumerable  inftances,  in  removing 
earth,  or  making  embankments  for  canals  and  inland 
navigations. — A  ftranger  to  this  fpecies  of  labour,  of 
the  greateft  bodily  ftrength,  cannot,  at  the  outfet,  earn 
near  fo  much  money  as  a  perfon  of  not  half  the  athletic 
powers,  who  has  been  accuftomed  to  fuch  work. 

The  fame  reafoning  applies  to  every  kfftd  of  la- 
bour; and  therefore  if  Convifts,  deftined  to  fervile 
employments  for  life,  are  not  at  firft  able  to  earn  the 
nfual  wages,  conftant  practice,  aided  by  their  own  na- 
tural, genius,  will,  foon  enable  them  to  reach  the  ni 
pus  ultra  of  human  exertion  :  They  would  thus  be  ren- 
dered valuable  acquifitions  to  many  cnterprifing  and 
ufeful  Aflbciations  in  this  kingdom  ;  who  would  not 
only  be  able  to  give  ample  fecurity  for  their  fafe  cuf- 
tody,  but  alfo  for  the  due  performance  of  every  other 
covenant  which  might  relate  to  the  prefervatwn  (f: 
healthy  and  to  the  foody  cloathing,  hours  of  labour \  and 
religious  and  m&ral  inflrufifion  of  fuch  Convifts :  as  well 
as  for  the  allowance  in  money  to  be  made  to  each,  out 
of  their  earnings :  For  fuch  encouragement  fhould  be 
held  out,  not  only  to  foften  the  rigour  of  the  punifh- 
ment,  in  proportion  to  the  good  behaviour  of  the  Con- 
vi£l,  but  alfo  to  affift  in  thefupport  of  the  families  of 
thofe  who  have  wives  and  children,  or  to  make  reditu- 
tion  to  thofc  they  have  injured. 

Let  the  Experiment  only  be  tried  at  firft  on  a 
fnaail  fcale$  and,  if  the  Author  of  thefe  pages  is  not 

much 
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much  miftakcn,  applications  would  be  made  by  perfons 
of  great  rfcfpe&ability,  and  even  premiums  offered  for 
an  affignment  of  the  fervices  of  Convicts  under  fuch 
circumftances :  thus  relieving  the  Public  from  a  very 
heavy  annual  expence,  and  rendering  ufeful  and  pro- 
ductive to  the  Country  the  labour  of  the  mod  mif- 
chievous  part  of  the  Community  ;  whofe  atonement  in 
this  manner  for  the  injuries  they  have  done  to  Society* 
by  being  more  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  Pub- 
lic, would  probably  go  further  in  preventing  crimes  (as 
has  been  already  repeatedly  urged)  than  even  Death 
itfelf,  or  any  other  mode  of  punifhment  that  could  be 
devifed.* 

But  though  it  fhouldnot  accord  with  the  wiidom 
of  the  Legiflature  to  penpit  the  labour  of  conviQs.  to 
be  let  out,  on  contract,  to  any  perfon  who  can  give  pro- 
per fefcurity  for  performing  the  covenants  which  may 
be  required,  there  are  other  methods  of  rendering  their 
exertions  ufefyl;  by  dividing  them  among  the  different 
Dock-yards,  affigning  a  particular  place  where  ihcy. 
fhall  work  by  themfelves,  iti  moving  and faiving large 
timber,  forging  anchors,  or  making  cordage.  In  thefe 
iituations,  under  proper  management,  their  labour 
would,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  yield  at  lcaft  double  the 
fum  neceflary  to  maintain  them  ;  and  afford  a  liberal 
refource  for  thofe  pecuniary  encouragements,  which 
would  reconcile  them  to  their  lot,  and  induce  them  to: 
tjxert  all  the  if  vigour  in  rendering  their  labour  pro- 
active. .  Thj, 


•  Vide  Clup.  XI,  Pages  a  3  8— 241 ;  dndps^e  311. 


The  greit  error  hitherto,  already  fufficiemly  ex- 
plained, has  been  in  permitting  Convi&s  to  be  at  large 
upon  Society;  after  herding  together  under  circumftan- 
ces  where  the  certainty  of  liberty  within  a  known 
period,  excited  no  other  wifh  than  to  return  to  their 
former  crimes;  encouraged  and  fortified  in  wickednefs, 
by  additional  fources  of  ill-gained  knowledge,  for  elu* 
ding  dcteftion  and  evading  the  law. 

When  an  atrocious  offender  has  forfeited  his  life 
by  the  Laws  of  his  Country,  and  is  ready  to  drop  into 
the  grave,  .with  the  dread  before  his  eyes  of  being 
placed  upon  the  table  of  an  Anatomift  for  dilTefHon  : 
— where  is  the  hardfhip  of  giving  him  an  option  to 
accept  of  perpetual  labour,  as  the  price  of  life? — Yet 
that  this  has  been  thought  too  fevere,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  A6ts  of  the  Legiflature  quoted  in  this  Chapter. 

A  moment's  refle&ion,  however,  on  the  opera- 
tion of  this  fpecies  of  Punifliment  would  fhew,  that  in 
point  of  manual  labour,  the  hardfhip  to  be  impofed  is 
no. more  than  every  honed  artifan,  who  works  induf- 
trioufly  for  his  family,  muft,  during  the  zvbole  courfe  of 
his  life,  impofe  upon  himfclf.— The  conditions  of  a 
ConviEl  would  even  in  fome  refpe&s  be  fuperior ;  in; 
afmuch  as  he  would  have  medical  affiftance,  and  other 
advantages  tending  to  the  prcfervation  of  health,  which 
do  not  attach  to  the  lower  clafles  of  die  People ;  whofc 
irregularities,  not  being  reftrained,  and  whofe  purfuita 
and  labours,  not  being  direfted  by  good  judgment  and 
intelligence,  often  produce  bad  health,  and  extreme 
poverty  and  diftrefs. 

But 
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But  although  it  is  fuggefted  as  an  indifpenfable 
general  rule,  for  the  purpofe  of  preventing  crimes,  that 
no  offender  who  has  been  condemned  to  death,  fhould 
ever  be  at  large  upon  Society  again,  it  is  by-  no  means 
meant  to  infinuate  that  the  Royal  Mercy  fhould  be  in- 
tirely  Ihut  againft  all  thefe  unhappy  outcafts ; — God 
Forbid ! — It  may  happen  that  fome  of  them  may  well 
deferve  Mercy,  after  certain  probation,  and  the  hope  of 
obtaining  it  fhcmld  ftill  be  kept  alive;  but  in  this  as 
well  as  in  every  other  cafe ;  it  furely  would  be  greatly 
for  the  intereft  of  the  Public,  that  free  pardons  fhould 
only  be  obtained,  on  thje  exprefs  condition  that  two  re- 
fponfible  perfons  fhould  become  Bail  for  the  good  be- 
haviour of  the  Convift;  for  the  term  of  feven  years  at 
leaft ;  and  that  Rich  Bail  fhould  forfeit  a  certain  fum 
of  money,  if  any  new  crime  was  committed  within  that 
period. — This  fhould  be  previoufly  underftood  by  all 
pejrfons  applying  for  pardons  $  and^  it  would  tend  to 
prevent  abufe  if  the  applicants  themfelves,  or  two  of 
them,  were  required  to  become  Bail  for  the  Convift  on 
the  above  conditions. 

This  is  furely  a  moderate  requeft:  for  as  every 
Convift  thus  reftored  to  Society,  may  be  reafonably 
fuppofed  to  increafe  the  rifk  of  public  injury;  a  right 
attaches  to  the  Community  to  expett  fome  fecurity 
againft  fuch  additional  hazard. — And  this  would  proba- 
bly be  granted  with  the  lefs  reliance,  as  thofe  who 
generally  intereft  themfelves  in  procuring  pardons,  do 
it,  either  from  a  belief  of  the  Convifl  s  innocence,  or 
from  a  ftrong  impreflion  that  he  never  will  again  of- 
fend againft  the  Laws  of  his  Country. 


/Having  thus  fuggefled  fuch  expedients  as  have 
occurred  for  improving  the  Syftcm  of  the  Hulks,  and 
Pumfhments  by  labour  in  this  Country ;  it  now  re- 
mains to  examine  the  fafts  regarding  the  prefcnt  mode 
ef '  Tranfportation  of  Convifls  to  New  South  Wales; 
with  a:  view  to  confider  how  far  any  prafticable  im- 
provements can  be  introduced  into  that  Syftem. 

The  mod  prominent  objeftion  is  not  to  the  fpe- 
cies  of  punifhmcnt :  but  to  the  enormous  expence  at- 
tending it ;  *  which  could  not  poffibly  have  been  fore- 
men at  the  time,  otherwife  it  would  probably  have 
never  been  adopted. t 

The 

•Sir  John  Sinclair  (whose indefatigable,  disinterested,  use- 
fult  and  patriotic  exertions  can  never  be  forgotten  while  there  is  any 
gratitude  in  the  Nation)  in  his  History  of  the  Public  Revenue,  pub- 
lished in  1790,  Vol.  II.  Page  89,  makes  the  following  observation. 
"  About  £100.000.  has  already  been  laid  out  in  attempting  to 
«*  establish  a  very  unpromising  Colony  in  New  South  Wales. 
•«  —At  the  most  moderate  calculation,  the  punishment  of 
«« petty  felons,  if  the  same  measures  are  pursued,  will  cost 
««  above £50.000.  per  annum:  an  article  which  has  not  as  yet 
"  been  statod  in  any  estimate  of  the  permanent  expenccs  of 
"  this  Country." 
f  From  the  accounts  and  papers  which  were  laid  before  the  House 
•f  Commons  relative  to  the  Convicts  transported  to  New  South 
"Wales,  and  ordered  to  be  printed,  the  8th  of  April,  1791,  and  the 
icth  and  26th  of  March,  1792:  the  following  Ex  pence  s  appear  to 
have  been  incurred,  in  the  course  of  about  four  years. 
1 .  Expence  of  the  Civil  Establishment  of  New 
South  Wales,  from  the  year  1787,  to  the 
10th  of  Oftober>  1790.  —         —      £i3-i9°  f7  » 

3.  Expence  of  the  Military  Fstablishment 

from  theyeari787,  totbe  xstofJanuary,i79i.      29.66916  a 
3.  Expence  of  Transporting  Convids  to  New 
Soutk  Wales  as  far  as  the  same  could  be 
made  tip  on  the  9th  of  February,  1  ^  1    —        161 .075  17  2 
\  ■■ 

Carried  over      £103,936,11  o 
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is  firft  embarkation  to  New  South  Walci 
need  in  1787,  and  in  the  month  of  May  in  the 
ig  year,  1030  male  and  female  Convifts  were 
>n  the  new  Colony.  In  twenty-one  months  af- 
re  were  77  deaths  and  87  births- in  the  whole 
snt ;  which  was  divided,,  by  placing  a  part  of 
tvi&s  in  Norfolk  Ifland,  a  fmall  fertile  fpot* 
ng  only  about  1 4,000  acres  of  land ;  dSkd  fittu 

ated 

Brought  orer  £  203*936  1*  • 
r  of  Provisions  and  Stores  which  have 
sent  to  New  South  Wales  for  the  main- 
ceandsupportof  the  Settlements  there; 
•  as  the  same  could  be  made  up  on  the 
f  February  1791  —  —       *4*553   4  *| 

ences  of  His  Majesty's  ship*  Sjnus% 
'y,  Guardian,  and  Gorgon,  sent  on  ser- 

0  New  South  Wales         —         —        95>*«   0  • 

according  to  the  Statement,  printed  by 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  8th  of 
l*79^  —  — •  —     384.090  15 

ence  of  provisions  and 

7  articles  sent  to  South 

s,  including  bills  drawn 

:ount  of  Convicts  sent 

;r;  per  account,  made 

the  7W1  of  Feb.  1792  £22.17912 

snce  of  provisions  and 

1  sent  to  New  South 
s,  for  the  support  of 
anvicls,  inducting  bills 
1;  per  account,  made 

23d  of  Feb.  1792   -      53,551  17  o| 

nee  of  cloa thing,  tools, 
nplcments  of  husband- 
shipped  '  in  the  Pitt 
iport ;  reported  16th 
).  1792  —  —  7,93?  5  4 
nee  of  cloaking  and 
iaries,  shipped  in  the 
Transport ;  reported 
•f  Feb;  1792  —      195  o  o 


Carried  •ver  £83,3*3  14  10J    £384^90  15  S£ 
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ated  about  1 200  miles  diftant  from  Sydney  Cove,  in 
New  South  Wales ;  where  the  feat  of  Government  is 
fixed. — In  this  Projeft,  confiderably  above  half  a  mil- 
lion of  money  has  been  already  expended.  A  cir- 
cumftan.ee,  which  certainly  Ihews  the  great  anxiety  of 
Government  to  devife  means  of  puniftimeni  calcu- 
lated to  rid  Society  of  thefe  irreclaimable  outcafts; 
whofe  daily  accumulation  called  for  the  adoption  of 
fome  expedient  to  prevent  theit  return  upon  the  Public. 

Like  all  new  Colonial  Settlements,  great  ftruggles, 
fevere  hardfhips,  and  difficulties  were  experienced  at 

Brought  over      £  83,863  14  10J  £  % 84,090  15  H 

5.  Specie,  shipped  to  New 
South  Wales  in  the  Kitty 
Transport ;  reported  16th 
of  Feb.  179*  —  —  i.ooi  q  o 
6.  Gloathinv  and  other  arti- 
cles, ordered  to  be  provided 
by  an  order  of  Ireasury, 
dated  5th  of  Jan.  1792; 
estimated  by  report  16th  of 
Feb.  1792  at       —       —  12.000  00 


Total;  according  to  the  State- 
ment, printed  by  an  order  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  10th 

and  26th  of  March  179a         —         —        96.864  14  io| 

Aggregate  Total  £480.955  ™  ?k 
By  the  above  mentioned 
Document,  the  future  Civil 
Establishment  is  fixed  an- 
nually at  —  —  £3856  o  p 
Future  annual  charge  of  the 
Military  Establishment  6134   7  3 


Total,  irom  1791  to  1791      9-99°   7  3 


Total  E  xpence,  as  far  as  it  could  be  made  up 

liil  February  1792  —  —     £490-945  >7 

t4  f  The  Number  of  Convhls  tent,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Establishment  till  tbe  above  period,  namely,  from  1787  1791* 
shie,  must  have  been  about  5000;  as  nearly  as  a  judgment  can  be 
/tamed /rom  tbe  fublic  documents. 
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the  outfcit,  and  for  fome  years  after  were  heightened 
in  a  very  confide rable  degree,  by  the  immqnfe  dif- 
tance from  the  mother  country ; — the  vaft  length  of 
the  voyage ;  and  the  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
fending  regular  fupplies;  thefe  were  often  felt,  (not- 
withftanding  the  attention  of  Government)  as  ferious 
evils,  fince  the  principal  fupport  of  the  Colony,  for  the 
firft  three  years,  depended  chiefly  on  the  provifions, 
ftores,  and  cloathing,  which  were  fent  from  England. 
And  although  with  regard  to  mere  Jubfiftence^  there  is 
now  a  profpeft  of  the  Colony  becoming  independent 
of  fupplies  from  this  Country;  yet  with'refpeft  to 
cloathing  and  all  other  articles,  its  wants  will  experi-  _ 
ence  no  diminution,  and  humanity  requires  that  tltey 
fliould  be  attended  to* 

When  the  meafure  of  making  a  fettlement  in 
New  South  Wales  was  determined  upon,  a  hope  was 
probably  entertained  that  while  the  great  expence  of  a 
pafTage  home,  joined  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the 
falubrity  of  the  climate,  would  induce  convi&s  to  re- 
main after  the  expiration  of  their  banifhment,  fo  as 
not  to  become  troublefome  again  in  their  native  coun- 
try ;  the  tranfportation  to  an  unknown  region,  inha  * 
bited  by  favages,  and  placed  at  fuch  a  remote  diftance 
from  England,  would  exhibit  this  fpecies  of  punifh- 
raent  in  a  light  fo  terrific,  as  to  prove  the  means  of  pre- 
venting crimes. 

Experience,  however,  has  fhewn  not  only  that 
this  falutary  effeft  has  ndt  been  produced ;  but  that 
the  great  diftance  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  proved 
a  bar  to  the' return  of  a  confideratile  nvuxvtat  >k«. 

-  X 
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more  atrocious  and  adroit  thieves,  feveral  of  whom 
are  known  to  be  again  upon  the  town. 

If  the  aged  or  infirm  only  were  fent  out,  they 
would,  in  procefs  of  time,  become  the  chief  inhabitants 
of  the  Colony,  and  would  prove  a  dead  weight  upon 
Government  as  long  as  they  exifted. 

Considering  the  very  remote  diftance  of  this 
new  Colony,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  no  im- 
mediate profpeft  is  held  out  of  any  one  of  its  pro- 
ductions ever  becoming  a  valuable  article  of  commerce 
in  Europe. — This  circumftance,  by  depriving  the 
inhabitants  of  the  power  of  making  any  returns  for  the 
fupplies  of  cloathing,  and  other  European  articles, 
which  their  neceflities  require,  joined  to  the  great  ex- 
pence  of  conveying  fuch  fupplies,  encourages  no  hope 
that  the  national  expence  can  be  materially  diminifhed 
(excepting  with  regard  to  the  articles  of  provifion)  for 
a  great  length  of  time.* 

As  the  expeftation  formed  of  the  early  ability  of 
the  new  inhabitants  at  lead  to  fupply  all  their  own 
wants,  feems  in  a  great  meafure  difappointed,  the  defire 
to  reduce  the  national  expence  annually  incurred,  or 
to  keep  it  within  fome  moderate  bounds,  will  fuggeft 
the  idea  of  limiting  the  tranfportation  of  felons.  This 
may  be  done  by  infli&ing  this  puniihment  chiefly  on 
thofe  more  atrocious  offenders,  f conne&cd  with  gangs 
of  thieves  in  the  metropolis)  who  are  not  only  in  the 

*  The  cultivation  of  Indigo  feems  to  hold  out  the  only  pxofpeft 
of  enabling  the  new  Colonifts  to  pay  for  the  fupplies  which  mufi  ne- 
ceffarily  be  fent  them — The  climate  feems  to  be  well  calculated 
for  the  production  of  this  article,  and  it  might  be  right  to  otdcr 
experiments  to  be  made* 

fell 
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nil  vigour  of  youth  and  health,  fo  as  to  fupport  them- 
felves  by  their  own  labour;  but  who  alfo  poflefs  that 
rooted  depravity  which  renders  it  dangerous  to  hazard 
their  mixing  with  convi&s  unacquainted  with  the  vices 
of  the  metropolis;  or  others,  who  might,  according 
to  the  idea  already  fuggeftedj  be  rendered  ufeful  in 
their  oatjye  country. 

But  a  confiderable  difficulty  ftill  arifes,  which 
certainly  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Legi- 
flature,  when  tliis  fyftera  of  tranlportation  was  firft 
devifed.— What  is  to  become  of  thofe  convifts  who 
we  aged)  lame,  ruptured,  epileptic,  or  otherwife  inca-  , 
pacitated  from  being  ufeful  in  agricultural  purfuits  ?— 
they  cannot  be  fent  to  fo  diftant  a  region,  without, 
in  the  firft  inftance,  doing  violence  to  the  feelings  of 
humanity,  by  hazarding  their  death  upon  fo  long  a 
voyage  j  or,  if  they  arrive,  of  en  tailing  upon  the  public 
a  great  additional  expence,  by  fupporting  them  as  long 
as  they  exift.  This  clafs  (who  are  nQt  feldom  the  moft 
criminal)  can  be  fepported  at  home  at,  perhaps,  i-5th 
of  the  annual  expence,  to  be  incurred  by  their  tran- 
lportation ;  foijie  meaqs  may  therefore  be  devifed  of 
employing  them  in  Penitentiary  Houfes,  fo  as  to  render 
their  labour  at  lead  equal  to  their  fupport. 

The  foregoing  obfervations may  ferve  to  fliew  the 
propriety  of  eftabliftiing,  perhaps,/o«r  modes  of  punifh- 
ment  for  felons  liable  to  the  penalties  of  death  or 
tranfportation. 

L  To  felett  the  moft  docile  and  the  leaft  depraved  convicts,  who 
have  either  been  recently  led  aftray,  or  have  been  convi&ed  of 
primes  committed  in  the  country,  and  who  do  not  at  all  belong  t<* 
an^r  gang  of  criminal  aflbciation  in  the  mcUo^o\i%  \  \» 
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ployecTeither  in  the  dock  yards,  or  their  ferviees  made  over  to 
perfons  engaged  in  public  works  ;  who  would  agree  to  feed  and 
clothe  them,  and  to  make  them  certain  allowances  for  th^  fupport 
of  their  families,  from  the  produce  of  their  labour — and  this  with- 
out any  expence  to  the  public* 

II.  To  felcd  thofe  very  atrocious  offenders  who  are  able  to  work, 
but  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  anfwer  the  expence  of  fending 
them  to  New  South  Wales,  and  to  confine  them,  during  life,  in 
the  Hulks ;  to  labour  in  raiting  ballaft  in  the  River  Thames  ;  or 
to  perform  fervile  work  in  the  public  arfenals;  under  cifcum- 
ftances  where  every  attention  (hould  be  paid  to  their  health  and 
religious  inftra&ion- 

III.  To  feledl  the  moft  depraved  and  hardened  convicts,  in  the 
vigourof  life,  who  belong  to  gangs  of  rogues,  have  cxtenfive  cri- 
minal connections  in  the  Metropolis,  and  who  have  been  long 
upon  the  town  as  profefled  thieves  and  burglars;  and  tranfport 
them  to  New  South  Wales  for  life. 

IV.  To  feleft  the  aged,  infirm,  lame,  ruptured  and  epileptic  capital 
convicts,  and  confine  them  for  life  in  Penitentiary  Houfes ;  al- 
lowing them,  as  an  encouragement  to  labour  as  far  as  they  are 
able,  one  moiety  of  the  net  profits  of  their  earnings,  after  all  ex- 
pences  are  paid, 

T\\  is  mode  of  difpofing  of  thefe  unhappy  outcajis^  • 
while  it  tended  greatly  to  reduce  the  prefent  expence, 
would,  when  combined  with  the  other  regulations 
which  are  propofed,  operate  very  powerfully  in  redu- 
cing the  number  of  crimes,  as  well  as  criminals, 
and  of  courfe  the  number  of  convicts  in  future. 

Examples  of  punifliment  in  immediate  execu- 
tions folemnly  conduced,  where  the  great  enormity  of. 
the  offence  rendered  fa  dreadful  3  facrifice  neceflary 
for  the  good  of  the  public;  joined  to  the  exhibition  of 
others  doomed  to  work  on  the  highways  or  at  public 
works  in  the  view  of  the  great  body  of  the  people; 
while  a  third  clafs  fhoijld  be  beheld  in  the  forlorn 
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ftate  of  perpetual  imprifonment  in  the'  Hulks,  without 
hopes  of  pardon,  unlefs  under  extraordinary  circum- 
ftances  of  good  behaviour,  and  where  fecurity  could  be 
found;  and  a  fourth  banifhed  from  their  country  for 
ever;  would,  perhaps,  prove  the  mod  merciful  ar- 
rangements that  could  be  made  for  the  preventiwi  of 
crimes,  and  the  hap^inefs  and  fecurity  of  the  mafs  of 
the  people. — From  the  melancholy  pi&ure  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this  volume, 
it  is  but  too  evident,  that  for  the  purpofe  of  extending 
fecurity,  and  even  mercy,  to  the  public  at  large,  fomo- 
thing  ftrong  and  energetic  has  become  indifpenfably 
neceflary. 

Pinitenttiary-Houses,  now propofed,  for  the 
confinement  of  difeafed  convi£ts,  have,  for  the  laft 
twenty  years,  been  confidered  as  a  very  popular  mode 
of  punifhment;  and  it  cannot  be  fufficiemly  lament- 
ed  that  the  excellent  laws  for  giving  energy  and  ef- 
fect to  this  fyftem  have  been  Co  partially  carried  into 
execution. — For,  in  fpite  of  all  the  difappointments 
which  have  been  experienced  as  to  expetled  utility, 
wherever  fuch  houfes  have  been  erefted,  and  not 
fuccefsfully  conduced;  the  error,  upon  a  minute  exa- 
mination, will  be  found  to  have  originated  in  the  exe- 
cutive management  of  them ;  This  requires  an  aflem- 
blage  of  qualities,  difpofitions,  and  endowments,  which 
feem  rarely  to  meet  in  any  one  man— namely,  the  edu- 
cation and  habits  of  a  complete  man  of  bufmefs  and  re- 
fource* — a  general  acquaintance  with  the  cmnmon  affairs 
of  life — an  a£li and  difcriminating  mind,  and  indefati- 
gable indujlry, — joined  to  a  philanthropic  difpqfition — the 
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•pureji  mtrals  ;  without  any  hurtful  propenfity  or  turn  for 
{die  amufement  r^and  tbefe  mufl  all  unite  in  a  per/on 
to  zvhom  fuch  a  Jituation  would  prove  con  venient  and  com* 
fortable. 

Th  at  fuch  men  are  to  be  found  (although  fel- 
dom)  Is  unqueftionably  true.  It  is  reafonable  to  pre- 
fume  that  public  advertifements,  offering  adequate 
encouragements,  would  bring  men  of  great  merit  and 
difcretion  forward ;  whenever  it  fhall  become  the  fyf- 
tem  (o  have  recourfe  to  fuch  a  mode  of  application. — 
Under  fuch  fupermtendance  there  would  be  little  dan- 
ger, with  the  refources  which  the  Metropolis  affords, 
of  finding  good  and  productive  labour  fuited  to  the 
fituation  and  former  purfuits  of  the  convi£ts;  while 
proper  attention  would  be  bellowed  on  the  means  of 
working  their  reformation,  and  of  reftoring  the  lefs 
criminal  to  focety,  after  a  certain  period;  with  a  prof- 
peft  of  becoming  more  ufeful  and  peaceable  members 
of  the  community, — It  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  good  intentions  of  the  Legiflature  will 
not  be  defeated,  and  that  the  falutary  meafure  of  build- 
ing and  improving  Penitentiary  Houfes  in  the  different 
counties  will  be  carried  into  effectual  execution,  pur- 
fuant  to  the  aft  of  the  16th  of  His  prefent  Majefty  al- 
ready mentioned. — And  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  na- 
tional Penitentiary  Houfes  for  male  and  female  convi&s, 
propofed  to  be  built  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Metropolis, 
by  the  Aft  of  the  19th  of  George  II  J.  cap.  74,  (very 
recently  enlarged  by  the  34th  George  III.  cap.  84) 
(hall  be  carried  into  execution,  a  moft  ufeful  refource 
will  be  afforded,  not  only  for  the  confinement  of  aged 
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nd  difcafed  convi&s,  but  alfo  for  thofe  who  are  con- 
i£lcd  of  larcenies  and  mtfdemeahors,  and  whofe  pu- 
iihment  does  not  extend  to  tranfportation. 

The  number  of  conviQs  of  this  laR  defcription  is 
xtremely  numerous,  as  has  been  already  (hewn  ;#  of 
rhom  many  hundreds*  after  a  Ihort  imprifonment,  are 
irown  back  every  year  upon  fociety,  without  reforma- 
;on, — without  chaia£ler<> — without  friends^  and  wilb- 
it  the  means  of  Jubfiftence. — The  refult  is  painful  to 
sfleft  upon.— -They  generally  refort  to  new  crimes, 
>  which  they  are  feldom  ill-difpofed,  from  the  educa- 
on  they  have  received  in  the  fchools  of  profligacy, 
'hich  they  have  recently  left;  and  by  this  kind  of  gra- 
ation  the  flight  offender  becomes  a  complete  villain. 

Let  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  feelings  of  huma- 
ity  in  behalf  of  thefe  early  vi&ims  to  vice  and  crimi* 
alky,  and  let  their  unhappy  lituation  plead  for  the 
ftablifhment  of  the  local  and  natiorial  Penitentiary 
Joufes  which  the  Legiflature  has  authorifed. — By  this 
leans,  while  the  link  of  connexion  with  their  affociates 
1  mifchicf  is  deftroyed,  youthful  criminals  will  be  ar- 
efted  in  the  career  of  villainy ;  and  after  a  courfe*  of 
lbour,  fobriety,  and  religious  and  moral  inftru&ion, 
Dined  to  good  and  judicious  difcipline,  accurately  car* 
ied  into  execution,  they  may  be  alfo  reftored  to  fo- 
iety,  with  minds  freed  from  depravity,  and  with  fuch 
abits  of  induftry  and  fuch  a  difpofition  to  lead  a  new 
fe  as  may  entitle  them  to  hope  for  employment:  This 

Vide  general  view  of  Prifoners  puniflied  and  difebarged  in  one 
Year,  page  z$q, 
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benefit  iriay  be  fecured  tdthem  by  a  certificate  of  good 
behaviour;  which  may  Temove  their  former  ftigma, 
tefcue  them  from  the  dreadful  ftate  of  being  outcafts 
of  fociety,  and  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  fupport- 
ing  themfelves  by  honeft  labour  when  they  are  once 
more  upon  the  world. 

These  propofidons  ire  not  the  refinements  of 
fpeculation  doubtful  and  uncertain  in  their  iffue.— 
The  whole  fyftem  accords  pither  with  what  has-  been 
already  fuggefted*  in  fubftance  and  effeft,  by  the  Legif- 
lature;  or  what  has  been  conceived  to  be  practicable, 
under  the  controul  of  an  able  and  a&ive  fuperintend- 
ance. — If  imperfections  in  the  progrefs  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  defign  lhall  be  difcovered,  remedies  will 
occur. — And  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance  to 
fociety,  as  well  as  to  the  caufe  of  humanity,  no  good 
man  will  withold  his  advice  or  affiftance,  whenever  it 
may  be  required,  in  perfecting  a  plan,  the  objeCl  of 
,  which  is  to  refcue  thoufands  yet  unborn  from  mifery 
and  deftruftion. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

€  Police  of  the  Metropolis  examined— Its  organiza- 
tion explained,  with  regard  to  that  branch  which  re- 
bates to  the  prevention  and  Jupprejfton  of  Crimes. — 
The  utility  of  the  new  Syftem^  ejlablijhed  in  1792, 
examined  and  explained.-*- Reafons  qffigned  why  this 
tyftem  has  not  tended,  in  a  greater  degree,  to  the  fup- 
)reffion  and  prevention  of  atrocious  Crimes* — Its  great 
ieficiency  from  the  want  of  funds,  by  which  Magif 
rates  are  crippled  in  their  exertions,  with  regard  t$ 
be  deteftion  and  punijhment  of  Offenders. — Reafons  in 
avour  of  a  New  Syftem^—Tbe  Police  of  the  City  of 
London  (as  now  canftituted)  explained  and  examined. 
—Suggeftions  relative  to  eftablifhed  Jufiices,  and  the 
wefts  likely  to  refult  from  their  exertions  in  qffifting 
be  City  Magifttates  ;  from  whofe  other  engagements 
mdpurfuits,  that  clofe  and  laborious  attention  cannot 
e  expefted  which  the  public  interejl  requires. — The 
Wagiftrates  of  London  the  mojl  refpeftable,  perhaps, 
n  the  world.— *The  vajf  labour  and  zveight  of  duty 
tt ached  to  the  Chief  Magiftrate. — The  Aldermen 
ave  certain  duties  qffigned  them,  which  ought  not,  in 
ifiice,  to  be  augmented,  as  they  aft  gratuitoujly.— 
be  benefits  which  refult  to  the  Community  from  eft  a- 
UJbed  Police-Magijlrates,  confidered  in  different  points 
f  view  y  and  exemplified  in  the  advantages  which 
ave  arifen  from  the  Syftem  under  the  Aft  of  1 792. — 
General  refieftions  on  the  advantages  zvbicb  would 
rife  from  the  various  remedies  which  have  been  pro- 
ofed in  the-  courfe  of  this  Work. — Tbefe  benefits, 
rwever,  only  of  a  partial  nature,  inadequate  to  the 
Y  objeft 
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cbjeft  of  complete  protection,  for  want  of  a  centre* 
point  andfupcrintehding  Eftablifhrnenti  under  the  cm- 
troul  of  tbefirjl  Minifter  of  Police. — Reafons  qffigned 
in  favour  of  fucb  a  Syjlem. — The  advantages  that 
would  refult  from  its  adoption* — A  Jbott  view  of  the 
annual  expence  of  the  prefent  Police  Eftablifbment. — 
A  reduction,  or  more  ufeful  appropriation,  of  tbefe 
funds  would  probably  be  the  refult  of  the  propofed 
Eftablifhment. — The  ideas  of  enlightened  Foreigners  on 
the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  explained. — Reflections 
fuggefied  by  tbofe  ideas. — Obfervations  on  the  Police 
of  Paris  previous  to  the  Revolution  in  France  ;  eluci- 
dated by  Anecdotes  of  the  Emperor  Jofepb  the  JId. 
and  Monf.  De  Sartine. — The  danger  of  an  inundation 
of  Foreign  Sharpers  and  Villains  on  the  return  of  Peace. 
— The  fiuation  of  Eunpe  requires,  and  the  neceffity 
\f  a  zvell-regulajed  Police  points  out  the  utility  of,  an 
auxiliary  P^oard  of  Commijjioners  for  managing  the 
Police^Tbeir  duty  explained,  under  twelve  different 
beads. — Further  explanations,  tending  to  elucidate  the 
Remedy  propofed. 

^HlAVIN'G  in  the  preceding  Chapters  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  under  the  review  of  the  Reader,  not  only 
thofe  prominent  caufes  which  hatfe  occafioned  that 
great  increafe  of  Public  Wrongs,  which  every  good 
man,  mull  deplore,  but  alfo  the  various  claffes  of  de- 
linquency, which  fill  up  the  melancholy  catalogue  of 
human  depravity as  well  as  fuch  obfervations  and 
fads,  relative  to  detections,  trials,  and  pumfbments,  as 

feemcd 
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feeffled  t6  be  neceflary  fot  the  pUrpofe  of  elucidat- 
ing a  Subjeft,  of  great  importance  to  be  untjerftood 
by  atl  ranks  of  Society;  it  remains  now  to  explain 
and  develope  the  Syftem  hitherto  cfftabltfhdd  for  ths 
purpofe  of  prote&ing  the  Public  againft  thofe  enor- 
mities ;  and  from  which  is  to  be  ixpeSed  fliat 
energy,  ,artd  thofe  exertions,  which  have  been  fhewrt 
to  be  fo  indifpenfably  neceflary,  for  the  fupprefSon 
and  prevention  of  crimes. 

T h&  Police  of  this  great  Metropolis  is  Undoubt- 
edly a  Syftem  highly  interefting  to  be'underftood,  al- 
though heretofore  (as  far  as  the  Author  has  had  accefs 
to  know)  it  has  never  been,  at  any  period*  fully  ex] 
plained  through  the  ihedium  of  the  Prefs;<~and 
hence  it  is,  that  a  yaft  proportion  of  thofe  wh<$  re. 
fide  in  the  Capital/  as  well  as  the  multitude  of 
ftrangers  who  resort  to  it,  have  no  accurate  idea  of 
the  principles  of  organization,  which  move  fo  com* 
plicated  a  machine  j  eftablifliing  thofe  conveniences 
and  accommodations,  and  preferring  that  regularity 
which  prevails  in  the  particular  branches  of  Police 
which  may  be  denominated  Municipal  Regulations  * 
fuch  as  paving,  zvatcbirtgy  lightings  cleanfing*  and  jy- 
moving  nuifances\  furnijbing  water  /  the  mode  of  build- 
ing boufes  ;  extingnijbing  fires  :  regulating  coaches*  carts* 
and  other  carriages  t  and  a  variety  of  other  ufeful  im- 
provements, tending  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants.  This  important  part  of  the  Syftem, 
however,  not  falling  within  the  criminal  department, 
is  refcrved  for  the  next  Chapter. 

Y  2  With 
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With  regard  to  tbat  branch  which  is  tonnefted 
with  the  prevention  and  fupprejfion  of  crimes  $  it  has 
been  already  ftated  in  this  Work,  that  twenty-fix 
Magiftrates,  forming  that  refpe&able  body,  compre- 
hending the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,*  fit  in 

*  Hie  following  are  the  ludnes  of  the  Aldermen  at  present  in  the 
Magiftracy  of  the  City;  arranged  according  to  their  Seniority. 


1 761  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Harley, 
69  John  Wilkes,  Efq. 
72  Sir  Watkin  Lewes,  Knt. 
72  Sir  William  Plomer,  Knt. 
74  Nathaniel  Newnham,  Efq. 
76  Richard  Clarke,  Efq. 
♦77  Thomas  Wright,  Elq. 

81  William  Gill,  Efq. 

82  John  Boydell,  Efq. 

83  Sir  James  Sanderfon,  Knt, 

84  Paul  Le  Mcfurier,  Efq. 

84  Brook  Watfon,  Efq.  Ld.  Mayo* 

85  Thomas  Skinner,  Efq. 
85  Wm.  Curtis,  Efq. 

85  Sir  Benjamin  Hammett,  Efq. 

86  William  Newman,  Efq. 
86  G.  M.  Macauley,  Efq. 

89  J.  W.  Anderfon,  Efq. 
$0  Harvey  C.  Combe,  E(q. 

90  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn,  Knt. 
93  Stephen  Langfton,  Efq. 

93  William  Staines,  Efq. 
9^  Sir  John  Earner,  Knt. 
9f  WiUiam  Lufhington,  Efq. 
96  Sir  William  Heme,  Knt. 


Bridge  Ward  without 
Farnngdon  without 
Lime-ftrect  * 
Baffifhaw 
Vintry 
Broad-ftreet 
Candlewick 
Walbrook 
Cheap 

Bridge  within 

Dowgate 

Cordwainers 

Qgeenhithe 

Tower 

Portfoken 

Farnngdon  within 

Coleman-ftreet 

Alderfgate-ftreet 

Aldgate 

Bimopfgate-ftreet 
Bread-ftreet 
Cripplegate 
Langborne 
BilJingfgate 
Caftle-Baynard 
Cornhiil 


96  Robert  Williams,  Efq. 

'  Sir  John  William  Rofe,  Knt.  Recorder  of  London,  a  Magistrate, 
holding  rank  above  the  Aldermen  who  have  not  ferved  the  of- 
fice of  Lord  Mayor. — He  aflifts  at  the  General  and  Quartet 
Seflions  of  the  Peace,  and  in  the  principal  affairs  of  the  City; 
but  does  not  fit  in  rotation. 

Mr.  Newman,  Clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  fitting  Alderman  at 
die  Manfion-houfe 

Mr.  Whittle,  Clerk  to  the  fitting  Alderman  at  Guildhall. 

rotation 
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tion  eyery  forenoon,  at  the  Manfion  houfe,  and 
uildhall,  and  take  cognizance  of  all  matters  of 
ce  within  the  ancient  jurifdi&ion  of  the  city  of 
don:  while  twenty-four  eftabliftjed  Magiftratcs 
:  been  appointed  for  eyery  other  part  of  the  Me- 
alis;  *  having  particular  offices  or  courts  of  juf- 

hc  following  are  the  Public  Offices  in  the  Metropolis ;  (ex clufive  of 
ty  of  London ;)  and  the  refpe&ive  Magiftntes  who  frefid*%  and  the 
i  who  officiate  at  each, 

f  William  Adduigton,  Efq.  ) 
w-ftreet?      ^Nicholas  Bond,  Efq.  -          ?  C  MagiJIrttf* 

vent  Garden  j  Richard  Ford,  Efq.         -  ^  ) 

(Mefl*.  Lavender  and  Davies         r       -  Clerk* 
The  following  feven  Public  Offices  were  eftablifhed  by  the  ABt  31, 
eo.  III.  cap.  53 ;  and  continued  for  five  years  by  36  Geo.  III.  Cap.  7  j* 
Cranley  Thomas  Kcrby,  Efq.  -  ^ 

Henry  James  Pye,  Efq.  _      -         -        >  Mag'JxMUt 


lecn'sfquare, 
Margarets, 
:ftminfter. 


eat  Marl- 
ppugh-ftreet 
iord  Road 


.  1 


tton  Garden 
lborn 


}  James  Pcttit  Andrews,  Efq. 

fcMeff.  Arthur  Gliddon,  and  Peter  Kerby      '  Cltrh 
'  Nathaniel  Conant,  Efq. 
)john  Scott,  Efq* 

)  Philip  Neave,  Efq.  -  -          -  > 

„  MeiT.  Henry  Peach  Butler  and  John  Thornton 

[Richard  Clark,  Efq. 
)  William  Blearoire,  Efq; 


Magljlrate* 
Ckrh 


) Aaron  Graham,  Efq. 
'Mc£  A.  Todd  and  W.  Upton 


Mtgijtrates 
Clcrkt 

f  John  Floud,  Efq.  * 
}  Patrick  Colquhoun,  Efq,         9  - 
^William  Brodie,  Efq. 
(MeiT.  Charles  Lufli  and  James.  Chalmers 

r  Daniel  Williams,  Efq. 
)Rice  Davies,  Efq.  • 
)  Henry  Reynctt,  D.  0. 
(Meff-  John  Smith  and  J.  Barley, 

(George  Storie,  Efq.  -  • 

^John  Staples,  Efq. 
J  John  Nares,  Efq. 

(Melt  James  Rowfwell  and  George  Skeene 
(Gideon  Fournier,  Efb.  - 
;  Benjamin  Robinfon,  Efq.  •  • 

^Jonathan  ktoriard/Efiq.  f  - 
(MeiTr  Qavid  Campbell  and  J.  A.  Jallicoe 

&\  The  whole  Fees  and  Penalties  taken  and  received  at  the  above 
Offices,  eftablimed  by  Aft  of  Parliament,  are  paid  in  to  the  Receiver  on 
nt  of  the  Public,  ana*  the  whole  expences  of  the  EfhMifhmenU  are  de- 
I  from  the  funds  placed  in  his  hands  for  that  purpofe, 


Drfhip-ft. 
libury  Sq. 


mbeth-ft. 
bitechapel 


gh-ftreet, 
ldwell 


lion-ftrect, 
uthwark 
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tfce  affigned  them  at  convenient  diftances  in  Weft* 
niinfter,  Middlesex,  and  Surry  j  where  they  fit  every 
day  (Sunday  excepted)  both  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  for  the  purpofe  of  executing  all  the  mul- 
tifarious duties,  connefted  with  the  office  of  a  Jus- 
tice of.  the  Peace,  which  unavoidably  occur  in  large 
focieties* 

'This  Inftitution  of  eftablifhed  Juftices  (except 
with  regard  to  the  three  Magiftrates  at  Bow-Rreet) 
was  fuggefted  to.  the  Legislature,  in  confequence  of 
•  the  prelTurc  felt  by  the  Public,  from  the  want  of 
fome  regular  and  properly-conftituted  Tribunals  for 
the  diftribution  of  juftice  j  where  the  Syftero  fhould 
be  uniform  j  and  where  the  purity  of  the  MagiC, 
trates,  and  their  regular  attendance^  might  infure  to 
the  lower  orders  of  the  People,  the  adjuftment  of 
their  differences,  at  the  leaft  poffible  expence ;  and 
the  affiftance  of  gratuitous  advice  in  every  diffi- 
culty ^  as  well  as  official  aid,  in  all  cafes  within 
the  fphere  of  the  Magiftrates  iq  their  refpeftive  dif- 
tri6U. 

The  duty  of  thefe  eftablifhed  Magiftrates,  (in 
conjunftion  with  other  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  who 
iindit  convenient  to  give  their  affiftance,)  extends 
alfo  to  feveral  imponant  judicial  proceedings; 
where,  in  a  great  variety  of  inftances,  they  are  em- 
powered and  required  to  bear  and  determine^  in  a 
fummary  way ;  particularly  in  cafes  relative  to  the 
cujlotnsy  excife^  and  (lamps — the  game  laws — hawkers 
and  pedlars~p<^broker$--<fricndIy  Societies— bigb- 
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ways — hackney  coaches,  carts,  and  other  carriages-** 
Quakers  and  others  rcfitfing  to  pay  tytbes — appeals  of 
defaulters  in  parochial  rates — mifdemeanors  committed 
by  perfons  unlawfully  pawning  property  not  their  own 
bakers  for  Jhort  weighty  (3c— journeymen  leaving 
their  fervices  in  different  trades— labourers  not  comply- 
ing with  their  agreements — diforderly  apprentices*— 
alepoufe-keepers  keeping  diforderly  boufes-+-nutfances 
by  different  ARs  of  parliament — afts  of  vagrancy  by 
fraudulent  lottery  infarcts— fortune-tellers ;  or  per  [on* 
of  evil  fame  found  in  avenues  to  public  places^  with  an 
intent  to  rob — As  well  as  a  multitude  of  other  offences, 
in  which  Juftices  have  power  to  proceed  to  conviction 
and  punifhment,  either  by  fine  or  imprifonment. 

The  duty  of  the  Magiftrates  alfo  extends  to 
a  vaft  number  of  other  objefits,  fuch  as  licenfing 
Public  Houfes,  and  eftablifliing  Rules  and  Orders  for 
publicans,  *  watching  over  the  conduct,  of  Publicans— 
/wearing  in,  charging  and  injirufting  parochial  con/tables 
and  beadborougbs  from  year  to  year,  with  regard^  to 
their  duty — iffuing  warrants  for  privy  fearcbes^  and 
-  tn  confidering  the  cafes  of  perfons  charged  with  being 
diforderly  perfons,  or  rogues  and  vagabonds,  liable  /a 
be  punijhcd  under  the  Aft  of  the  ipb  of  George  IL 
cap.  5,  and  fubfequent  Aits  of  Parliament — in  making 
orders  to  Parifb  Officers,  Beadles  and  Con  ft  able s,  in  a 
variety  of  cafes — in  Parifk  Retnovals- — in  billeting  foU 
dicrs-—in  confidering  the%  cafes  of  poor  perfons  applying 

•  Vide  Traft  on  Public  Houfes,  by  a  Magiftrate  of  Police,  pub* 
lifted  1796*  by  Dilly,  in  the  Poultry* 

for 
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for  affljfance,  or  admijjion  to  workboufes—in  granting 
certificates  and  orders  to  the  wives  of  perfons  ferving 
in  the  Militia,  and  alfo  in  attejting  recruits,  for  the 
Army — in  examining  Aliens,  and  granting  them  cerli* 
ficates — in  attending  the  General  and  Quarter  Sejfions 
of  the  Peace,  and  in  voting  the  WorkboufeS)  Bridewells^ 
and  Prifons. 

In  addition  to  thefe  various  duties,  many  cri- 
minal cafes  occur  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  which  are 
examined,  for  the  purpofe  (if  neceffary)  of  being  fent 
to  fuperior  Tribunals  for  trial : — fuch  as  charges  of 
Treqfon,  Murder^  Coining,  and  uttering  Bafe  Money, 
Arfon,  Man/laughter,  Forgery,  Burglary,  JLarcety,  Se- 
dition, Felonies  of  various  defcriftions,  Con/piracies, 
Frauds,  Riots,  Affaults,  and  Mi/demeanors  of  different 
kinds: — all  which  unavoidably  impofe  upon  every 
official  Magiftrate,  a  weight  of  bufinefs  requiring  great 
exertion ;  and  an  unremitting  attention  to  the  Public 
Interelt,  in  the  due  execution  of  this  very  important 
Truft. 

When  the  Police  Syftem  was  firft  eftabliflied  in 
the  year  ijg2,  the  public  mipd  became  imprefTed 
*  with  artidea  that  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  objeft  of 

the  iiutitution  was  to  prevent  Robberies,  Burglaries,  and 
other  atrocious  Offences ;  and  that  the  fuppreffion  of 
thofe  crimes  which  bore  hardeft  upon  Society,  and 
were  moft  dreaded  by  the  Public  at  large,  was  to  be 
the  rcfult.  Thefe  expectations  fhewed  that  neither 
the  powers  nor  authorities  granted  by  the  Aft  of 

Par- 
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Parliament,  nor  the  other  duties  impofed  upo* 
the  Magiftracy  of  the  Police,  were  iwderftood,  it 
is  not  generally  known,,  and,  perhaps,  will  fcarceljr 
be  believed,  that  the  Statute,  under  which  the  efta- 
bliihed  Magiftrates  Aft,  (ufeful  as  it  certainly  is 
in  many  other  refpe&s,)  does  not  contain  even  a  An- 
gle regulation  applicable  to  the  prevention  of  Crime); 
except  that  which  relates  to  the  apprehenfion  of 
fufpe&ed  characters,  found  in  the  avenues  to  pub- 
lic places,  with  intent  to  commit  felony ;  who  aiC 
liable  to  be  puniihed  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,— 
and  even  this  provifion  does  not  extend  to  the  city 
pf  London. 

But  this  is  not  at  all — an  Eftablifhment  has  been 
created,  without  the  moll  neceJTaiy  of  all  engines 
to  give  vigour  and  effeft  to  the  exertions  of  the 
Magiftrates ;  namely,  a  Pecuniary  Fund  to  defray 
the  expences  of  dete&ing  criminals,  and  of 
rewarding  thofe  who  bring  informations  ufeful  to 
Public  Juftice.  The  expence  of  each  Public  Office' 
being  reftri&ed  to  two  tboufand  pounds  a  year,  and 
the  eftablifhment  in  Jalaries,  rents,  taxes,  and 
other  contingencies,  exhaufting  that  fum,  nothing  re- 
mains for  one  of  die  mod  neceffary  purpofes  of  the 
Inftitution — the  Prevention  and  the  Supprejfton  of 
Crimes. 

It  is  in  vain  to  expeEt  that  either  vigour  or 
energy  can  enter  into  that  part  of  the  Syftem, 
where  a  great  deal  of  loth  is  neceffary,  without 
Funds. 

If 
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If  criminals  at  war  with  the  Community,  arc 
to  be'detefted— -if  rifles  are  io  he  run  to  effeft  this 
purpofe— if  itis  to  be  done,  as  itmuft  be  frequently, 
at  the  hazard  of  the' lofs  of  health,  and  even  qfhfe9 
by  watching  defpecadoes  in  the  night  time— if 
accurate  informations  are  neceffary,  either  to  dif. 

*  cover  >where  ftolen  property  is  depofited,  or  where 
the  delinquents  are:  to:  be  found;  a  Fund  oiuft  bp 

-provided,  or  the  Public  cannot  be   prQte&ed. — 

Thofe^hofe  province  it  is  ta  wateh  oyer  the  Police 
iraift  not  espcfl  that  men,  capable  of  giving  them 
ttieful' information,  will  come  a  fecond  time,  if 
they  have  not  fome  adequate  reward  beftowed  upon 
thetn  fbr  their  labour,  rifk,  and  trouble. — -Without 

.  fuch  power ,  of  granting  fmall  rewards,  (fo  far  as 

that  pSrt  of  bis  doty  which  relates  to  the  difcovery 
qf  property  plundered,  and  the  deteftion  of  the 
offenders  is  of  importance  to  the  Public,)  a 
Magifbate  is  placed  in  the  ftfuation  of  a  perfon  pledg- 
ed to  work,  without  tools  or  implements  of  labour^  by 

•  which'  he  -can  in  any  xefpeft  accomplifli  his  purpofe. 
And  hence  it  is*  that  among  the  numerous  caufes 
affigned  in  the  courfe  of  this  Work,  for  the  increafe 
pf  Crmesy--<this  is  none  of  the  lead. 

Not  that  it  is  meant  that  any  additional  burden 
on  the  Public,  by  an  extenfive  expenditure  of 
money,'  would  be  neceflary— tA  very  moderate  fum 
judicioufly  and  cecaoomlcaily  laid  out,  wpuld  bring 
to  Commiffioners  of  the  Police,  or  to  the ;  diJhurfiHg 
MagiJlrateS)  through  fome  medium  or  other,  an 

early 
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early  account  of  moft  of  the  depredations  com-* 
xnitted  upon  the  Public,  as  well  as  £very  circiim-. 
ftance  relative  to  coiners  and  fellers  of  bafe  money; 
this  would  lead  to  the  dete&ion  and  apprehenfion 
of  moft  of  the  offenders :  and  thereby  ftrike  fuch 
an  univcrfal  terror,  as  (affifted  by  the  other  falutary 
regulations  propofed  in  this  Work)  would  foofc 
reduce  the  number  of  Thieves,  Coiners,  and  other 
delinquents;  and  thus,  of  courfe,  diminifh  the  ulti- 
mate and  great  additional  expence  which  follows  con- 
viction, in  all  cafes  where  felons  are  either  tranfported 
pr  fent  to  the  Hulks- 

In  this  view  of  the  fubjeft,  it  would  prove  a 
Regulation  calculated  greatly  to  reduce  the  aggre- 
gate expence;  for  furely,  if  five  guineas  judicioufly 
laid  put,  in  the  firft  inftance,  would  fave  fifty  after- 
wards, to  the  State,  it  muft  be  a  wife  and  a  good  ar- 
rangement; and  in  this  way  it  would  probably  operate. 
But  this  would  not  be  the  only  faving  to  the  Nation : 
by  preventing  crimes,  all  thofe  concerned  in  projefts 
of  mifchief  muft,  inflead  of  preying  upon  the  induftry 
of  others*  affift  the  State,  by  contributing  their  fhare 
to  the  national  ftock  of  labour. 

Ns  xt  to  the  want  of  a  fufficient  Pecuniary  Fund, 
the  moft  obvious  deficiency  in  the  prefent  Syftem  of 
executive  Police  in  the  Metropolis,  is  that  which 
regards  the  Magiftracy  of  the  City  of  London; 
where  the  cafe  is  precifely  reverfcd;  for  there  funds 
for  the  detection  and  difcovery  of  offenders,  may 

1* 


be  made  as  ample  as  the  Corporation  fhall  thinly 
fit ;  but  the  want  pf  4  Stipendiary  Eftablijhment  rauft 
prevent  the  operation  of  that  Syftem  of  vigour  and 
energy,  which  the  increafe  of  Criminal^  and  the  pre. 
lent  ftate  pf  Society  demand. 

The  Magiftrates  of  the  City  of  London  form* 
body,  perhaps  the  mod  rejpe£lable%  able^  and  inde- 
pendent  of  any  in  the  world;  but  befides_the 
unavoidable,  important,  and  multiplied  affairs  of 
the  Corporation,  in  attending  the  various  Courts  of 
the  |/>rd  Mayor-^-Aldermen — CommonrCauncil-r- 
Common  Hall — Wardmotes — Con fervancy Court 
of  Requefts-r-Court  of  Orphans — and  General  and 
Quarter  Seffions  of  the  Peace,  and  Juftice-Hall  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  they  haye  ayocations  and  engagements 
ip  bufinefs,  which  muft  neceffarily  occupy  their  minds. 
Jt  cannot,  therefore,  reafonahly  be  expe£ied,  that  they 
Ihould  forego  their  own  important  private  interefts, 
and  beftow  upon  the  bufinefs  of  the  Public  that 
attention  which  their  fituation  as  Magiftrates  feems  ta 
require  *. 

The  Chief  Magiftrate  cannot,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  while  the  immenfe  load  of  municipal  affairs, 

*  The  Author  having  had  ©ccafion  to  reprefent  to  a  late  chief 
Magiftrate^  of  great  worth  and  refpe&abilityj  the  enormous  evil 
arifing  from  bafe  coin  : — He  very  judicioufly  obferved,  that  to  do 
any  good  in  protecting  the  Public  againft  this  fpecies  of  offence,  it 
would  require  the  mind  of  a  Magiftrate  to  be  given  up  to  that  objeH 
-Thi%  pointed  and  accurate  remark  is  fufheient  to  elucidate, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  the  ncrcflity  of  Magiftrates  with  falaries,  in 
all  large  Communities. 
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joined  to  Ms  own  private  concerns*  ptefles  C6n- 
ftantly  upon  his  mind,  beftow  either  time  or  atten- 
tion in  conlidering  the  cafes  of  delinquents  brought 
before  him;  or  in  following  up  informations,  and 
deviling  plans  neceflary  to  deteft  offenders :  and 
yet  this  detail  of  duty,  even  from  the  pafs-vagrant 
to  the  moft  atrocious  villain,  is  impofed  on  him,  by 
ancient  immemorial  cuftom  and  ufage;  at  the  very 
jnoment  when  he  is  overpowered  with  other  official 
bufmefs,  of  great  magnitude  and  importance,  which 
can  be  tranfafted  by  no  other  perfon.  Hurried 
with  conftant  engagements,  infeparable  from  the 
functions  and  dignity  attached  to  his  high  office,  and  the 
general  government  of  the  City ;  A  Lord  Mayor  is 
juft  beginning  to  underftand  the  duties  attached  to  the 
Chief  Magiftracy,  at  the  period  when  he  mud  lay 
it  down. 

The  other  Magiftrates  of  the  City  having  had  a 
precife  line  of  duty  anciently,  chalked  out,  when 
Commerce  and  Society  had  made  lefs  progrefs,  the 
fame  Syftem  continues ;  nor  would  it  be  proper  to 
cxpeft  an  augmentation  of  labour,  or  a  greater  pro* 
portion  of  time,  from  Magiftrates  who  ferve  the  Public 
gratuitoufly. — The  unremitting  attendance  and  indefa- 
tigable induftxy  which  the  Public  Intereft  requires,  it 
would  be  vain  and  unjuft  to  expert,  from  any  but 
Magiftrates  fele6led  for  that  purpofe,  and  that  pur- 
pofc  only. 

With  the  increafe  of  thofe  bleflings  which  are 
fuppofed  u>  arife  from  a  courfe  of  profperity  and 
_  wealth, 
C 


Wealth,  there  is  generally  art  increafe  alfo  of  evih 
and  inconveniences  j  and  hence  it  is  that  while  ail 
influx  of  riches  preponderates  in  one  fcale^  an  aug- 
mentation of  czimes  afts  as  a  Counter-balance  in'  the 
Vtber: — thus  requiring  the  conftant  and.  progreflive 
application  of  fuch  antidotes  and -remedies  as 'will 
preferve  the  good^  while  the  evil  is  diminiflied  or  k£pf 
within  bounds. 

It  feems  that  the  Metropolis  is  now  in  that 
fituation  where  the  a&ive  and  unccafing  attention 
of  Magiftrates  with  falaries  has  become  neceflary  to 
promote  a  vigorous  and  energetic  execution  of  the 
Law,  for  the  general  protection  of  property,  and  the 
fafety  of  individuals.* 

Under  the  circumflances  fo  amply  detailed  in 
the  courfe  of  this  Work,  and  which  form  Jb  many 
prominent  features  of  Police,  requiring  the  con- 
ftant and  watchful  eye  of  the  Magiftrate,  it  feems 
clear  to  demonftration,  that  unlefs  official  duties 
become  the  fole  bufinefs  and  purfuit  of  the  parties 

#  If  this  were  the  cafe,  neither  the  Bank  nor  the  avenues  to  every 
partofCheapfide,  &c.  would  be  befet  with  gangs  of  rogues  and 
(harpers,  both  men  and  women,  who  fupport  themfelves  principally 
by  the  rcfource  which  the  vaft  amount  of  moving  property,  in 
money  and  portable  goods*  affords  them,  in  this  part  of  the  Metro- 
polis*; where  it  appears,  capital  pffenders  arc  rarely  detected;  fince 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  thofe  conviaed  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  from 
the  City  and  County,  run  in  the  proportion  of  about  1*7*  part  for 
London,  and  6-7A  parts  for  Middlefexf. 

t  Vide  Chap.  V.  Pages  99,  100. 

X  Vide  Tabic,  Chap.  XL  Page  2  3* 
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engaged  in  them,  the  Public  Intereft  rauft  fuffer;  and 
(although  imperceptible  in  their  progrefs,)  crimes  will 
increafe  and  multiply ;  at  a  time  when  the  comfoQ, 
happinefs,  and  fecurity  of  Society,  require  that  they 
fhould  be  diminifhed. 

In  confequence  alfo  of  the  great  accumulation 
of  the  Statute  Laws,  requiring  the  attention  of 
Magiftrates  in  a  vaft  number  of  inftances,  which  did 
not  occur  a  century  ago,  their  duty  has  fp  multiplied 
as  to  require  the  whole  attention  of  Magiftrates  afting 
in  all  great  Societies ;  an  obfervation  which  applies  not 
merely  to  the  Metropolis,  but  to  many  large  Provin- 
cial Towns.  It  follows,  therefore,  almoft  as  a  matter 
of  courfe,  that  Stipendiary  Juftices  have  become  in- 
difpenfably  neceffa  ry. 

If  men  of  bufinefs,  integrity,  and  talents,  could 
once  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  fuch  employments, 
and  execute  the  trull  repofed  in  them  with  zeal  and 
attention  to  the  public  intereft,  and  with  firm  and 
independent  minds,  attached  to  no  Party,  infinite 
advantages  muft  refult  to  die  Community  from  their 
fervices  *.  « 

Where  Men  of  this  defcripuon  pledge  them* 
fclves,  as  they  muft  neceffarily  do,  to  give  up 

*  A  Police  Magiflrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics  of  the 
country  ;  and  he  is  incapable,  and  unworthy  of  the  truft  rtpofed  in 
him,  if  he  permits  any  bias*  or  influence,  but  that  which  is  imme- 
diately connected  with  a  correct  and  chafte  execution  of  the  Laws, 
Co  take  hold  of  his  mind. — It  is  only  by  this  line  of  conduct,  that 
he  Can  tidier  render  himfelf  uieful  or  rcfpeSablc. 
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every  other  purfuit,  affiduoufty  and  conftantly  id 
'  execute  the  laborious  duties  of  a  Police  Magiftrate  } 
Jiiftice  alfo  requires  that  the  reward  fhould  be  conu 
tnenfurate  to  the  facrifices  which  are  made.  It  is  the 
intereft  of  the  Community  that  it  fhould  be  fo :  for  in 
the  prefent  extend6d  date  of  Commerce  and  Society, 
fro  gratuitous  Syftem  can  ever  be  expected  to  anfwer 
any  purpofe  of  real  utility. 

While  the  higher  order  of  Magiftrates  receive 
the  juft  reward  of  their  ufeful  labour,  beftowed  in  the 
exercife  of  their  fun&ions  in  promoting  the  public 
good — where  can  be  the  impropriety  of  extending  the 
lame  fpecies  of  remuneration  to  inferior  Magiftrates; 
who  mud  devote  even  a  greater  portion  of  time  and 
attention  to  the  multifarious  duties  afligned  them  ? 

In  the  City  it  could  be  by  no  means  difficult  to 
procure  a  few  able,  active,  and  honourable  men,  id 
whom  the  office  of  Affijlant  Magiftrates  might  be 
afligned;  and  who  Would  give  their  whole  atten- 
tion to  the  criminal  department  of  the  Police.  The 
proceedings  of  thefe  Magiftrates  fhould  be  fanc- 
tioned  by  the  prefence  of  the  Aldermen,  as  often 
as  one  or  more  could  conveniently  attend ;  on  which 
occafions  they  would  neceflarily  prefide,  as  holding 
within  their  own  diftrift,  the  high  eft  rank  in  the 
Magiftracy. 

The  difference  in  point  o£  benefit  to  the  Com- 
munity between  a  Mind  conftantly  occupied  in  objeQs 
3  of 
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to?  public  utility,  and  that  which  is  Only  occafionalty 
employed,  is  great  beyond  all  poflible  calculation. 
; — Nor  is  the  meafure  without  precedent,  even  in ' 
the  City  of  L'ondon,  fince  the  Recorder  may,  in  his 
high  office*  be  fairly  confidered  in  the  light  of  a 
Magiftrate  with  a  falary. 

Re  adV  on  every  occ&Gon,  at  their  Sittings  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  to  offer  their  advice  or  affift- 
ance  to  the;  labouring  people,  as  well  as  all  ranks 
of  the  Community,  who  apply  for  it — to  adjuft  their 
differences,  and  to  proteft  them  againft  wrongs 
and  oppreflions: — prepared  alfo*  as  a  matter  of 
bufinefs,  to  receive  and  follow  up  informations 
where  crimes  have  been  committed,  and  never  to 
lofe  fight  of  the  objeft  while  it  is  pra&icable  to  at- 
tain it;  thefe  Affiftant  Magiftrates  would  afford 
incalculable  advantaged  to  the  City:  which  would 
be  ftill  farther  increafed,  if  a  Syftem  of  co-operatioti 
of  the  other  Police  Magiftrates  were  eftablifhed, 
Upbn  a  plan  which  would  unite  their  eneTgy,  arid 
fender  their  jurifdiftion  co^extenfive.  (See  ante  pages, 
ano,  221). 

It  is  a  well  known  fa£l,  that  fince  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Police-Magiftrates  for  Weftminfter,  and  the 
parts  of  Middlcfex  and  Surry,  contiguous  to  thj 
City  of  London,  great,  benefits  have  been  experi- 
enced from  the  affiftance  and  advice  which  have 
been  afforded  to  the  indigent,  and  the  ignorant. 

Many  quaflfcefe  and  little  law-fuits  have  been 
prevented,  and  innumerable  differences  immediately 
reconciled  without  any  expence. 
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It  is  in  this  manner  that  Magiftrates,  afting  up 
to  the  fpirit  of  their  Public  Duty,  and  beftowing 
their  whole  attention  upon  whatever  relates  to  that 
duty,  confer  thofe  obligations  upon  the  Community 
which  no  moderate  remuneration  can  repay. 

The  office  of  a  Police-Magiftrate  is  not  like 
other  public  fituations :— for  the  bufinefs  is  multi- 
farious, and  admits  of  no  recefs  or  vacation. — It  is 
confront^  laborious^  and  without  intemiiffion.* 

But  with  all  thefe  advantages,  even  improved 
by  competent  funds  appropriated  to  the  different 
Public  Oilices,  ftill  a  Centre-point  is  wanted  to  con- 
nect the  whole  together,  fo  as  to  invigorate  and 
firengthen  every  part,  by  a  fuperintending  Eftablifh- 
ment,  under  the  immediate  controul  of  the  Secre- 

*  In  the  month  of  October,  1 7931  a  refpeclable  Committee,  re- 
preferring  the  great  body  of  the  Manufacturers  in  Spitalfiekb* 
waited  on  His  Majcfty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  with  an  Addrefs  of  Thanks  for  the  Eftabliftiment  of 
the  Police  Syftera ;  the  fubilance  of  which  is  as  follows : 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  that  great  benefits  hare 
arifen,  with  regard  to  the  fecurity  of  property,  from  the  correct  and 
regular  manner  in  which  the  judicial  bufinefs  has  been  conducted  by 
the  Magiftrates  of  Police  ;  in  confequence  of  whofe  vigilance  and 
attention,  an  effectual  check  has  been  given  to  a  Syftem  of  depre- 
dation which  heretofore  occafioned  a  lofs  of  many  thoufands  per 

annum  to  the  Silk  Manufaaurcrs  And  it  was  Refolved,  • 

"  That  the  Thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Henry  Dundas,  one  of  His  MajeftyV  Principal  Secretaries  of  State; 
andalfo  to  Mr,  Burton,  and  the  other  Members  of  Parliament,  who 
propofedand  fupported  the  Police  Syftem,  for  the  (hare  they  had  in 
the  eftabliforaent  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  which  has  been  found  to  ex- 
tend, to  the  Silk  Manufacturers,  many  advantages  in  a juft  and  pro- 
per execution  of  the  laws  which  were  not  heretofore  experienced." 
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tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department:  There 
indeed  the  conftitutional  fuperintendance  of  the 
Police  of  the  Metropolis,  as  well  as  of  the  whole 
country,  reds  at  prefent ;  but  from  the  vaft  weight 
and  increafe  of  other  Public  BufLnefs,  conne&ed 
with  the  general  affairs  of  the  State,  foreign,  colonial, 
and  domeftic,  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  pur- 
fue  that  particular  Syftem  which  has  now  become, 
more  than  ever,  neceffary  for  the  dete&ion  of  cri-  » 
minals.  It  feems  then,  that  in  executing  a  talk  fo 
complicated  and  multifarious,  a  delegation  of  fubor- 
dinate  Refponjible  Management  to  certain  Auxiliary 
Agents  fhould  be  reforted  to :  as  the  only  means  of 
giving  ftrength,  vigour,  and  energy  to  a  Syftem, 
heretofore  only  partially  ufeful;  and  which,  in  its 
prefent  disjointed  ftate,  is  incapable  of  extending  that 
Prote&ion  and  Security,  which  has  been  fhewn  in  the 
courfe  of  this  Work,  to  be  fo  much  wanted,  and  fo 
indifpenfably  neceffary. 

To  underftand  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  to 
that  extent  which  is  necefTary  to  direft  and  fuper- 
intend  its  general  operation?,  it  mud  be  afted  upon 
practically ;  and  thofe  who  undertake  the  fuperintend- 
ance and  management  alluded  to,  mult  be  men  able* 
intelligent^  prudent^  and  indefatigable :  Devoting  their 
whole  attention  to  this  objeft  alone,  upon  a  plan 
already  hinted  at,  and  in  fome  meafure  explained  in 
the  Introduction  to  this  Work  (pages  27,  28);  \by 
means  of  a  general  alphabetical  Regifter,  as  correft 
as  could  poflibly  be  formed  of  all  fufpicious  Cha- 
racters.    Clerks  might  be  continually  employed 
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with  great  advantage  in  entering  and  pbfting  up  under 
the  proper  heads,  fuch  new  information  as  fliould  be 
obtained  from  day  to  day ;  and  hours  fhould  be  ap- 
pointed for  receiving  fuch  intelligence  from  all  proper 
and  well-informed  perfons ;  who  might  chufe  to  offer 
the  fame;  fo  far  as  fuch  information  related  to 
Public  Wrongs,  and  offences  againft  the  peace,  fafety, 
and  well-being  of  Society. 

Under  fuch  a  Sy  fteip,  with  a  proper  power  of  re- 
munerating Officers  and  others,  fcarcely  a  Robbery* 
Burglary,  Larceny,  or  fraudulent  Trattfa&ion,  could 
be  committed,  where  the  perpetrators  would  not 
be  very  fpeedily  detefled  and  brought  to  jufticej 
for  then  the  Magiftrates,  in  their  refpeftive  diftri&s, 
would  be  enabled  to  aft  with  confidence,  vigour, 
and  energy,  in  the  difcovery  and  apprehenfion  of 
offenders; — and  the  effefl  would  be  tc5  excite  a 
general  terror  in  the  minds  of  every  clafs  of  delin- 
quents ;  which  could  not  fail  to  operate  ftrongly  as 
a  means  of  preventing  crimes,  and  improving  the 
morals  and  the  happinefs  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
People. 

In  addition  to  this,  thefe  refponfible  Auxiliary 
Magiftrates  or  Commiffioners  might,  with  great 
propriety,  and  with  no  little  public  utility,  have 
committed  to  them  the  labour  of  receiving,  dtfburf 
ing,  and  keeping  the  accounts  of  all  monies  applicable  to 
ebjefts  of  Police :  Thefe  they  fliould  lay  annually 
befoYe  Parliament,  if  required,  accompanied  by  a 
general  report ;  that  the  Legiflature,  as  well  as  th* 
Pirblic  at  large,  mi^ht  fee   in  _  what  manner  the 
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funds  had  been  applied;  and  what  progrefs  had 
been  made  in  the  prevention  of  crimes,  and  in  re- 
ftoring  among  the  Labouring  People  that  fenfe  of 
morality,  which  never,  perhaps,  was  at  a  lower  ebb 
than  at  prefent* 

The  difourfements  which  are  now  made,  com* 
munibus  amis,  on  account  of  the  Police  Syftem,  are 
fuppofed  to  exceed,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  2my 
eftimate  which  may  have  been  formed  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  relative  to  this  branch  of  the  national  ex- 
penditure. Exclufive  of  the  enormous  fums  paid 
for  fupporting  prifoners,  &c.  out  of  the  different 
County  rates,  and  by  the  City  of  London  for  New- 
gate, this  expence  may  be  eftimated  nearly  as  fol- 
lows , — viz. 

% .  The  annual  expence  of  the  Public  Office 
at  Bow  Street,  paid  out  of  the  Civil  Lift     £.  t. 
Revenue  -         '  -  -     6,000  o  Q 

$#The  Expence  of  the  feveh  Public  Offices,  fitu* 
ated  in  Queen's  Square,  and  Great  Marlbo- 

.  rough  Street,  \vJVeJlminfter--HattonGard$n 
— tVorjhip  Street-Lambeth  Street,  White- 
chapel,  and  High  Street,  Shadvoell,  in  the 
County  of  Middlefex;  and  Union  Hall  in  the 
Borough  of  South  wark,  in  the  County  of 
Surrey  ;  average  2000/.  each  paid  out  of 
the  confolidated  fund       «.      -       -       14,000   o  a 

The  average  amount  of  what  is  paid  out 
of  the  Civil-Lift  Revenue  to  the  different 
Sheriffs  for  the  convi&ion  of  Felons  20,000   o  o 


Carried  over  £40,000   o  o 
*  This  fubjeft  is  more  fully  detailed  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter ; 
under  twelve  different  heads,  ^  Tut, 
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Brought  over  £  40,000  o  o 

4,  The  annual  Expence  of  Conyids  on  board 
the  Hulks  at  Woolwich,  and  Langfton  Har- 
bour; prefuming  the  average  number  to  be 
1200  Convicts,  and  calculating  the  whole 
expence,  including  Bounties  to difcharged  Fe- 
lons, and  the  allowance  to  the  Chaplains  and 
Coroners,  at  25/.  each  -  30,000  o  o 

5.  The  eftimatcd  expence  of  tranfporting 
Convi&s  to  New  South  Wales  and  Norfolk 
Ifland;  including  the  fupplies  of  provifions 
and  neceflarics  for  the  Colony,  and  the  Ex- 
pence  of '  the  Civil  and  Military  Eftablifli- 

rnent,  &c.  &c.  &c.    50,000  o  • 

Total  Expence  £1 20,000  p  o 

It  is  fuppofed,  upon  good  grounds,  that  were 
Magiflxates  to  devote  more  time  and  attention  to  the 
pbjeft,  fo  as  to  underftand  every  part  of  the  minutU, 
the.  Public  would  be  relieved  from  a  good  deal  of 
unneceffiiry  expence;  and  that,  by  a  Syftem  of 
greater  ceconomy,  confiderable  fums  would  be  faved 
for  more  ufeful  purpofes ;  independent  of  what 
would  unqueflion^bly  arife  from  lqflening  the  num- 
ber of  trietls  and  conviflions,  by  the  prevention  of 
Crimes: — certainly  the  great  objeft  of  all  rational 
Police. 

The  mod  enlightened  Foreigners,  who  have 
vifited  this  Metropolis,  and  contemplated  the  na- 
ture and  organization  of  our  Police  Syftem,  join  in 
one  general  remark  upon  it;  viz.— «  That  we  have 
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46  fotne  Jbadnv  of  Police,  for  apprehending  Delinquent  s, 
"  after  crimes  are  a  filially committed  ;  but  none  for  the 
"  purpofe  of  preventing  tbenu" — This,  certainly  is,  in 
one  fenfe,  literally  true; — and  from  this  fource,  com- 
bined  with  the  imperfe&ion  of  the  (Criminal  Code, 
have  arifen  all  thofe  enormities  and  inconveniencies 
already  fo  amply  detailed. 

Attach  En  to  the  Laws  and  Government  of 
his  country,  even  to  a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  the 
Author  of  this  Work  will  not  be  too  prone  to  feek 
for  greater  perfection  in  other  nations ;  or  to  quote 
them  as  examples  to  be  imitated  in  the  Metropo- 
lis of  the  Britifh  Empire;  and  ftill  lefs  if  fuch  ex- 
amples fhould  tend,  in  the  flighieft  degree,  to 
abridge  that  freedom  which  is  the  birth-right  of 
every  Briton.  But  as  all  true  liberty  depends  on 
thofe  fences  which  are  eftablifhed  in  every  Coun- 
try, for  the  proteftion  of  the  Perfons  and  Property 
of  the  People,  againft  every  attack  whatfoever: 
and  as  prejudices  ought  to  be  banifhed  from  the* 
mind,  in  all  difcuflions  tending  to  promote  the 
general  Weal,  we  ought  not  tp  be  aftiamed  of 
borrowing  good  Syftems  from  other  Nations ; 
wherever  fuch  can  be  adopted,  confident  with  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Country,  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Subjea. 

In  France,  under  the  Old  Government,  how 
much  fo-ever  many  parts  of  the  Syftem  of  that  Coun- 
try were  juftly  reprobated,  by  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  bleffings  of  Freedom,   yet,  in 
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the  management  and  regulation  of  what  was  de- 
nominated The  Police,  there  exifted  that  kind  of 
Eftabliftment,  with  regard  to  perfonal  fecurity,  and 
proteftion  againft  the  depredations  of  the  moil 
depraved  part  of  the  Community,  which  Engliih- 
men  have  certainly  never  enjoyed;  who,  on  the 
contrary,  have  fuffered  manifold  inconveniencies 
from  an  idea,  (furely  a  very  erroneous  one,)  "  that 
we  mud  endure  thefe  public  wrongs,  and  expofe 
our  property  and  lives  to  the  attack  of  murderersi 
robbers  and  highwaymen,  as  the  price  of  Liberty" 

When  Difficulties  are  felt,  if  is  our  duty  to 
look  at  them  difpaffionately ;  to  face  them  with 
'fortitude*  and  to  difcufs  them  with  intelligence — » 
divefted  of  all  prejudices  generated  merely  by  Ha- 
bit and  Education.  By  purfuing  this  jnode  of  in- 
veftigation,  it  will  be  difcovered,  that  in  other*"  Go- 
vernments there  may  be  fome  Eftablifhments  wor- 
thy of  imitation ;  and  which,  perhaps,  might  in 
part  be  adopted,  not  only  in  perfect  confiftency 
with  the  freedom  of  the  Subjeft;  but  with  the  ad* 
vantage  of  extending  to  the  mafs  of  the  People, 
who  are  not  in  a  courfe  of  delinquency,  more  real 
liberty  than  they  at  prefent  enjoy. — 

At  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in 
France,  it  is  a  curious  fa6l,  that  the  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Nation^  Police,  as  well  "as  that*  of 
the  Metropolis,  had  upon  his  Regifters  the  names 
of  not  lefs  than  twenty  thoufand  fufpefted  and  de- 
3  pravc4 
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praved  charaQersf  whofe  purfuits  were  known  t« 
be  of  a  criminal  nature  :  yet,  by  making  this  part 
of  Police  the  immediate  obje&  of  the  clofe  an4 
uniform  attention  of  one  branch  of  the  Executive 
Government,  Crimes  were  much  lefs  frequent  than 
in  England;  and  the  fecurity  extended  to  the 
Public,  with  regard  to  the  protection  of  Life  and 
Property  againft  lawlefs  depredation,  was  infinitely 
greater, — To  elucidate  this  aflertion,  and  to  ihew 
to  what  a  wonderful  height  the  Syftern  had  advanced, 
the  Reader  is  referred  to  the  following  Anec- 
dotes; which  were  ipemioned  to  the  Author  by  a 
Foreign  Minifter  of  great  intelligence  and  informa- 
tion, who  refided  fome  years  at  thfe  Court  of 
France* 

-  A  Merchant  of  high  refpe&ability  in  Bour* 
deaux  had  occafion  to  vifit  the  Metropolis  upon 
commercial  bufmefs,  carrying  with  him  bills  and 
money  to  a  very  large  amount, 

"  On  his  arrival  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  a  genteel 
looking  man  opened  the  door  of  his  carriage,  and 
addrelTed  him  to  this  effeft: — Sir,  I  have  been 
Waiting  for  you  fotne  time  according  to  my  notes,  you 
were  to  arrive  at  this  hour ;  and  your  per/on,  your 
carriage,  and  your  portmanteau,  exaftly  anfwering 
the  defcription  I  bold  in  my  band,  you  will  permit  me 
to  have  the  honour  of  conducing  you  to  Monfieur  Ve 
Sartine. 

"  The  Gentleman,  aftonifhedand  alarmed  at  this 
interruption,  and  (till  more  fo  at  hearing  the  name 
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of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Police  mentioned,  de- 
manded to  know  what  MonfieurDe  Sartine  wanted 
with  htm ;  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  never 
had  committed  any  offence  againft  the  Laws,  and 
that  he  could  have  no  right  to  interrupt  or  detain 
him. 

«•  The  MefTenger  declared  himfelf  perfectly 
ignorant  of  the  caufe  of  the  detention ;  Hating,  at 
the  fame  tirhe,  that  when  he  had  condufted  him  to 
Monf.  Tie  Sartine,  he  fhould  have  executed  his  or- 
ders, which  were  merely  rniniftcrial. 

"  After  fome  further  explanations,  the  Gcnde- 
man  permitted  the  Officer  to  conduct  him  accord- 
ingly.   Monf.  Be  Sartine  received  him  with  great 
politenefs;  and  after  requefting  him  to  be  feated, 
to  his  great  aftonifhmcnt,  he  defcribed  his  portman- 
teau; and  told  him  the  exaft  fum  in  bills  and  fpecie 
which  he  had  brought  with   him  to  Paris,  and 
where  he  was  to  lodge,  his  ufual  time  of  going  to 
bed,  and  a  number  of  other  circumftances/  which 
the  gentleman  had  conceived  could  only  be  known 
to  himfelf. — Monfieur,  De  Sartine  having  thus  ex- 
cited attention,  put  this  extraordinary  queftion  to 
him — Sir,  are  you  a  man  of  courage? — The  gentle- 
roan,  ftill  more  aftonifhed  at  the  Angularity  of  fuch 
an  interrogatory,  demanded  the  reafon  why  he  put 
fuch  a  ftrange  queftion,  adding,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  no  man  ever  doubted  his  courage.    Monf.  De 
Sartbw  replied, — Sir,  you  are  to  be  robbed  and  mur- 
dered this  night  I — If  you-  are  a  man  of  courage,  you 
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fnuftgo  to  your  hotel,  and  retire  to  reft  at  the  ujual  hour: 
iut  be  careful  that  you  do  not  fall  afleep  ;  neither  will 
it  be  proper  for  you  to  look  under  the  bed)  or  into  any  of 
the  dofets  which  are  in  your  bedchamber:  (which  he 
accurate!)  defcribed)  ; — you  mujl  place  your  portman- 
teau in  its  ufual  foliation,  Hear  your  bed,  and  dif cover 
no  fufpicion ; — Leave  what  remains  to  me. — If  bciw- 
ever,  'you  do  not  feel  your  courage  f efficient  to  bear  you 
out,  I  will  procure  a  perfon  who  Jball  perfonate  you^ 
and  go  to  bed  in  your  Jlead. 

"After  Tome  further  explanation,  which  convin- 
ced the  gentleman  that  Monf  De  Sartine's  intelli- 
gence was  accurate  in  every  particular,  he  refilled 
to  be  perfonated,  and  formed  an  immediate  refo- 
Jution  literally  to  follow  the  dire&ions  he  had  re- 
ceived:  he  accordingly  went  to  bed  at  his  ufual'hour, 
which  was  eleven  o'clock. — At  half  pift  twelve  (the 
time  mentioned  by  M.  De  Sartine)  the  door  of  the 
bed  chamber  burft  open,  and  three  men  entered  with 
a  dark  lantern,  daggers,  and  pi/lols. — The  Gentleman, 
who  of  courfe  was  awake,  perceived  one  of  them  to 
be  his  own  fervant.: — They  rifled  his  portmanteau 
undifturbed,  and  fettled  the  pjan  of  putting  him  to 
death. — The  gentleman  hearing  all  this,  and  not 
knowing  by  what  mean?  he  was  to  be  refcued,  it  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed,  was  under  great  perturbation  of 
mind  during  fuch  an  awful  interval  of  fufpenfe;  when, 
at  the  moment  the  villains  were  preparing  to  com- 
mit the  horrid  deed,  four  Police  Officers,  a£ting  un- 
der Monf  De  Sartine's  orders,  who  were  concealed 
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under  the  bed,  and  in  the  clofet,  ruflied  cut  and 
fetzed  the  offenders  with  the  property  in  their  pof- 
fcffion,  and  in  .the  aft  of  preparing  to  commit  the 
fowder. 

The  confequence  was,  that  the  perpetration 
6f  the  atrocious  deed  was  prevented,  and  fufficient 
evidence  obtained  to  convift  the  offenders. — Monf. 
Dc  Sartines  intelligence  enabled  him  to  prevent  this 
horrid  offence  of  robbery  and  murder;  which,  but  for 
the  accuracy  of  the  Syftem,  would  probably  have  been 
carried  into  execution," 

Another  Anecdote  was  mentioned  to  the  Au» 
thor  by  the  fame  Minifter,  relative  to  the  Emperor 
Jofeph  the  Second :  That  Monarch  having,  in  the 
year  1787,  formed  and  promulgated  a  new  Code  of 
Laws  relative  to  criminal  and  civil  offences*;  and 
having  alfo  eftablifhed  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
bell  Syftem  of  Police  in  Europe,  he  could  fcarcely 
ever  forgive  ,the  French  Nation,  in  confequence  of 
the  accuracy  and  intelligence  of  Monf.  De  Sariine* 
having  been  found  fo  much  fuperior  to  his  own; 
notwithftanding  the  immenfe  pains  he  had  beftowed 
upon  that  department  of  his  Government. 

"Avery  notorious  offender,  who  was  a  Sub-r 
-jeft  of  the  Emperor,  and  who   committed  many 
atrocious  a6ls  of  violence  and  depredation  at  Vi- 
enna, was  traced  to  Paris  by  the  Police  eftablifhed 
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by  His  Majefty,  who  ordered  his  Ambaffador  at  the 
Court  of  France  to  demand  that  this  delinquent 
ihould  be  delivered  up  to  Public  Justice. — 

"Mons.  De  Sartine  acknowledged  to  the  Im- 
perial Ambaffador,  that  the  perfon  he  enquired 
after  had  been  in  Paris ; — that,  if  k  would  be  any 
fatisfa&ion,  he  could  inform  him  where  he  had 
lodged,  and  the  different  gaming-tables,  and  other 
places  of  infamous  refort,  which  he  frequented 
while  there  ; — but  that  he  was  now  gone. 

"The  Ambaffador,  after  Rating  the  accuracy 
and  correfl  mode  by  which  the  Police  of  Vienna 
was  condu&ed,  infifted  that  this  offender  mull  ftfll 
be  in  Paris ;  otherwife  the  Emperor  would  not  have 
commanded  him  to  make  fuch  an  application. 

Mons.  De  Sartine  fmiled  at  the  incredulity  of 
the  Imperial  Minister,  and  made  a  reply  to  the 
following  effeft :  ■ 

"  Do  me  the  honour^  <S/r,  to  inform  the  Emperor^ 
your  Majler,  that  the  perfon  he  looks  for  left  Paris  on 
the  totb  day  of  the  laft  month ;  and  is  now  lodged  in  a 
hack  room  looking  into  a  garden  in  the  third  Jlory  of  a 

boufe,  number  93,  in  flreet^  in  his  own  Capital  of 

Vienna ;  where  bis  Majejlj  will>  by  fending  to  the  fpof$ 
be  fure  to  find  him.  

Cfi  It  was  literally  as  the  French  Minifter  of 
Police  had  ftated. — The  Emperor,  to  his  aftonifli- 
ment,  found  the  delinquent  in  the  houfe  and  apart- 
ment 
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ment  defcribed;  but  he  was  greatly  mortified  at 
this  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  French  Police; 
which,  in  this  inftance,  in  point  of  intelligence  even 
in  Vienna^  was  difcovered  to  be  fo  much  fuperior  to 
his  own."  ~ 

The  faft  is,  that  the  French  Syftem  had 
arrived  at  the  greateft  degree  of  pcrfeQion :  and 
though  not  neceffary,  nor  even  proper,  to  be  co- 
pied as  a  pattern^  might,  neverthclefs,  furnifh  many 
ulcful  hints,  calculated  to  improve  the  Police  of 
this  Metropolis,  confident  with  the  exifting  laws; 
and  even  to  extend  and  incrcafe  the  Liberty  of  the 
Subject  without  taking  one  privilege  away;  or  in- 
terfering in  the  purfuits  of  any  one  clafs  of  indi- 
viduals; except  thofe  employed  in  purpofes  of 
mif chief  frauds  and  criminality. 

The  fituation  of  this  Country,  (indeed  of  every 
country  in  Europe,)  has  changed  materially  fince 
the  di Ablution  of  the  ancient  Government  of 
France. — The  horde  of  fharpers  and  villains,  who 
heretofore  reforted  to  Paris  from  every  part  of 
Europe,  will  now  confider  London  as  theii;  general 
and  moft  produ&ive  theatre  of  action  ;  for  two  ob- 
vious reafons ; — lft,  Paris  being  exhaufted  of  riches, 
its  Nobility  banifhed,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 
aclive  property  there  annihilated,  the  former  ie- 
fource*  for  the  fupport  of  criminal  and  depraved 
charaflers  no  longer  exift ;  and  that  Metropolis 
holds  out  no  allurements  fimilar  to  what  were  for- 
merly 
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meriy  experienced,  2dly.  The  ignorance  of  the 
Englifh  language  (a  circumftance  which  formerly  ak 
forded  us  fome  prote&ion),  will  no  longer  be  a  bar 
to  the  refort  of  the  continental  (harpers,,  to  the  Me- 
tropolis of  this  kingdom. — At  no  period  was  k  ever 
lb  generally  underftood  by  Fbreignerss  or  the 
French  language  fo  univerfally  Ipoken,  by  at  leaft 
the  younger  part  of  the  People  of  this  country. —  , 

The  fpirit  of  gaming  and  diflipation  which 
prevails  in  London,  promoted  already  in'  no  inconfi- 
derable  degree  by  profligate  chara&ers  frofn  the  Con- 
tinent, the  opulence  of  the  People,  and  the  great  mafs 
ofa&ive  property  in  circulation,  will  afFord  a  wide 
field  for  the  excrcife  of  the  invention  and  wits  of 
that  defcriptidn  of  men,-  both  foreigners  and  natives, 
who  infefted  Paris  under  the  old  Government,  and 
which  rendered  a  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  its 
Police  indispenfably  neceffary.  

The  termination  of  the  prefent  war  will  pro- 
bably throw  into  this  country  a  vaft  number  of  idle, 
profligate,  and  depraved  chara&ers,  natives  of  this, 
as  well  as  of  other  nations,  who  will  require  to 
be  narrowly  ^watched  by  a  vigilant  and  well-regu- 
lated Police.  The  probability  of  fuch  an  acceffion, 
to  the  numbers  already  engaged  in  afls  of  de- 
linquency, ferves  to  eftablifh  new  and  incontroverti- 
ble arguments  in  favour  of  the  propofed  Auxili- 
ary Board  of  Rffponfilk  Commiffioners^  for  managing 
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&e  affairs  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis  j  to  fbrtii  t 
Quire-point)  and  to  bind  the  Syftem  together. 

Three  tteri  ot  btifinefs,-2- able$  atlive^  and  ink* 
fattgable^  would  be  fufficient  to  execute  the  talk:— 
The  utility  of  fuch  an  Eftablilhment  will,  perhaps* 
be  beft  explained,  by  a  fpecific  detail  of  the  peculiar 
duties  which  it  would  be  requifite*  for  the  public  in- 
tereft,  to  impofe  on  thefe  Commiffioners  i  arranged 
under  twelve  different  heads 

lfl.  By  devoting  their  whole  attention  to  objefts  of  Police, 
thefe  Commiffioners  would,  in  all  cafes  where  the  Laws 
were  found  deficient,  be  able  to  fugged,  from  time  to  time, 
to  His  Majefty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  certain  alterations,  amendments,  and  im- 
provements, which  might  lead  to  fuch  legiflative  regula- 
tions as  would  prove  the  means  of  greatly  reducing  the 
tiumber  of  offences:  other  regulations  might  alfo  be 
adopted  for  creating  a  fund,  by  means  of  the  Police  itfelf, 
equal  to  all  the  expencesat  prefent  incurred  ;  even  includ- 
ing the  rewards  for  convi&ion,  the  expence  of  tranfpbrt- 
ing  culprits  to  New  South  Wales,  and  of  providing  fir 
felons  on  board  the  Hulks ;  and  in  (hort,  every  other  dif- 
burlement,  on  this*  account,  at  prefent  chargeable  on  the 
Civil  Lift  Revenue,  or  the  Confolidated  Fund  ;  eftimatcd 
(fee  pagej  349,  350),  at  i20,oool.  a  year. 

«d.  While  they  pointed  out  a  ready  method  of  eafmg  the 
Public  of  the  prefent  heavy  burthen,  the  Commiflioners 
would  alfo,  by  the  introduction  of  a  Syftcrt  of  greater 
ceconomy,  reduce  this  expence  confidcrably:  and  perhaps 
fuggeft  fuch  arrangements,  confiftent  vriih  fafe  cujlody  and 
reformation^  as  might  ultimately  relieve  Government  par- 
tially, if  not  wholly,  from  every- kind  of  expence  on  ac- 
count of  t{je  different  clafles  of  Convi&s.  3d.  By 
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jd.  By  means  of  an  Alphabetical  Regifter,  (to  be  kept  in  their 
office,  and  under  their  dire&ion,)  of  all  Thieves,  kobbers, 
Burglars,  Pickpockets,  Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods,  Coiners, 
Dealers  in  Bafe Money,  Cheats,  Swindlers,  Lottery  Vagrants, 
Concealed  Aliens,  and  others  offending  again]}  the  Laws 9 
thfe  Commiflioners  would  not  only  fave  a  large  annual 
fum,  by  counteracting  the  purfuits.  of  thefe  Criminals; 
but  would  alfo  proteft  the  Public,  as  well  as  individuals, 
from  the  great  dangers  and  immenfe  lpfies,  (hewn  to  exift, 
by  the  details  given  in  this  Work, 

4th.  From  the  adoption  of  a  Syftem,  calculated,  in  fo  great  a 
degree,  to  excite  terror  in  the  minds  of  Criminals,  (owing 
to  the  imminent  hazard  of  detedUon,  which  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly incrcafed  through  the  medium  of  diurnal  intelli- 
gencers, whofe  vigilance  would  be  fharpened  by  adequate 
rewards,)  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  procuring  very 
accurate,  and  early  information  of  the  perpetrators  of  every 
•  fpecies  of  depredation.  This,  by  leading  to  an  immediate 
difcovery,  would,  after  a  fhort  time,  fo  embarrafs  thofe 
delinquents,,  as  to  render  their  trade  too  dangerous  to  pur- 
fuc  ;  and  would,  of  courfe,  gradually  leflcn  their  number, 
as  the  vigour  and  energy  of  the  Police  advanced. 

£th.  By  conveying  ufeful  information  to  the  different  Public 
Offices,  and  by  propofing  rules,  applicable  to  thofe  ufeful 
and  beneficiab  objects,"  which  a  conflant  and  unremitting 
attention  to  the  fubjeS,  and  a  collefted  view  of  all  the 
abufes  and  the  general  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  would 
fuggeft,  the  Commiflioners  could  not  fail  to  extend  to  every 
branch  of  the  Syftem,  that  fenergy  which  can  never  prevail 

\  where  no  centre-point  exifts  ;  and  wheie  no  Funds.are  ap- 
plicable to  any  purpofes  calculated  to  excite  vigour  in  the 
dete&ion  of  offenders.. 

6th.  Thefe  Commiflioners  would  extend  to  the  Public  at  Jarge 
confiderable  benefits,  by  taking  up  occafionally  fuch  great 
A  a  lines 


lines  as  could  not  be  followed  and  carried  into  e<e* 

cution  with  the  fame  fpirit  and  effe&  by  individual  Magiftrates 
adting  at  the  different  offices :  for  inftance,  plans  tor  the 
deto&ion  of  gangs  6f  Coineri,  Dealt  rs  and  Utterers  of  Bnfe 
Money y  Illegal  Lsttery  Infurers,  or  any  other  great  Syftem 
jof,  depredation  or  fraud.  infinite  advantages  would  hence 
arifc,  by  giving  confidence  to  the  local  Magiftrates,  in  the 
prompt  and  energetic  execution  of  the  Laws. 

7th.  They  might  alfo  prove  eminently  ferviceable,  by  turning 
their  attention  to  thofe  two  great  lines  of  Police,  which 
rdate  to  the  pillage  and  plunder  on  the  river  Thames,  and 
in  his  Majefty's  Dock-yards,  and  other  repofitories. 

8th.  JBy  taking  upon  them  the  whole  management  of  the 
Funds  appropriated  to  theexpence  of  the  Police,  for  Sala- 
ries, Eftablijbments,  Contingencies,  Rewards,  the  Hulks, 
Agreements  for  Transportation,  and  Correfpondence  rela- 
tive to  Convi&s  in  all  fituations,  the  CommifTioners  would 
eafe  hjs  Majefty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  of  a  vaft 
deal  of  trouble  :  The  many  great  objedts,  connc&ed  with 
State  affairs,  now  impofed  on  thofc  fuperior  Officers,  would, 
at  this  time,  render  fuch  a  divifion  of  labour  peculiarly 
ufeful  and  beneficial  to  the  Community. 

gth.  By  a  clofe  attention  to  the  important  duties  afligaed  them, 
and  entering  into  a  regular  correfpondence  with  the  aeting 
Magiftrates  in  all  the  great  towns,  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  CommifTioners  would  be  able  to 
concentrate,  andbi  ing  together,  fuch  a  mafs  of  intelligence, 
as  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  moft  beneficial 
confluences,  in  the. prevention  of  crimes;  by  fuggefting. 
the  means  of  detecting  cfirndtrs,  and  by  pointing  out  to  Ma- 
giftrates, in  Town  aiul  Country,  all  thofe  cafes  which  may 
arife,  where  extraordinary  exertions  may  be  nceeflary  in 
putting  the  Laws  in  execution;  relating  either  to  the  great 
lines  of  Police,  or  to  rjrefs  ads  of  fraud  %xA  immorality. 

tcth. 
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tOrh.  From  the  attention  they  would  be  pledged  to  devote  to. 
the  fuhjeft  at  large,  both  in  its  general  detail  and  the  minu~ 
tiac,  the  Commiirioners  would  be  peculiarly  competent  to 
fuggeft  propofitions  for  the  fuppreffion  of  Lottery  Injur  ers^ 
Gamingy  Diforderly  Hottjes,  &c.  and  alfo  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  Public  Houfes,  CsnJIables,  Watchmen^  PatriUs) 
Night  Coaches,  Receivers  and  Buyers  of  Stolen  Gotds,  and 
Weights  and  Meajurtsi  &c*  Thus  cftabliflring,  by  their 
example  and  infractions,  a  conftant  incitement  to  Magis- 
trates to  be  vigilant  \  fo  that  no  means  might  be  poftponed 
or  ncgle&cd,  which  a  genuine  regard  to  the  public  intereft, 
and  a  difcrect  and  prudent  attention  to  the  due  execution 
of  the  Laws,  mould  render  neceflary,  for  the  preservation 
of  morals,  and  the  prevention  of  crimes. 

1  ith.  TheCommiffioners  might,  with  great  advantage,  affuiM 
the  fold  management  of  Convicts  fentenced  to  Tranfportation 
or  the  Hulks  \  and  make  proper  felcdtions,  founded  on  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  profeffion,  character,  and  ability 
of  each  \  fo  as  to  render  their  labour,  in  future,  as  bene* 
ikiul  to  the  Public  as  poflible. 

12th.  Finally,  by  a  clofe  attention  to  their  various  and  im- 
portant duties,  and  by  occafional  reports  to  l)is  Majefty's 
Principal  Secretary  of  State,  under  whofe  authority  alone 
they  mould  act  as  auxiliaries,  tbefe  Cominlilioners  would 
be  able  to  bring  under  the  confideration  of  the  Executivp 
Government,  fuch  a  cleat  and  connetled  view  of  every 
ufeful  and  important  fad\  relative  tp  the  Police  of  the 
country,  as  could  not  fail  to  be  extremely  beneficial ;  inas- 
much as  practical  knowledge  and  experience  would  con- 
tinually fuggelt  new  idey,  calculated  to  improve  the  Syftcm 
year  after  year ;  until  it  became  as  perfect  as  great  atten- 
tion to  the  fubject,  joined  to  good  judgment  and  intelli- 
gence, could  make  it.  / 

Thus  would   the  propofed  Board  of  Com 
nuffioners  have  abundance  of  emp\oym^v,  "\\\  \v* 
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nature  of  the  greateft  ufe  to  the  Community,  arid 
in  its  operation  and  effeft  of  the  higheft  importance  : 
The  eftablifhment  of  fuch  a  Syftem  would  be  an  im- 
mediate benefit  to  eveYy  man  of  property,  as  an  in- 
,  dividual,  independent  of  the  Public  at  large ;  but  even 
"  in  another  point  of  view,  it  is  doubly  neceffary,  at 
this  junfture,  when  new  events  are  daily  occurring, 
~  of  a  nature  truly  interefting  to  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  Sociely,  and  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  State  ;  ren- 
dering it  more  than  ever  neceffary  to  eftablifh  a  Syftem 
of  unremitting  vigilance.   It  is  a  fa6l  well  eftabliftied^ 
that  it  was  principally  through  the  medium,  and  by 
/the  afliftance,  of  many  of  the  twenty  thoufand  mis- 
creants who  were  regiftered,  previous  to  the  anarchy 
.  of  France,  on.  the  books  of  the  Lieutenant  of  Police, 
that  the  contending  FafHons  in  that  diftra&ed  country, 
were  enabled  to  perpetrate  thofe  horrid  maflacres  and 
a£to  of  atrocity,  which  have  been  beheld  with  detef- 
tation,  abhorrence,  and  aftonifhmenj,  by  every  civi- 
4  lized  nation  in  the  world. 

Let  it  be  recolle&ed,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
Mankind,  in  a  fttate  of  depravity,  arifing  from  a 
long  courfe  of  criminal  turpitude,  are  nearly  alike 
in  every  country ;  and  that  it  becomes  us  to  look 
-with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  feveral  thoufand  mifcreants 
"of  the  lame  defcription  which  now  infeft  London  ;  for 
they,  too,  upon  any  fatal  emergency  (which  God  for- 
bid!) would  be  equally  ready  as  their  brethren  in 
iniquity  were,  in  Paris,  to  repeat  the  fame  atrocities, 
if  any  opportunity  offered. 

To 
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To  be  well  prepared  againft  every  poflible  evil/ 
is  one  great  ftep  towards  prevention ;  end  among  the 
many  advantages  already  detailed,  as  likely  to  refult 
from  an  auxiliary  Board  of  Police,  this  would  be  none, 
of  the  lead.  „ 

In  every  view  in  which  it  can  be  confidered,' 
fuch  a  Syftem,  ftrengthened  by  good  and  appofete* 
Laws,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  vaft  bene- 
fits to  the  Community.    Petty  Thefts,  affefting  all. 
ranks  who  have  any  property  to  lofe,  and  deftroying 
the  moral  principle,  would  be  greatly  abridged:^-, 
as  would  alfo  the  plunder  from  veffels  in  the  River, 
Thames,  as  well  as  from  the  public  Arfenals,  Dockr, 
yards,  and  Ships  of  War.     The  more  atrocious 
Crimes  of  Burglary  and  Highway  Robbery,  would 
fufFer  a  fevere  check,  in  the  embarraffments  which 
would  arife  from  the  Syftem  of  Detections  and  Re-  , 
wards — from  the  Reftri&ions  propofed  to  be  laid  upon 
Receivers  of  Stolen  Goods ;  upon  Night  Coaches,— 
and  frorti  other  regulations  applicable  to  thofe  partir 
cular  offences.    A  large  proportion  of  the  Coiners, 
Dealers,  and  Utterers  of  bafe  Money,  feeling  the  rifk 
of  detection,  as  well  as  of  punifhment,  greatly  ex- 
tended and  increafed,  would  probably  abandon  the 
bufinefs  as  hazardous  and  deftru&iye, ,The  complc- , 
tion  of  the  General  Syftem  would  alfo,  either  collate- ^ 
rally  or  immediately,  reach  the  tribe  of  Cheats,  Swind- 
lers, and  Lottery  Offenders,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
pecufion  a  confiJerablc  reduction  of  their  number, 

by 
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by  narrowing  the  ground  and  deftroying  the  re- 
fources  by  which  they  at   prefent  flourifh. 

Th£  Evils  and  the  Remedies,  fo  far  as  they  relate 
to  criminal  offences,  being  thus  developed,  a  true 
eftimate  will  be  formed,  not  only  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  former,  but  of  the  propriety  and  prafticabiliiy  of 
the  latter. 

The  Author  is  not  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  expeft 
that  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  importance,  thofe  fug- 
geftions  which  he  has  offered  to  the  confidcration  of 
the  Public,  are  either  to  be  immediately  approved  of, 
or  fuddenly  adopted. — Some  are  obvious  at  firft  view, 
as  preparatory  fteps,  in  their  nature  unobjectionable  *  \ 
while  others  require  to  be  well  confidered  and  accu- 
rately examined. 

Thij 

*  The  obyious  remedies  here  alluded  to,  are  of  a  nature  merely 
preparatory  and  relate  to  Hie  following  proportion,  (being  a  Yam* 
rtary  of  what  is  detailed  in  various  preceding  Chapters)  +  to  th# 
immediate  adoption  of  which,  (in  the  opinion  of  a  great  and  ex* 
perienced  Crown  Lawyer),  there  does  not  feem  to  be  any  objection* 
—Namely :  ■■  - 

"  That  the  Dealers  hereafter  mentioned,  (hall,  under  a  certain 
penalty,  annually  regifter  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  (fpecify* 
ing  the  number  of  the  houfe,  and  the  Greet*)  at  the  Office  of  the 
Commlffioners  of  Police,  or  at  the  Public  Office,  within  the  diftril\ 
of  fuch  refidence-*"via."^— 

i.  Publicans  licenfed  to  fell  ale  or  other  liquor^ 

a.  Pawn  Brokers, 

+  Vide  Chap.  XI.  V.  VIII* 
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The  fooner,  however,  this  is  done,  the  more 
immediate  will  be  the  operation  of  that  Syftcro, 

which 

j.  Watch  Makers, 

4.  Buyers  of  gold  and  Giver, 

5.  Refiners  of  fold  and  filrer, 

6.  Working  and  other  Silverfmiths, 

7.  Dealers  in  old  and  feooniLhartd  furniture, 

8.  Brokers  in  fecond-hand  goods, 

9.  Dealers  in  old  building  materials, 

io.  Stable-keepers,  and  perfons  letting  horfes  for  hiie> 
n.  Boilers  of  horft-flefli  and  other  animals  for  profit, 
12.  Dealers  in  old  and  fecond-hand  naval  ftpres,  junk,  and  hand* 
fluff, 

lj.  Dealers  in  rags  and  handcuff, 

j  4.  Dealers  in  fecond-hand  wearing  apparel,  bed  and  table  linen* 
j  5.  Itinerant  dealers  in  wearing  apparel  and  other  articles, 
1 6.  Dealers  in  old  imt^  brafs,  copper,  pewter,  lead*  and  othet 
metals, 

.  1 7.  Purchafers  of  old  iron,  brafs,  copper,  pewter,  lead,  and  other 

metals  for  manufacturing, 
I  $.  Founders  and  others  keeping  crucibles*  or  other  veflck  for 

melting  old  metals, 
19.  Perfons  being  dealers  in  any, of  the  above  article?,  keeping 

draught  or  truck  carts  ; 

Of  which  Regifter,  on  paying  o»fj  One  ShilKmg  to  the  Clerk,  they 
(hall  receive  a  Certificate,  to  continue  in  force  for  one 
year,  or  till  they  (hall  change  their  residence ;  of  which 
notice  fhall  be  immediately  given,  and  a  new  Certificate: 
applied  for. 

And  as>  often  as*  any  perfon,  fo  required  to  regifter  the|r  name 
tod  place  of  abode,  and  occupation*  fhall  hare  ia  hi*,  or  her  pof- 
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which  is  to  guard  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis 
againft  thofe  depredations  and  dangers  to  which  they 
have;  long  been  expofed. 

If 

feuTon,  any  goods,  bank-notes,  money,  horfes,  cattle,  dogs,  trany 
other  property ;  and  aftet  receiving  a  hand-bill,  or  any  written 
notice  of  fuch  being  ftolen,  with  a  defcription  thereof,,  (hall  wil- 
fully  omit,  or  refufe  to  make  immediate  difcovcry  of  the  fame  to  the 
Magiftrates  at  the  Public  Office  of  the  Diftricl,  and  of  the  perfon 
or  perfons  from  whom  they  Were  purchafed  or  received,  Ife  or  (he 
mall  forfeit  ^c.* ;  and  alfo  the  value  of  whatever  is  concealed, 
which  penalty  (hall .  be  recovered  on  convidion  by  a  warrant  of 
diftrefs,  &c. 

*  A  regulation  to  the  fame  effeft  was  Introduced  into  the  Police 
Bill  of  1785 — and  has  lately  been  adopted  in  the  New  Act  for  the 
city  of  Dublin ;  with,  this,  difference — that  a  fuperintendant  Magif- 
trate  is  appointed  to  regulate  this  particular  branch  of  Police,  and 
the  penalty,  (which  is  j£co.  and  the  value  of  the  ftolen 
property  concealed),  is  recoverable  by  an  attion  of  debt  to  be 
brought  in  the  name  of  the  fuperintendant  Magiftrate,  in  any 

of  his  Majefty's  Courts  of  Record  in  Dublin.  Perhaps  this  may 

be  thought  an  improvement  on  the  Syftjm  propofed. — Atjmy  rate^ 
its  utility  is  obvious;  for  while  it  impofes  no  particular  hardfhip, 
and  no  ex  pence  on  thofe  clafles  of  individuals,  throngh  whofe  hands 
ftolen  property  pafles,  it  would  put  them  upon  their  guard,  anj) 
promote  a  greater  degree  of  caution  than  at  prefent  prevails ;  thereby 
checking  and  embarrafling  the  tranfaclioiis  of  thieves,  and  fraudulent 
perfons  j — But  it  would  do  more  : — It  would  enable  Magiftrates  to 
acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  number  of  thefe  dealers  in 
every  part  of  the  Metropolis,  from  which  infinite  advantages 
would  be  derived  to  the  Public  in  the  prevention  of  Crimes,  as  well 
as  with  a  view  to  further  regulations,  if  they  (hall  be  thought 

neccf. 
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If  fo  great  a  good  is  effe&ed,  it  muft  anfe  from 
a  general  impreffion  on  the  public  mind,  that  it  is 
prafiicaMe—dtid  that  it  is  a  right  thing  to  be  done* 

In  that  cafe,  the  objeft  will  be  attained — and 
all  the  blelfings  which  arife  from  applicable  and  appo- 
fne  laws,  dtretted  to  the  purpofe  of  fqppreffing  and 
preventing  crimes,  will  be  extended  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  great  Metropolis;  with  the  advantage  of  that 
proieftion*  which  muft  arife  from  a  combined  Syftem 

of 

neceffary. — Several  of  thefe  claffes  of  dealers  make  immenfe  profits 
and  could  well  afford  to  pay  a  moderate  licence  duty,  which  would 
raife  a  Aim  of  money  equal  to  all  the  expences  of  the  Police  Syftem. 

*  In  mentioning  what  regards  the  protection  of  ' the  Metropolis 
it  ib  impoifible  to  overlook  thofe  eminent  advantages  which  have 
arifen  from  that  excellent  tnft'ituUon*of  the  Light  Hor/t  Volunteer^ 
under  the  Command  of  Lieut,  .Colonel  Herries* 

To  this  refpeclable  Corps  of  Patriotic  individuals,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Metro f  olis  are  under  infinite  obligations* 

Regardlcfs  of  their  own  eafe,  convenience,  ifttereji,  or  per/onaf 
Jafeiy,  the  members  of  this  public-fpiritcd  ailbciation,  have  ever 
flood  forward  in  the  hour  of  tumult  and  diforder;  gratuitoully 
and  at  their  own  expence,  for  the  protection  of  their  fellow  citi-; 
^ens,  and  for  the  prefervation  of  the  public  peace.  ' 

The  afliftance  they  havei  on  every  occafion,  afforded  the  civil 
power,  and  the  facrifices  of  valuable  time  which  they  have  made, 
at  the  rifque  of  health,  and  under  circumftances  where  they  were 
compelled  to  forego  that  eafe  and  comfort,  which,  from  their  opu- 
lence and  rank  in  life,  is  attached  to  their  particular  lituations — it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  forgotten  by  a  grateful  Public. 

Their  great  refpcciability,  joined  to  the  fpirit  of  independence 

and 
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of  Police,  executed  with  purity  and  discretion,  Under 
the  guidance  of  an  able  Superinieniance^  and  an  a&ivt 
and  indefatigable  Magiftraey. 

and  firmness  of  mind,  which  they  have,  on  every  occafion,  mani- 
feited,  was  of  infinite  fervice  m  repreflmg  the  tendency  to  taraulf 
and  diforder,  which  prevailed  in  1 794  and  1 795  ;  which*  but  for 
this  powerful  antidote,  might  have  rifen  to  a  very  alarming  height. 

Nor  have  these  patriotic  gentlemen  been  merely  (atisfied  with 
the  various  facri&ces,  for  the  public  good,  which  have  already  been 
detailed — forgetting  the  expence  of  fupporting  a  military  eftafe 
liftiment,  unparalleled  with  regard  to  its  high  ft'de  of  equipment; 
when  a  call  was  made  on  the  feelings  of  humanity, they  were  among 
the  firft  as  a  public  body,  independent  of  parochial  fubferiptions, 
who  opened  their  purfes  for  the  relief  of  many  of  thofe  deluded 
individuals,  whofe  mifguided  phrenzy  had  occafioned  them  & 
much  trouble, — It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  an  Infthution  which  has  af- 
forded fo  many  benefits  hi  protecting  the  Metropolis  from  danger* 
and  the  deluded  Multitude  againft  pnmjbmenu  by  the  prevention  of 
Crimes,  will  ever  retain  that  laudable  fpirit  by  which  it  k  at  pres 
Tent  animated,;  and  which  has  conferwd  fo  much  honour  upon  aU 
its  members. 
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€  HAP.  XIV. 

Oft  Municipal  PoUce.~~7be  unparalleled  Extent  and 
Opulence  of  the  Metropolis,  manifefted  in  the  number 
of  ftreets,  lanes,  alleys,  courts,  and  fquares,  efiimated 
at  above  8000  ^containing,  502  Churches  and 
Places  for  religious  IVorJbip 1  r-^4050  Seminaries  of 
Education, — 8  lnflitutions  for  promoting  Religion 
and  Morality  ,-—10  Societies  for  promoting  ^Learning, 
and  the  ufeful  and  fine  Arts , — 122  charitable  Afy- 
'  lums  for  the  indigent  and  forlorn , — 31  Hofpitals  and 
Difpcnfaries  for  the  lame,  J/ck,  and  difeqfed , — and 
704  lnflitutions  for  Charitable  and  Humane  Purpofes. 
^—An  Eftimate  of  the  Amount  of  the  annual  Expences 
$f  the  Poor  in  London,  £750,000  a  year. — A  detail  of 
the  Courts  of  Lazv,  and  other  Eftablijhments  connected 
with  the  diftribution  of  Jufiice. — The  public  Prifons 
in  the  Metropolis.— A  View  of  the  number  ofPerfons 
employed  in  the  different  departments  of  the  Law,  ef- 
tbnated  in  all  at  qo^Q.—Suggeftions  for  improving  the 
civil  Jurifprudence  in  the  Metropolis, fo  far  as  relates 
to  the  recovery  of  Small  Debts. — The  Evils  arifing 
from  the  prefent  Syfiem,  exemplified  in  the  multitude  of 
allions  for  trivial  Sums  in  the  coarfe  of  a  year  ;  the 
enormous  cxpenceM  and  the  ill  effefts  of  the  feverity  of 
the  puni/kment  in  fucb  cafes-,  debafmg  the  mind,  and 
proving  the  defiruSion  of  many  families,  both  in  their 
morals  and  utility  to  the  State. — The  necefftty  of  an  Al- 
teration of  the  Syfiem,  further  enforced  by  the  propri- 
ety of  relieving  the  fupreme  Judges  from  a  weight  of 
labour  unreqfonable  in  the  vafi  increafe  of  bufmef^whicb 

the 
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the  extenfive  and  growing  inter courfe  of  Commerce  oeca- 
fions. — The  fame  Obfervations  extended  to  the  great 
Office*  of  State  :  and  the  necefftty  and  utility  of  a  divi- 
fort  of  labour,  in  proportion  to  the  increqfe  of  public 
duty,  explained;  as  a  means  of  preventing  income- 
niencies.  —  A  View  of  the  municipal  Regulations 
which  have  beet^  efiablifhed  in  the  Metropolis  for  the 
accommodation  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  • 
grounded  on  various  aSs  of  the  Legiflature,  paffed  at 
different  periods,  during  the  laft  and  the  prefent  cen- 
tury.— Each  Dijlrifi  of  the  Metropolis  a  feparate 
Municipality ;  where  the  power  of  aff effing  the  inha- 
bitants for  the  purpofes  of  pavings  watching^  lightings 
cleanfing,  and  removing  nuifances^  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Trujiees,  under  a  great  number  of  local  acls 
of  Parliament. — Thefe  regulations  mojlly  founded  on 
Laws  made  in  the  lajl  and  in  the  prefent  Reign. — The 
principal  public  afts  detailed,  viz.— The  General  Act 
of  the  2d  IVilliam  and  Mary \  cap.  8,  for  paving  the 
Metropolis ; — the  xoth  Geo.  lid.  cap.  22,  for  zvatcb- 
ing  the  city  of  London 1  ith  Geo.  III.  cap.  29,  for 
removing  Jigns,  and  efiablijbing  a  complete  Syftem  of 
municipal  Police. — The  Afts  relative  to  Weftminfiet 
and  Southwark  for  fimilar  purpofes.— The  Statutes 
relative  to  Common  Servers  detailed :  their  origin,  and 
the  great  advantages  rcfulting from  them. — The  Laws 
relative  to  Hackney  Coaches  and  Chairs— alfo  to  Carts 
.  and  other  Carriages.— The  Alls  relative  to  Watermen 
on  the  Thames. — The  Law  Jor  refraining  Bullock- 
bunting.  And  finally  1  ibe  Regulations  by  the  14/A 
Geo.  III.  cap.  78,  relative  to  the  Mode  of  building 

Houfest 
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Houfes,  and  the  Rules  laid  dowtifot  extingttijbing  Fires. 
Concluding  Obfervations,  on  the  advantages  which  would 
refult  to  the  Metropolis  at  large  from  theje  numerous 
Atts  of  Parliament  being  rendered  uniform,  and  con- 
formable /o  the  excellent  Regulations  eftablijhed  for  ihe 
City  of  London. — The  advantages  of  Amplifying  the 
Syfiem. —  The  burden  upon  the  Inhabitants  equal  to  one 
tmllion  a  year  for  the  expence  of  Municipal  Police. — 
Suggejlions  for  improving  the  Syjlem  and  reducing  this 
expence. — Concluding  Reflections. — The  prefent  epoch, 
more  than  any  other,  preffes  for  arrangements  caku- 
.  lated  to  amend  the  morals  of  the  People %  by  improving 
the  Laws  of  the  Country. 

3lT  caiinot  fail  to  prove  an  interefting  enquiry,  not 
only  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis  but  alfo  to 
Strangers,  by  what  means  that  department  of  its  oeco-  ' 
nomy  and  government,  which  may  be  denominated 
Municipal  Police,  is  regulated ;  fo  as  to  convey  the 
comforts,  and  procure  the  various  accommodations 
and  conveniences  which,  with  feme. few  exceptions* 
are  felt  to  exift  in  every  part  of  the  Capital  and  its 
environs. 

Whin  it  is  known  that  this  great  City,  (unparal- 
leled, as  will  be  hereafter  fhewn,  in  extent  and 
opulence,  through  the  whole  habitable. Globe,)  com- 
prehends, befides  London,  Weftminfter,  and  South- 
ward, no  lefs  than  forty-five  Villages,  now  exceed- 
ingly enlarged,  independent  of  a  vaft  acceffion  of 
buildings  upon  the  open  fields  in  the  vicinity;  it 
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becomes  lefs  a  matter  of  furprize,  to  learn,  that  it 
extends  to  nearly  eight  miles  ift  length,— is  three 
miles  at  leaft  in  breadth,  and  not  lefs  than  twenty- 
fix  in  circumfefenee  j  containing  above  eight  thoufand 
ftreets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  courts,  and  more  than  fixty- 
fi  ve  different  Squares ;  in  which  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred  and  fixty-ttg&  thoufand  houfesj  warehoufes,  and 
other  buildings ;  befldes  the  following  Churches  and 
Chapels  for  religious  worfhip,  viz. 


txO 
US 
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OftheEftablifhcd 
Religion 


1  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Paul. 
1  AbbcyChurch;WeftminfterAbbcy 
114  Parifti  Churches 
130  Chapels,  and  Chapels  of  Eafe 
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Mecting-houfcs  for  l  . 
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r Confiding  of  82  Chapels  for 
1  Nonconformiits  and  Prcfoy- 
terians;  56  for  Independent* 
of  different  clafles  ;  23  for 
Anabaptifts;  32  for  Quakers ; 
6  for  Nonjurors  \  4  for  Mug* 
gletonians ;  and  4  for  Romaic 
Catholics. 

fConfiAing  of  8  Chapels  for 
•French  rroteftants ;  8  tor  Gcn 

Chapels  and  Meet^  f°l  Dx£ch?«  3  fo' 

ing-houfesforFo-  >  4  J  S^'cd^;  4  tor  Damfh,  and 
refgncrs  J   M  J   i  *w 'Helvetic  Proteftants;  6 

0  for  Roman  Catholics;  and  4 

for  thofc'of  the  Ruffian  or 
V.  Greek  Church. 


Synagogues   -   -      6     for  the  Jcwiih  Religion 
Total  fio*  Places  of  Public  IVorjbip. 
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The  inhabitants  of  this  great  Metropolis,  occu-  / 
pying  tbefe  various  houfes  and  buildings,  are  efti- 
mated,  during  the  fitting  of  Parliament,  at  one  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand fouls;  for  whdfe  accom- 
modation, convenience,  and  fecurity,  the  following 
Inftitutions  have  been  formed,  namely, — ift,  For  Edu- 
cation;— 2d,  For  promoting  good  Morals, — 3d,  For 
ufejal  and  fine  Arts\ — 4th,  For  Objefts  of  Cbarjty  and 
Humanity; — 5th,  For  dijlributing  Jujlice , — and  6th, 
For  punifbing  Offenders. 


EDUCATION. 

16  Inns  of  Court  and  Chancery}  for  educating  Students 
to  the  profeffion  of  the  Law,  &c.  &c. 

1  5  Colleges — viz.  One  for  the  improvement  of  the  Cler*- 
gy,  London  Wall ;  one  for  Divinity  and  Aftro- 
nomy,  called  (JreBiam  College;  one  for  Phy- 
ficians,  Warwick  Lane ;  one  for  the  ftudy  of 
Civil  Law,  Doctors-Commons;  and  the  Heralds 
College. 

62  Schools,  or  public  Seminaries ;  the  principal  of  which 
are  Weftminfter  School,  Blue-coat  School,  Sp 
Pauls,  Merchant  Taylors,  Charter-houfe,  St. 
Martin's  School,  &c.&c.&c.  where  about  ,5000 
young  perfons  are  educated.  > 
237  Schoels  belonging  to  the  different  Parimcs;  where 
about  9000  maleand  female  Children  arc  educated 
in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Accompts. 
37  30  Private  Schools,  for  all  the  various  branches  of  male  and 
female  Education ;  including  fome  for  Deaf  and 

  Dumb. 

^40.50  Seminaries  of  Education. 


MORALS. 
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MORALS. 

The  Society  for  giving  cffeft  to  His  Majefty's  proclama- 
tion againft  Vice  and  Immorality  \—Inftituted  1787 

2  The  Society  for  promoting  Chriftian  Knowledge, 
Bartlett's  Buildings          -  .  -  '  1699 

3  The  Society  for  propagation  of  the  Gofpel  in  Fo- 
reign Parts,  Deans  Yard,  Weftminfter  1750 

4  The  Society  for  promoting  Religious  Knowledge, 
by  diftributing  books  among  the  poor       -  175$ 

3^5  The  Society  for  promoting  Charity  Schools  in  Ire- 
land, Merchant  Seaman's  Office 

6  The  Society  fof*  Religious  Inftru&ion  to  the  Ne- 
groes in  the  Weft  Indies  -  -  1793 

7  The  Society  for  preventing  crimes,  by  profecuting 
Swindlers,  Sharpers,  and  Cheats ;  Gough-fquare, 
Fleet-ftrcet         -  -  - 

8  Britifh  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Servants 
No.  27,  Hay-market         -  -  -  1792 

THE  ARTS. 

1  Royal  Society,  incorporated  for  promoting  ufcful 
knowledge; — Inftituted  -  -  1663 

2  Antiquarian  Society,  Somerfet  Place  -  1751 

3  Society  or  Truftees  of  the  Britifli  Mufeum     -  17,53 

4  Society  of  Artifts  of  Great-Britain,  Strand     -  1765 

5  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  Somerfet  Place  -  1773 
~  K  6  Society  for  the  encouragement  of  Learning,  Crane 

Court,  Fleet-ftreet 
7  Society  for  encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufa&ures,  and 

Commerce;  Adelphi  Buildings 
3  Medical  Society,  Crane  Court,  Fleet-ftrcet 

9  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Naval  Architecture 
^10  Veterinary  College,  near  St.  Pancras  Church. 

ASYLUMS 
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►167  Alms-houfes  endowed  at  different  periods,  where  13^2 
old  men  and  women  are  fupportcd ;  the  principal  of 
thefe  houfes  are,  The  Trinity  Aims-houfesy  for  28 
dicaVed  Shit)  Matters,  in  Mile  End ;  Bancroft's  Alms* 
houfes^  Mile  End*  for  24  Poor  Men  \  Ftjbmongers 
Alms-houfes,  Newington  butts  ;  Haierdajhers'  Alms* 
houfisi  in  Hoxton  ;  Jeffries*  Alms-houfes^  Kingfland 
Road ;  and  Sir  John  Mordent9 s  Colligiy  for  decayed 
Merchants*  at  Blackheath. 
1  London  Workhoufc,  Bilhopfgate-ftreet,  for  decayed 
old  Men*. 

1  Bridewell  Hofpital,-  an  Afylum  for  Apprentices  to  dif- 
ferent trades,  Bridgc-ftreet,  Blackfriafs. 

1  Charter-houfe  Hofpital)  an  Afylum  for  80  indi- 
gent perfons,  inCharter-houle  Square,  founded    161 1 

4  Scottifh  Hofpital,  for  decayed  Nativesof  Scotland, 
in  Crane-Court,  Fleet-ftrect. 

1  Welch  Hofpital,  for  decayed  Natives  of  Wales, 
in  Grays  Inn  Lane. 

x  French  Hofpital,  for  decayed  Frenchmen)  in  St. 

Luke's,  Middlefex  -        k-  17x9 

1  Foundling  Hofpital,  for  defcrtcd  infants,  Lambs- 

CondUit-ftreet  *         *  1739 

I  Afylum  for  poor  frlendlefs,  deferted  girls,  under 

twelve  years  of  age,  Vauxhall  Road        *  1758 

1  Magdalen  Hofpital,  for  the  admiflion  of  feduccd 

females,  St.  George's  Fields         -        -  1769 

1  Orphan  Working  School,  beingan  afylum  for  poof 
neceflitous  Children  of  Diflenters,  City  Road.  , 

1  Philanthropic  Society,  St.George's  Fields,  forchiU 
dren  of  criminal  parents,  and  young  delinquents. 

1  Freemafons'  School,  for  educating  Female  Or- 

'  phans,  St.-  George's  Fields  -  1788 

1  C  helfea  Hofp  i  tal ,  for  worn-out  and  di  fabled  foldiers   1 670 

1  Greenwich  Hofpital,  for  worn-out  and  difablcd 

Seamen  ...  -  1694 

1  Marine  Society,  for  educating  poor  deftitute  boys 

to  the  Sea,  in  Bilhopfgate-ltreet        -  17,56 

122 

*  London  Workhoufc  i?  *  lartre  building,  which  migbt.  with  qreat  advantage,  be  turnei 

^jttoahortfe  of  indufttry.  or  Peuiter.tiary  IJi/jfs  for  fnjll,oi'c  nJcs,  frr  whirh  pitrpofc  it  wn 
tiled  in  anrirnt  time*.  Although  it  is  fa  id  10  he  fulfwiciu  to  lodge  about  ,500  people  it  (a 
row  tifed  only  a*  an  afylum  for  a  few  old  ferfoni;  and  is  a  Hnecure  for  the  Keepers  and 
O^rxrih  who. live  <  oin<oriJ>ly  *s  the  fervj.nts  of  the  Community  without  dome  any  jiood. 
Thi  houT.  u  *rp^/  1.0.'. -J*  cd  t>  a  power  of  levying  contributions <  90,  all  the  partfhes  for  itl 
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ASYLUMS  for  SICK,  LAME,  DISEASED,  and 
for  POOR  PREGNANT  WOMEN. 

"i  St.  Bartholomew's  Hofpital  in  Weft  Smithfield,  for 

the  reception  of  affli&ed  and  difeafed  perfons  1539 

2.  St.  Thomas's  Hofpital,  Southwark,  for  the  recep- 

tion of  fick  and  lame,  efpecially  failors       -  1533 

3.  Guy's  Hofpital,  Southwark,  for  fick  and  impotent 

perfons ;  and  lunatics  -  -  1721 

4  London  Hofpital,  Whitechapcl  Road,  for  the  re- 

ception of  all  perfons  meeting  with  accidents    .  1740 

5  St.  George's  Hofpital,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  for  the 

reception  of  fick  and  lame         -         -  1733 

6  Weftminfter  Infirmary,  James-ftreet,  Weftminfter, 

for  fick  and  difeafed  perfons  -  1719 

7  Middlefex  Hofpital,  Charles-ftreet,  neat  Gxfoid- 

ftreet,  for  fick  and  lame,  and  pregnant  women  1745 

8  Lock  Hofpital,  Hyde  Park  Turnpike,  for  perfons 

affli&ed  with  the  venereal  diforder  -  1746 

-pox  Hofpital,  St.  Pancrafs,  for  inoculation  of 
poor  perfons  -  -  -  1746 

10  London  Lying-in  Hofpital,  Alderfgatc-ftrcet,  for 

poor  married  women  -  -        .  17^ 

11  Gity  of  London  Lying-in  Hofpital,  Old-ftreet, 

City  Road,  Idem  -  '   -  1751 

12  Lying-in  Hofpital,  Brownlow-ftreet,  Long  Acre,  id.  1749 

1 3  Lying-in  Hofpital,  Surry  Road,  Weftminfter  Bridge, . 

for  poor  pregnant  woir.en  generally 

14  Lying-in  Hofpital,  Bayfwatcr  Hall,  Oxford  Road,  id. 

1 5  Lying-in  Hofpital,  Store-itreet,  Tottenham  Court 

Road,  idem 

16  Bethlem  Hofpital,  for  Lunatics,  Moorfields  i^j 
.17  St.  Luke's  Hofpital,  for  Lunatics,  Old-ftreet  Read  1751 

l  Ealtern 
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1  Eaftcrn  Dijpenfary,  Whitechapel 

2  Middlefex  Difpenfary,  Great  AilifF-ftreet 

3  London  Difpenfary,  Primrofe-ftreqt,  Bifhopfgate-ftreet 

4  New  Finlbury  Difpenfary,  Featheritone  Buildings,  St. 

John's-fquare 

5  Finlbury  Difpenfary,  Rofamond  Row,  Clerkenwell 

6  General  Difpenfary,  Alderfgate-ftreet 

7  Public  Difpenfary,  Cary-ftreet,  Lincoln's  inn  fields 

8  Infant  Poor  Difpenfary,  Soho-fquare 

9  St.  James's  Difpenfary,  Berwick-ftreet,  Soho-fquare , 

10  Weftminfter  Difpenfary,  Gerrard-rtreet,  Soho-fquare 

1 1  Mary-le-bone  Difpenfary,  Wells-ftreet,  Oxford-ftreet 

12  Oflulfion  Difpenfary,  Bow-ftreet,  Bloomlbury 

13  Surrey  Difpenfary,  Union-ftreet,  Borough. 

1  Lying-in  Charity,  for  delivering  pregnant  women 
at  their  own  houfes ;  IV.  Manning,  Efq.  Gover- 
nor ;  Phyfician,  Dr.  Sims,  Blackfriars    injl.  1757 

1  Society  for  delivering  married  women  in  their  own 
habitations,  by  whom  30  midwivesare  employed, 
No.  18,  Strand,  -  -  175.7 

1  Humane  Society,  for  jthe  recovery  of  drowned  and 
fuffocated  perfons,  Spital-fquare 

1  Society  /or  the  Reliet  of  Clergymen's  Widows, 
*  Paper  Buildings,  Temple 

1  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows,  and  Orphans  of 
Medical  Men 

1  Laudable  Society,  for  the'  benefit  of  Widows,  Crane 
Court,  Flett-ftrcet  \ 

1  Society  for  the  fupport  of  Widows,  Surrey-ft.  Strand 

1  Society  for  the  fupport  of  poor  Artifts,  and  their 
Widows,  Strand 

l  Society  for  the  fupport  of  Widows  ofpoor  Muficians 

1  Society  for  Annuities  to  Widows,  Old  Filh-itreet, 
St.  Paul's,  No.  25 

1  Society  for  the  Relief  of  fick  and  maimed  Seamen 
in  the  Merchants'  Service 

1  Society  for  the  Relief  of  poor  Widows  and  Chil  - 

dren  of  Clergymen  -  -  17^ 

1  Frcernafons  Charity 

1  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Perfons  confined  for  Small 

Debts,  Craven-ilrcet,  Strand  -  1792 

91  Public  Companies  in  the  City  of  London,  who  giv^ 

in  Charity  above  £75,000  a  year 
600  Friendly  Societies  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity, 
— —    now  incorporated  by  nft  of  ParHament^coov^vCA 
70^     of  mechanics  find  labouring  ^co^\e  \  <MvK\v- 

  bmc  to  fick  members,  und*in  i\i\xetAv>  w^/^i 

monthly  payments,  aboux  7i^»000 


t 
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Reflecting  on.thefe  various  laudable  Infti- 
tutions, unparalleled  in  point  of  extent,  as  well  as 
munificence,  the  mind  is  loft  in  aftonifhment,  that 
greater  and  more  extenfive  benefits  have  not  arifen 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis;  not  only  in 
improving  their  morals,  but  in  preventing  the  lowed 
orders  of  the  People  from  fuffering  that  extreme 
mifery  and  wretchednefs  which  is  no  where  exhibited 
in  fo  great  a  degree  as  in  London.  This  aftonifliment 
will  no  doubt  be  (if  poflible)  confiderably  augmented, 
on  perilling  the  following  eftimate  of  the  legal  affeff- 
ments,  and  voluntary  contributions  for  the  Poor ; 
together  with  the  benevolent  Inftitutions  and  Eftablifli- 
ments  for  their  comfort  and  convenience;  and  iht 
addition  of  private  charities,  viz. 

-\  London      -  £  70,000  o  q 

a  V**  I  Weftminfter   -  64,000  o  o 

^  ea  } 

J  Surry,   -    idem  2£iOOO  o  O 

Total  for  the  Metropolis  about  249,000  o  o 

2d.  Supporting  Charity  Schools  for  educating  the  poor  10,000  o  o 
3d.  Afylums  for  the  relief  of  objects  of  charity  and 
humanity,  &c,  fupportcd  by  annual  contributions, 
eftimated  at  -  -  -      2  5,000  o  o 

r4th.  Afylums,  Hofpitals,  and  Difpenfaries,  for  the  fick, 

lame,  difeafed,  and  afflicled,  at  -  50,000  o  o 

5th.  Inftitutions  for  benevolent,  charitable,  and  hu- 
mane purpofes,  704  focicties,  at  -  120,000  0  O 
6th.  Private  Charities,  at          -           -  150,000  o  o 
7th.  To  which  add  the  endowed  Eftablifhments, 

cftirsatcd  at  -  1  $0,000  o  o 

Total  Eftimate  per  annum,  £  7^0,000  o  o 
1  When 
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Wh  jen  it  is  alfo  recolle&ed,  that  large  Aims  are 
annually  expended  by  Societies  inftituted  for  promot- 
ing religion,  virtue,  and  good  morals,  it  muft  be  evi- 
dent, as  the  miferies  of  the  Poor  do  not  appear  to  be 
alleviated,  and  their  morals  grow  worfe — that  there 
iriuft  be  fome  cauie  to  produce  effe&s  fo  oppofite  to 
what  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  fuch  unparalleled 
philanthropy ;  the  caufe,  indeed,  may  eafily  be  traced 
to  that  evident  deficiency  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Po- 
lice, which  has  fo  often  been  mentioned  in  the  courfe 
of  this  Work. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  ufeful,  and  certainly 
cannot  be  improper,  in  a  Treatife  on  the  Police,  to  in- 
fert  a  brief  detail  of  the  differqit  Courts  of  Law,  and 
public  Prifons,  eftablifhed  in  the  Metropolis ;  for  the 
diftrihmion  of  juftice,  and  the  punifhment  of  delin- 
quents, for  civil  as  well  as  criminal  offences ;  together 
with  the  number  of  profeffional  men  attached  to  thefe 
various  Law  efUbli foments. 


COURTS 
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COURTS  or  JUSTICE  m  the  METROPOLIS. 


^    The  High  Court  of  Parliament. 

The  Houfe  of  Lords ;  being  the  Appeal  in  the  lift  relbrt' 
in  all  Caufes  criminal  and  civil 

The  Court  of  'Exchequer  Chamber,  before  which  Writs 
of  Error  are  brought  on  judgments  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  and  other  Courts :  it  is  compofed,  in  certain  cafes*  of 
all  the  Twelve  Judges,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor:  but  fome- 
times  of  a  fmaller  number 

The  High  Court  of  Chancefy— at  Wettminfler  Hall— 
and  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench,  held  in  Weftminfter  Hall 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  held  in  Weftminfter  Hall 

The  Court  of  Exchequer — a  Court  of  Law,  Equity,  and 
Revenue  ;  held  at  Weftminfter  Hall  and  Serjeant's  Inn 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in  Colonial  and  Prize  Caufes ;  be- 
fore the  Lords  of  his  Majefty's  Privy  Council  at  White  Hall 

The  High  Court  of  Admiralty,  for  Prizes,  &c.  at  Doctor's 
Commons;  and  in  Criminal  Cafes,  twice  a  year,  at  the  Old 
Bailey. 

^Prerogative  Court,  for  Wills'" 
and  Admin iftrations 
Court  of  Arches,  for  Appeals 
from  inferior  Ecclefiaftical 
Courts  in  the  Province  of 
Canterbury  ;  the  Court  of  f  Doctors' 
Peculiars  is  a  branch  of  this  (  Commons 
Court 

Faculty  Court,  to  grant  Dif- 

penlations  to  marry 
Court  of  Delegates  for  Eccle- 
fiaftical AflWrs 


Four  Eccle* 
fiaftical  x 
Courts. 


The 
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COURTS  of  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS. 


The  Court  of  Oyer  amT 
Terminer,  and  Gaol- 
Delivery    for  trying 
Criminals  at  the  juf- 
tice  Hall,  Old  Bailey^ 


Held  by  His  MajcftyV  Commif. 
fion  to  the  Lord  .Mayor,  Judges, 
Recorder,  and  Common  Ser- 
jeant, &c. 


/The  Supreme  Court  of  the  City  for  Pleas  of 
\    Land,  and  Common  Pleas. 

For  Aftions  of  Debt  and  Trefpafs,  and  for 
Appeals  from  interior  Courts* 'and  for  fo- 
reign attachments;  giving  decHions  in  all  * 
cafes  whatfoever,  in  14  days,  at~an  ttkpence 
not  exceeding  thirty  (hillings;  held  in  the 
King's  Bench,  Guildhall,    by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  Recorder,  and  Aldermen. 
C Held  by  two  Aldermen  and  four  Members  of 
[     the  Common  Countil,  appointed  by  the 
J     Lord    Mayor  an4  Aldermen;   three  of 
^  «  whom  form  "a  Court  for  'the  recovery  of 
I  *  fmall  debts  under  40s.  at  the  expence  of 
L  icd.. 

fHeld  every  day,  to  determine  differences  bc- 
<     tween  mailers  and  apprentices ;  and  to  admit . 
^  ^hofe  qualified  to  the  freedom  of  the  City. 
Held  every  .Wednefday,  Thurfday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  at  Guildhall ;  where  Aftions 
of  Debt  and  Trefpafs,  &c.  are  tried  by  the 
Sheriff,  and  his  Deputy,  who  are  Judges  of 
the  Court. 

Held  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen, 
as  Guardians  of  the  Children  of  deceafed 
Freemen  under  twenty^one  years  of  age,  &e. 
f  Held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Stewards,  for 
Pie  Poudre  1     adminifterin^  inftantaneous  Juflice  between 
Court         ]     Buyers  and  Sellers,  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  to 
^    redrefs  all  fuch  diforders  as  may  arife  there. 


'Court  of 
Huttings 


The  Loid 

Mayor's 

Court 


Court  of 
Requests 


Chamber- 
lain's Court 


Sheriffs 
Court 


Court  of  O: 
phans 


3- 
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COURTS  of  JUSTICE  \*  the  METROPOLIS, 


Held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  fonr 
times  a  year,  in  Middlefex,  EfTex,  Kent, 
and  Surry;  who  enquire  by  a  Jury,  into 
Abuies  relative  to  the  Fifhing  on  the  River 
Thames,  and  redrefs  the  fame;  from  Staines* 
,   bridge  freji,  to  Yenflcet  Eaft. 

'Thcfe  relate  to  fctting  the  Affize 
on  Bread  and  Salt — to  the  mu- 
nicipal Officers  of  the  Citv~to 
the  Eleftion^-of  Lord  Mayor, 
Sheriffs,  and  Officers  of  the 
^  Cityand  to  the  Management 
of  the  public  Property  of  the 
City,  and  removing  Nuifances. 
The  Wardmotes  are  held  chiefly 
for  the  Elt&ion  of  Aldermen 
and  Common  Councilmem 
General  and  Quarter  Seflions  of  thelPcacc,  held  by  the  Lord 

Mayor  and  Aldermen,  eight  times  a  year.  . 
Petty"  Seflions  for  fmair Offences,  &c.  held  at* 
the  Manfion  Houfc  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  1     Daily,  fa 
one  Alderman  ;  and  at  Guildhall  by  two  f  theforcnoon* 
Aldermen  in  rotation . 


Court  of 
Confervaocy 


Court  of  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen.— Court  of 
Common  Council. 
Court  of  Common 
Hall.— Court  of 
Wardmotes, 


Coroners' 
Court 


Court  of  the 
Tower 
London 


fthef 


{To  enquire  into  the  caufes  of  fudden  deaths, 
when  they  arife. 
Held  within  the  verge  of  the  City  by  a  Stew- 
ard, appointed  by  the  Conttable  of  the 
Tower ;  before  whom  are  tried  Adions  of 
Debt,  Trefpaffes,  and  Covenants. 
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Cottrt 
Dutchy 
Lancall 


of  theP 


COURTS  of  JUSTICE  in  thx  METROPOLIS. 

A  fuprcme  Court  of  Record,  held  in  Somerfet 
Place,  for  deciding  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
faid  Duchy,  all  matters  of  Law  or  Equity  be  • 
longing  to  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancafter 
A  Court  of  Record,  held  by  the  juftices  of 
the  City  and  Liberty  of  Weftminfter,  four 
times  ayear,  at  the  Guildhall  /Weftminfter, 
for  all  Trefpafles,  Petty  Larcenies,  and  other 
fmall  Offences,  committed  within  the  City 
and  Liberty 

Or  Court  Leet,  held  by  the  Dean  of  Weft- 
minfter, or  his  Steward  for  chufing  paro- 
chial Officers,  preventing  and  removing 
Nuifances,  &c. 

("Held  by  Commiffioncrs  (being  refpectable 
]     Houlckeepers)  for  deciding  without  appeal, 
Court  of  Re-       all  Pleas  for  Debts  under  forty  {hillings. 
qucfts,Caftle  J     For  the  parifhes  of  St.  Margaret,  St.  John, 
St.  Martin,  St.  Paul  Covent  Garden,  St. 
Clement  Danes,   St.  Mary  le  Strand,  and 
that  part  of  the  Dutchy  of  Lancafter  which 
joins  Weftminfter 

rHeld  in  the  fame  manner,  and  for  the  fame 
purpofes ;  for  the  pariftics  of  St.  Anne,  St. 
George  Hanover-fquare,  and  St.  James 

Weltminfter 


Quarter  Sef- 
fions  of  the 
Peace 


Weftmin- 
fter Court 


ftreet,  Lei 
cefter  fquare 


Court  of  Re- 

Suefts,Vine- 
reet,  Picca- 
dilly 
Petty  Sef- 
fions,  or  Po- 
lice Court, 
held  at  Bow- 
ftrcet 


A  Court  of  Petty  Seflions  held  by  two  Magif- 
tratcs  every  day,  (Sunday  excepted)  morning 
and  evening,  for  matters  of  Police,  and  va- 
rious Offences,  and  Mifdcmeanors,  &c. 


PoliceCourt  CA  Court  of  Petty  Seflionseftablifliedby  Aft  of 
or  Petty  Sef-  J  '  Parliament,  held  every  day,  morning  and 
Cons;  heldat<  evening,  *  (Sunday  excepted)  by  two  Magit 
Queen's-fq.  J  tratcs,  for  matter  of  Police,  and  various 
Weftminft.  Offences,  Mifdcmeanors,  &c. 
PoliceCourt 
or  Petty  Sef- 
ftons,  held  at^  the  fame. 
Gt.  Marlbo- 
rough ftieet  „ 

St. 


St.  Martins-  I 
Ic-Grand  << 
Court  1 

Eaft  Smfth-, 
field  Court 


COURTS  or  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS. 

J  C$urt  of  Record,  fubjeft  to  the  Dfcan  and 
Chapter  of  Weftminfier,  held  every  Wed- 
nefday,  for  the  trial  of  all  Perfonal  Actions. 
The  procefs  is  by  a  Capias  againft  the  body, 
or  an  Attachment  againfithe  goods  in  this 
particular  Liberty 
A  Court  .Leet  and  Court  Baron,  held  for  this 
Liberty,,  to  enquire  into  Nuifances,  &c. — 
In  the  Court  Baron  Pleas  are  held  to  the 
amount  of  forty  (hillings 

A  Coutt  Leet  held  once  a  year,  by  a  Steward 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  Lord  ofr  the  Manor 
Finfbury     j     of  Finfbury,  for  enquiring  into  thofe  Nuif- 
Court         ]     ances<ompetant  for  Leet  Juries,  by  ancient 
ufagc,  and  {wearing  in  Conftables.  for  the 
Manor 

f  Two  Courts  are  competent  to  be  held  within 
J     this  fmall  Precin£>  for  Anions  of  Debt 
and  Trefpafs,  at  St.  Catherine's,  near  the 
Tower 


Whitechap. 
el  Court 


St.  Cathe- 
rine's Court  j 

A  Court  held  by  the  Steward  of  the  Manor  of 
Stepney,  by  whom,  and  a  Jury,  are  tried 
Aftions  of  Debt  for  5I.  and  under,  &c.  dec. 
Sheriff's  f  For  the  County  of  Middlefex,  for  A&ions  of 
Court         \    Debt*  Trcfpafles,  Aflaults,  &c. 

^^£1?  f  Held  by  the  Juftices  of  the  County  of  Mid- 
dlcfex,  eight  times  a  year,  attheNewSef- 
fions  Hotife,  Clcrkcnwcll-Green,  for  all 
Trefpafles,  Petty  Larcenies,  Mifdemeanors, 
and  other  offences,  &c.  and  for  Roads, 
Bridges,  and  other  Coui.ty  Affairs 


General  Sef 
{ions  of  the 
Peace,  and 
Scflions  of 
Oyer  and 
Terminer 

Petty  Scf. 
fions,  or~ 
lice  Court, 


ncx  v-ourt,  J 

eftablifhcd  ] 
by  Aft  of 

parliament  ^ 


A  Court  of  Petty  Seflion*,  held  every  mornmg 
and  evening,  (Sunday  excepted)  by  two  Ma- 
giftrates,  at  the  Public  Office,  in  Hatton 
Garden,  for  matters  of  Police  and  various 
Offences,  Mifdemeanors,  &c. 


Petty 
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tty  Sef- 
n  or  Po- 
e  Court 

tm 

:m 

ivo  Coro 
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COURTS  of  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS. 

At  the  Public  Office,  WoHhip-fbreet,  near 
Finfbury-fquare,  by  two  Juiiices,  for  ob- 
jects of  Police,  &c. 

At  the  Public  Office,  Lambeth  fireet,  White- 
chapel 

At  the  Public  Office,  High-ftreet,  ShadweU 

re"<^urts^^r  en<lu^n§  into.caufcs  of  £udden  death*. 

"For  fmall  debts  under  40s.  without  appeal, 
held  in  Fullwood's  Rents,  Holborn,  for 
te    the  Divifion  of  Finftwry. 

'For  fmall  debts  under  40s.  without  appeal, 
held  in  Ofborn-ftreet,  Whitechapel,  by 
Commiffioners,  under  the  AS  of  Parlia- 
ment,  chofen  annually  by  the  fevexal  Pa- 
riflie$  in  the  Tower  Hamlets 
meral  and  Quarter  rHeld  by  thejuftices  of  that  Liberty,  8 
Scffions  ot  the  J  times  a  year  for  Petty  Larcenies, 
Peace  for  the  Li-<  Trefpafles,  Felonies,  and  Mifde-- 
berty  of  the  Tow-  \  meanors,  Stc.  within  that  particular 
er  of  London       V.  Diftrift 


rart  of 
quefts 


mrt  of 
;queftf 


>urt  of 
jcord 


>urt  of 
cord 


arfhalfca 
mrt 


>urt  of 

tquefts 


{Held  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  Southwark,  by 
the  Lord  Mayor's  Steward,  for  Ailions  of 
fmall  Debt,  Damages,  Trcfpafs,  &c. 

f  For  the  Clink  Liberty,  held  near  Bank  fide,  in 
1     Scuthwark,  by  the  Bifhop  of  Winchefter's 
1     Steward,  for  Anions  of  l5ebt,  Trefpafs, 
&c.  within  that  Liberty. 

'A  Court  of  Record  (or  the  Court  of  the  Royal 
Palace)  having  jurifdiftion  12  miles  round 
Whitehall  fexclufive  of  the  City  of  Lon- 
don) for  a&ions  of  Debts,  Damages,  Trcf- 
pafles,  &c.  and  fubject  to  be  removed  to  4 
higher  Court  of  Law,  when  above  £5. 
f  For  the  recovery  of  fmall  Debts  under  40s. 
J  without  appeal,  held  at  St.  Margaret's  Hill,. 
I  by  Commiflioncrs  chofen  under  the  A&  of 
L  Parliament,  by  the  different  Parifhes. 

COURTS 
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COURTS  of  JUSTICE  in  the  METROPOLIS, 

Coroners'  f  To  enquire  into  caufes  of  Tuddcn  Death— k 
Court        \    Southwark,  &c. 

Quarter  Scf-  f  Held  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  at 
fions  of  the  <  St.  Margaret's  Hill,  for  the  Borough  of 
Peace  ^  Southwark 

Quarter  Seflions  of  f  Held  at  the  New  Seflions  Houfc  in 
the  Peace  for  the  <  Southwark ,  by  the  Magistrates  of  the 
Countyof:»urrey      County  of  Surrey 

Petty  Scf.  f 

fions  or  Po-    A  Court  held  every  morning  and  evening,  by 
Hoe  Court,  J     two  Ju-fticest  at  the  Pubfic  Office,  Union 
eftabliflicd    ]     Hall,  Union-ftrect,  Southwark,  for  Objefis 
by  Aft  of  '       of  Police,  &c. 
Parliament  ^ 

w  Prifons  in  the  Metropolis. 

1.  King's  Bench  Prifon,  for  Debtors  on  Procefs  or  Execution  ia 

the  King's  Bench,  &c.  St.  George's  Fields 

2.  Fleet  Prifon,  for  Debtors  on  Procefs,  &c,  in  the  Common  Pleas» 

&c.  Fleet  Market 

3.  Ludgate  Prifon,  Bifhopfgate-ftreet 

4.  Poultry  Compter,  in  the  Poultry  I  For  City 

5.  Giltfpur-ftreet Compter,  Gihfpur-ftreet       J    0  London' 

6.  Newgate,  or  City  and  County  Gaol,  Old  Bailey  ( 

7.  New- Prifon,  Clerkenwell— Gaol  for  the  County  of  Middlefex 

8.  Prifon  for  the  liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Well-clofe-fq. 

9.  WhitecKhpel  Prifon  for  Debtors  in  the  fire  pound  court 
jo.  Savoy  Prifon,  for  Deferters  and  Military  Delinquents 

'ii.  City  Bridewell— Bridewell,  Bridge-ftrcct, 
Blaekfriars 

Houfes  of  Correc-J  12.  Tothill  Fields  Bridewell— Tothill  Fields 
tion.  ]  13.  Spa  Fields  Penitentiary  Houfe 

14.  New  Bridewell  in  the  Borough  of  Sooth 
wark 

j  j.  County  Gaol  for  Surrey,  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark 

16.  Clink  Gaol,  in  ditto 

1 7.  Marihalfea  Gaol,  in  the  Borough,  for  Pirates,  Sec. 
1 2.  New  Gaol,  in  the  Borough 

NoTHHtf; 
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Nothing,  perhaps,  can  manifeft,  in  a  greater 
eg^ee,  the  ipcreafed  commerce  and  population  of 
he  Metropolis  of  the  Empire,  than  the  following 
ummary  detail  of  the  different  claiTes4  of  profef- 
ional  men  con ne tied  with  the  various  departments  of 
le  Law. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  Statements,  that 
here  are  in  the  Metropolis 

9  Supreme  Courts;  to  which  are  attached  270  officers 

4  Ecclefiaftical  Courts            -  54  do. 

18  Inferior  Courts  for  fmall  Debts       .  146  do. 
1  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  and  "I 


of  the  Peace 
10  Courts  and  Petty  Seifionsfor  purpofes 


Gaol  Delivery 
4  Courts  of  General  and  Quarter  Seflions 


5  Coroners'  Courts 


of  Police 


753 


King's  Serjeants,  Attorney  and  Solicitor 


General,  and  King's  Advocate  -  8 
Serjeants  at  Law  .  -  -  12 
Doctors  of  Law  .  .  -  "  H 
King's  Counfel  -  «.  -  -  2  e. 
Matters  in  Chancery  -  -  12 
Barrifters  at  Law  «  -  -416 
Special  Pleaders         -  -  jo* 

Proclors  in  Doctors'  Commons  -  $4 
Conveyancers  .  -  -  38 
Attorneys  at  Law  in  the  different  Courts  1920 
Clerks,  Affiftants,  and  others,  eftimatfd  at  3700 
Notaries' Public         -         *  38 


Total  7040 
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It  is  impoffible  to  contemplate  this  view  of  a 
very  interefting  fubjeft,  without  b£ing  forcibly  ftruck 
with  the  vast  extent  of  the  wealth  and  commercial 
intercourfe  of  the  Country,  which  furnifh  advantageous 
employment  for  fuch  a  multitude  of  individuals  in 
one  particular  profeflion.  Every  good  man,  and 
every  lover  of  his  country,  must  anxioufly  wifh  that 
the  advantages  may  be  reciprocal ;  and  that  men  of 
talents,  integrity,  and  ability,  in  the  profeflion  of  the 
,  Law,  will  lend  thejr  aid  in  procuring  the  removal 
of  the  inconveniences  at  prefent  felt  in  the  'recovery 
of  frnall  debts.  This  is  peculiarly  irk  Tome  to  every 
well  difpofed  pcrfon,  who,  in  the  courfe  of  bulinefs, 
having  tranfa&ions  with  the  mafs  of  mankind,  cannot 
avoid  frequently  meeting  with  bad  or  litigious  cha- 
rafters,  by  whom  difputes  are  unavoidably  gene- 
rated. 

According  to  the  prevailing  Sysfera,  if  the 
debt  exceeds  40^  the  affion  may  be  brought  in  a 
fupcrior  Court,  where,  if  contested  or  defended,  the 
expence,  at  the  lowest  computation,  must  be  up- 
wards of  fifty  pounds.  Prudent  men,  under  fuch 
circumstances,  will  forego  a  just  claim  upon  an- 
other, or  makeup  a  falfc  one  upon  thcmfelves,  as 
by  far  the  least  of  two  evils,  in  all  cafes  where  they 
come  in  contaft  with  defigning  and  bad  people; 
and  hence  it  is,  that  the  worthlcfs  part  of  mankind, 
availing  themfclves  in  CiviU  as  others  da  io  Cr/W- 
ml  Cafes,  of  the  imperfections  of  the  Law,  forge 
tbefe  defe&s  into  a  rod  of  oppretfioh,  either  to  de- 
fraud 
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fraud  the  honeft  part  of  the  Community  of  a  juft, 
right,  or  to  create  fraudulent  demands,  where  no 
right  attaches ;  merely  becaufe  thofe  mifcreants 
know  that  an  a&ion  at  Law,  even  for  20/.  cannot 
either  be  profecuted  or  defended,  without  finking 
three  times  the  amount  in  Law  expences;  befidca 
the  lofs  of  time,  which  is  ftill  more  valuable  to  mea 
ii*bu(inefs. 

To  convince  the  Reader  that  this  obfervatioft 
is  not  hazarded  on  weak  grounds,  and  that  the  evil 
is  fo  great  as  to  cry  aloud  for  a  remedy,  it  is  only 
neceflary  to  ftate,  that  in  the  County  of  Middle- 
fex  alone,  in  the  year  1793,  the  number  of  bailable 
writs  and  executions,  for  debts  from  T tn  to  Tzventy 
pounds,  amounted  to  no  lefs  than  5719,  and' the 
aggregate  amount  of  die  debts  fued  for  was  the 
fum  of  ^81, 791. 

It  will  fcarcely  be  credited,  although  it  is  mojl 
unqueftionally  true^  that  the  mere  cofts  of  thefe  ac- 
tions, although  made  up,  and  not  defended  at  all, 
'would  amount  to  68,728/. — And  if  defended,  the 
aggregate  expence  to  recover  81,791/.  muft  be— 
(Jirange  and  incredible  as  it  may  appear)^  no  lefs  than 
285,950/.  /  being  confiderably  more  than  three  time* 
the  amount  of  the  debts  fued  for. 

The  mind  is  loft  in  aftonilhment .  at  the  con- 
templation of  a  circumftance,  marking,  in  fo  ftrong 
a  degree,  the  deficiency  of  this  important  branch  of 
the  jurifpoidence  of  the  country. 
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Through  this  new  medium  we  difcover  one 
of  the  many  caufes  of  the  increafe  of  crhjies. — And 
hence  that  caution  which  men  in  bufiuefs  are  com- 
pelled to  exercife  (efpecially  in  the  Metropolis)  tp 
avoid  tranfa&ions  with  thofe  who  are  fdpp^fed  to  be 
devoid  of  principle. 

Whenever  the  Laws  cadrtot  be  promptly  exe- 
cuted at  an  expence,  that  will  not  rcftrain  the  worthy 
and  ufeful  part  of  the  Community  from  following 
up  their  juft  rights,  bad  Men  will  multiply.  The 
morals  of  the  People  will  become  more  and  moK 
corrupted,  and  the  beft  interefts  of  the  State  will  be 
endangered. 

In  a  political,  as  well  as  in  a  moral  point  pf 
view,  it  is  an  evil  that  (hould  not  be  fuffered  to 
exi ft;, efpecially  when  it  can  be  demonftrated,  that 
a  remedy  may  be .  applied,  -without  affc&ing  die 
pecuniary  intereft  of  the  more  reputable  part  of 
the  Profeffion  of  the  Law,  while  it  would  unquef- 
tionably  produce  a  more  general  diffufion  of  Emo- 
lument. 

If,  inftead  of  the  various  inferior  Courts  for  the 
recovery  of  debts,  (exclufive  cf  the  Courts  of  Con- 
fcience)  which  have  been  mentioned  in  this  Chap-* 
ter,  and  which  are  of  vcr)  limited  ufe  on  account 
of  appeals  lying  in  all  afctions  above  5'. — the  Juf- 
tices,  in  General  Sefllons  of  the  Peace,  [fpccially 
commiffionedi  were  to  be  empowered  to  hear  rv.H 
determine  finally^  by  a  Jitry%  all  anions  of  dvbt  w./yi 
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gdA  artd  to  t&x  the  Gofts  /a  proportion  to  tht  Mount  of 
the  Virditt)  great  benefits  would  refult  to  the  Public. 

prefent,  the  rule  is  to  allow  the  fanie  cofts  for  forty 
/billings  as  for  ten  tboufand y  pomds !*— It  depehdtfonly 
on  the  length  of  the  pleadings,  arid  rtot  on  the  value 
Of  the  action. 

Humanity,  JuftiCe*  aHd  Poli'dy*  fMekd  for  an 
imprdveiridnt  of  the  Syftem  $  more  particularly  When 
it  is  recollefied  thkt,  betVeeti-  Six  arid  Se'ven  tbon- 
Jfakl  unfortunate  peHbns  are  altered  annually  oh 
meftit  pVoecfs  in  Mi'ddlefoc  alone,  one  half  of  whom 
alt  for  debts  under  twenty  pounds.  In  the  kingdom 
at  large,  the  number  is  not  left  than  Forty  tfboufatid 
for  trifling  debts  in  the  courfe  of  *  yea*  The 
unavoidable  expense,  therefore,  at  tfe  loweft  com- 
putation, is  a  mod  grievous  burden,  vriiich*  on  rriany 

ofecafions,  fends  both  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  to 

**■ 

*  'The  following  authentic  tabic,  divided  into  four  Clafles*  wil 
Ihew  in  forcible  colours*  the  evils' which  arise  from  there  being  no 
diltirtftion  between  the  value  of  one  adlion  ahd  another,  in  fettling 
the  cofts* — Ih  the  county  of  Middlefexj  in  the  year  17939  the 
actions  for  recovering  debts  flood  thus  : 


Clafts 


from  10  to  £tG 
JOtu  30 
30  to  ico 
/too&upw, 


N  amber  of 
Writs; 

4»l<»7 


H.<»77 


Of  Which 


Billable. 


1.878 
i,7*j 


ll.JOj 


Execu- 
tions. 

7  Si 

3  By 

>ss 


Colts  of 
Actions 
aadctend- 

each. 

ai.oyo 

a7,i6o 


Colts  ut 
Action* 
.leicnd- 
ed  ati  jo 


NetAfflOunt 
ct  Debts  fu- 
cd  tor. 

*i,ft7J 
»J7,ttJ 


Thus  it  appears,  that  upwards  of  one  million  of  money,  in  the 
4th  claf*  is  recovered  at  confiderably  lefs  than  half  the  expence  of 
1gi,79ilt  in  the  firft  ciafs, 

Cc  a  gaol 
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k  gaol,  for  the  Attorney's  bills,  to  the  total  ruin  df 
themfelves,  and  often  to  the  deftru&ion  of  their  fe- 
milies. 

The  Evil,  in  this  view,  is  exceedingly  promi* 
nent.— It  involves  in  it  confequences  which  trench 
upon  the  bell  interefts  of  the  Country. — The  Mif- 
chief  increafes,  Unperceived  by  the  People  at  large, 
and  Remedies  are  not  applied;  becaufe  few  men 
will  fubjett  themfelves  to  inveftigations  of  great 
jab  our,  without  which  fa&s  are  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed; and  without  fafts  it  is  impoffible  to  reafon 
with  accuracy,  or  to  draw  juft  conclufions  upon  any 
fubjeft. 

It  will  be  found  upon  enquiry,  that  the  mife- 
ries  of  a  gaol,  by  which  the  inferior  orders' of -the 
People  are  often  punifhed,  do  not  fo  frequently 
attach  to  the  worthlefs  and  profligate  part  of  the 
Community,  as  to  thofe  who  have  been  ufeful 
members  of  the  State — Like  the  adroit  thief,  en- 
couraged to  proceed  by  many  efcapes,  Knaves  are 
feldom  viftims  to  the  Severity  of  the  Law.-»— The 
Innocent,  and  often  the  Induftrious,  un  (killed'  in 
the  tricks  and  artifices  which  bad  men  purfue  to  rid 
themfelves  of  incumbrances,  (for  which  there  is  abun- 
dant  rcfource  in  the  chicane  of  the  Law;)  are  generally 
the  fufferers. 

To  incar.cetate  one  member  of  the  body  politic, 
whofe  misfortunes  and  lofTes  may  have  arifen  from  giv» 
jng  credit  to  another,  who  is  relieved  by  a  Commiffion 

of 
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of  "Bankrupt*,  becaufe  his  debts  amounted  to 
more  than  £100.  feems  not  well  to  accord  with 
Juftice,  Humanity,  or  State  Policjr.  It  debafes  the 
minds  of  thoufands  whofe  cbnduft  never  deferved 
fuch  a  fate — who  were  from  the  nature  of  their 
dealings,  although  finally  entitled,  upon  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Legiflature,  to  the  fame  relief  which 
is  extended  to  the  higher  clafles  by  whom  they* 
often  fuffer — and  fometimes  too  by  the  moft 
worthlefs  and  depraved, — While  np  good  can  arife 
from  their  confinement,  it  is  thus  'rendered  in- 
finitely more  fevere  than  that,  which  is,  in  many 
inftances^  inflifted  on  criminal  offenders.  —  Their 

*  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Debtors  %omprifed  in  the  fixft 
three  claffes  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  note,  page  393,  are  gene- 
rally the  objefts  of  imprifonrnent ;  while  the  bankrupt-laws  relieve 
the  fourth,  the  infolvcncy  of  which  clafs  generally  produces  the  dif- 
trefs  of  the  other ;  who  muft  languilh  in  a  gaol  and  fuffer  a  feverc 
puniftiment,  although  it  is  clear  to  demonftration,  that  the  Debtor 
for  ninety-nine  pounds  is  equally  an  object  of  cbxnmiferation  as  an- 
other whofe  debt  amounts  to  one  hundred;  and  al moft  in  the  fame 
degree  fubjeft  to  accident  and  misfortune* 

Under  a  Syftem  fo  contrary  to  reafon,  and  fo  (hocking  to  huma- 
nity, too  much  praife  cannot  be  beftowed  on  the  founders  and  fup- 
porters  of  the  excellent  Inftitution  for  the  re)ief  of  honeft,  induftri-* 
ous  perfons  imprifoned  for  fmali  debts. — The  immenfe  number 
relieved  by  this  benevolent  Society,  Who  have  appeared  upon  enquiry 
not  to  have  brought  misfortunes  upon  themfelves  by  imprudence, 
is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  that  can  be  adduced  cf  the  imperfection 
of  the  laws ;  which  are  tacitly  acknowledged  to  be  trronoeus,  in  the 
cafe  of  .every  perfon  who  is  difcharged  by  tb<^  bounty  of  the 
PuWic.  . 


Cci 
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labour  is  loft  to  the  Community. — Their  families* 
a^e  negleQed — and  perhaps  reared  up  in  vice  and 
idlenefs  to  become  Nuifances  in  that  Society,  of 
which  they  might  have  been  virtuous  and  ufefa' 
Members. 

Thjs,  therefore,  is  a  mod  important  branch  of 
what  may  be  called  Civil  Popce,  highly  deferving  the 
attention  of  the  Legiflature ;  becaufe  it  is  not  only 
contrary  to  Reafon,  but  pregnant  with  evils  which 
tend  to  the  increafe  of  crimes  in  a  greater  degree  than 
is  generally  fuppofed. 

The  extenfiye  ajid  growing  intercQurfc  in  com- 
mercial dealing^and  the  difFufed  ftatfc  of  property 
muft,  of  courfe,  yrpgreffiveiy,  incpeale  the  Dumber  of 
Appeals  to  Courts  of  Juftice,  even  under  .the  prefcnt 
Syftem;  till  at  length  the  duty  of  the  Jqdges  (infinitely 
more  extenfive  than  their  predeceflbrs  experienced, 
and  increafing  every  c}ay,)  will  fo  multiply f  as  to  ren- 
der it  an  a&  of  great  cruelty  and  iftjuftice,  not  to  eafe 
them  of^  the  unreafonaWe  labour  arifing  from  fmall 
Law-fuits. 

The  fame  ironing  applies  tp  the  Members 
th$,  JExecutivp  4Gk#£jnraent. — As  we  advance  in 
tjricHe^  ,  population,*  ,$nd  crimes,  the  management 
/of-  the  "Country  becomes  itKifts  complicated. — The 
labour  attached  to  ^tlie  higher  cjcpajunent$  of  the. 
Spue  of  #all  defiripiipDs  is  i^c^ty.  greater  thw 
.century  ago;  a^d  jjyet  there,  is* no  increafe  in  tte 
#mmber* of  the  firft  executive  refponfible  officers.— 

*  '  '  This, 
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This,  (although  it  has  not  heretofore  attracted  notice*) 
when  duly  confidered,  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  fe- 
rious  misfortune. 

The  mind,  however  a&ive  or  enlightened,  can 
only  compaft  certain  obje&s. — It  requires  relaxa- 
tion; it  canhot  always  be  upon  the  ftretch. — There 
is  a  point  beyond  which  human  exertion  cannot  go — 
and  hence  the  neceflity  of  the  divifion  of  labour,  fn 
proportion  to  the  increafe  of  retyonfible  public  duty— 
Wherever  this  does  not  take  place*  the  Country  faffers; 
an  unreasonable  burden  attaches,  by  which  means 
matters  of  great  confequence  to  the  Community  muft 
be  overlooked,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  compafc 
every  thing. 

H  avi  no  thus  briefly  explained  that  branch,  of 
the  Police  of  the  Capital  which  is  conncftcd  with  the 
department  of  the  Law,  together  with  fome  of  the 
nioft  prominent  features  of  abufe,  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  prefent  Syftem;  as  well  as  the  Remedies 
"  which  have  occurred,  as  apparently  beft  calculated,  to 
remove  thefe  accumulating  evils: — It.  remains  now 
to  bring  under  the  review  of  the  Reader,  the  various 
Municipal  Regulations^  which  have  been  eftablifheid 
for  the  comfort,  accommodation,  and  convenience  of 
the  Inhabitants;  and  the  means  ufed  in  carrying 
them  into  execution. 

The  Metropolis  of  the  Empire  having  been  ex- 
tended *fo  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits;— -every 
parifh,  hamlet,  liberty,  or  precinft,  now  contiguous 

to 
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or  the  Cities  of  London  and  Weftminfier^  may  be 
confidered  as  a  feparate  Municipality,  where  the 
inhabitants  regulate  the  Police  of  their  relpeflive 
diftriQs,  under  the  authority  of  a  great  variety  of 
different  Afts  of  Parliament ;  enabling  them  to  raife 
money  for  paving  the  ftreets,  and  to  afTefs  the  houfe- 
holders  for  the  intereft  thereof,  as  well  *s  for  the 
annual  expence  of  watching,  cleanfmg^  and  removing 
nuifances  and  annoyances.— Thtfe  Funds,  as  well  as 
the  execution  of  the  powers  of  the  different  Afte, 
(excepting  where  the  interference  of  Magiftrates  is 
neceffary)  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  Truftees,  of  whom 
in  many  inflances,  the  Chruch-wardens,  or  Parifh 
Officers  for  the  time  being,  are  Members,  ex  officio  i 
and  by  thefe  different  Bodies,  all  matters  relating 
*tb  the  immediate  fafety,  comfort,  and  convenience 
of  the  Inhabitants  are  managed  and  regulated. 

These  Regulations,  however,  are moftly  founded 
upon  Statutes  made  in  the  laft  and  prefent  Reign. 

The  Aft  of  the  2d  of  William  and  Mary,  cap.  8, 
for  paving,  cleanfing,  &c.  within  the  City  and  Liber- 
ties of  Weftminfler,  and  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  not 
having  been  found  applicable  to  modern  improve- 
ments, new  regulations  became  neceffary;  and  an 
incredible  number  of  private  Statutes  applicable  to 
the  different  Parifhes,  Hamlets,  and  Liberties,  com- 
pofing  the  Metropolis,  haye  bqen  paffed  within  the 
laft  50  years. 

The 
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Th  e  Aft  of  the  lo'th  of  George  II.  cap.  ia,  efta- 
bliflied  a  Syftem  for  paving  and  lighting,  cleanfing, 
and  watching  the  City  of  London  but  thp  Statute 
Which  removed  figns  and  fign*pofts%  balconies*  fpputs^ 
gutters,  and  thofe  other  encroachments  and  .  annoy  ^ 
fnces,  which  were  fejt  as  grievances,  by*  the  In- 
habitants, did  not  pafs  till  the  year  1771. — The 
11th  of  <&ep.  III.  cap.  29,  contains  a  complete  and 
mafterly  Syftem  of  that  branch  of  the  Police  which 
is  connefted  with  municipal  regulations,  and  may  > 
be  confidered  as  a  model  for  every  large  City  hi  the 
Empire. — This  excellent  Aft  extends  to  every  ob. 
(truftion  by  carts  and  carriages,  and  provides  a 
remedy  for  all  nuifances,  which  can  prove,  in  any 
yefpeft,  offenfive  to  the  inhabitants;  and  fpecial 
Commiffioners,  called  Commffioriers  of  Sewers,  are 
appointed  tp.enfure  a  regular  execution..  It.  i$ 
further  improved  by  the  33d  of  his  prefent  Majefty, 
cap.  75,  by  which  the  power  of  the  Commifl}oners  is 
increafed,  and  fome  nuifances  arifing  from  Bptchers, 
Puftmen,  Sec.  further  provided  againft. 

In  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster  alfoj 
many  ufeful  municipal  regulations  have  been  made 
vithin  the  prefent  Century. — The  Afts  of  the  27tfi 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  16th  ©f  Charles  I.  (private  Acts) 
divided  the  City  and  Liberties  into  12  Wards,  and 
appointed  12  Burgefles  to  regulate  the  .Police  qf 
veach  Ward;  who,  with  the  Dean,  or  Hi^h  Steward. 
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of  Weftrwjnfter,  were  authorifedto  govern  thisDiftri£t 
pf  thr  Metropolis,- 

The  Aft  of  the  sjjth  of  Geo,  II.  cap.  25,  enabled 
the  Dean,  or  his  High  Steward,  to  cht|fe  80  conftables 
in  a  Court  Leet ;  and  the  fame  Aci  authorised  the  ap-* 
printment  of  an  Annoyance-Jury  of  48  inhabitants,  to 
examine  weights  and  meafuresj  and  to  make  prefent, 
jjnents  of  every  public  nuifence,  either  in  the  City  or 
Liberty .^^The  Ack  of  the  31ft  of  Geo,  II,  cap,  17, 
and  35,  improved  the  former  Statute,  and  allowed  a 
free  Market  to  be  held  in  Weftminster.-^The  a£k  of  the 
-  sd  of  George  III.  cap.  gi,  extended  and  improved  the 
System  for  paving,  cleanjtng^  lightings  and  watching  the 
City  and  Liberty,  by  including  fix  other  adjoining 
Parifhes  and  Liberties  in  Middlefex :  This  Aft  was 
afterwards  amended  by  the  3d  of  his  prefent  Majesty, 
cap.  a  3.— The  Afts  gth  George  III.  cap.  13,  50;  1  ith 
Geo.  III.  cap.  %% ;  and  particularly  14th  Geo.  III.  cap. 
po,  for  regulating  the  nightly  Watch  and  Constables, 
made  further  improvements  in  the  general  System;  by 
which  thole  branches  of  Police  in  Westminster  are  at 
prefent  regulated. 

In  the  Borough  of  South  war  k  alfo,  the  fame 
System  has  been  purfued;  the  Afts  98th  Geo.  II, 
cap.  9  j  and  6th  Geo,  III.  cap.  24,  having  esta- 
blifhed  a  System  of  municipal  regulations,  appli- 
cable to  this  Diftrift  of  the  Metropolis ;  relative  to 
markets,  hackney-coach  Jltwds9  favir%%  cleanfing^  light- 
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*Jtg$  watching*  marking  ft reet %  and  wmberitig  boufcs% 
m&  placing  the  whole  under  the  management  of 

Commiffioners, 

In  contemplating  ths  great  leading  features  of 
Municipal  Regulation,  nothing  places  England  in  a 
fi motion  f6  fnperior  to  raoft  other  countries,  with 
regard  to  clean  lineA,  as  the  Syflem  of  the  Stivers^ 
under  the  inanagement  of  fpecial  ComraifRoners, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  introduced  fo 
early  as  by  A&  the  6th  H^nry  VI.  cap.  5,  and 
organized  by  the  A£ls  6ih  Henry  VIIJ.  cap.  10; 
gjd  Hen.  VII  I,  cap.  and  25th  Ben.  VIII.  cap. 
re— 7*fter\yard$  improved  by  the  3d  and  4th  Edw. 
VI.  cap.  8;  tft  Mary,  Stat.  3,  cap.  11;  13th 
Elizabeth,  cap.  9;  3d  James  I.  cap.  14*  and  7th 
A&ne,  cfkp.  10,  . 

Sewers  being  early  introduced  into  the  Me* 
tropolis,  as  well  as  into  other  Cities  and  Towns,  in 
confequenpe  pf  the  general  Syftem,  every  offenfive 
nuifance.  was  removed  through  this  medium,  and 
the  Inhabitants  early  accuftomed  to  the  advantages 
and  comforts  of  cleanlinefs. 

Another  feature,  ftrongly  marking  the  wifdom 
and  attention  of  our  anceftois,  was  the  introduction 
pf  Wqter,  for  the  fupply  of  the  Metropolis,  in  the 
reign  of  J^mes  I,  in  1604,  The  improvements 
which  have  been  fince  mads  for  the  convenience 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  extending  the  fupplies  by 
jneans  of  the  New  River,  and  alfo  by  the  acceffion 
pf  the  Thames  water,  through  the  medium  of  the 

London 
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London-Bridge,  Chelfea,  York- Buildings,  Shad- 
veil,  and  other  water-works,  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
detail.  . 

The  aft  9th  Anne,  cap.  23,  firft  eftablifhed  the 
regulations  with  regard  to  Hackney-Coaches  and 
Chairs,  which  havq  been  improved  and  extended 
by  feveral  fubfequent  Statutes,  viz..  10  Anne, 
pap.  19  ;  12  Anne,  Hat.  1,  cap.  14;  i  Geo.  L 
cap.  57;  12  Geo.  I.  cap.  12;  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  22; 
4  Geo.  III.  cap.  3$ ,  7  Geo.  IIL  cap.  44  ;  10  Geo. 
III.  cap.  44  j  11  Geo.  III.  caps.  24,  28;  12  Geo. 
III.  cap.  49  i  24  Geo.  III.  ftaf.  2,  cap.  27  ;  26  Geo. 
III.  cap.  72;  32  Geo.  IIL  cap.  47;  33  Geo.  IIL 
cap.  75. 

These  a&s  authorife  one  thou/and  coaches and 
four  hundred  hackney  chairs,  to  be  licenfed  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Metropolis ; 
and  Magift rates,  as  well  as  the  Commifli oners,  arc 
empowered  to  decide,  in  a  fummary  way,  upon  all 
CQwplaints  arifing  between  Coachmen,  or  Chairmen, 
and  the  Inhabitants,  who  may  have  occafion  to  em, 
ploy  them. 

Carts  and  other  carriages  have  alfo  been  re- 
gulated  by  feveral  different  a£ls,  viz.  1  Geo.  I.  flat.  2, 
cap.  57  ;  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  33  ;  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  43 ; 
30  Geo.  II.  cap.  22;  7  Geo.  III.  cap.  44;  and 
24  Geo.  III.  cap.  27.  Thefe  Statutes  contain  a 
very  complete  Syftem,  relative  to  this  branch  of 
Police;  by  virtue  of  which  all  complaints  arifing 
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from  offences  under  thefe  afts,  are  alfo  cognisable 
by  the  Magiftrates,  in  a  fummary  way. 

The  Aft  of  the  34th  of  GeprgeHI.  cap.  65, 
eftablifhedan  improved  Syftem,  with  regard  to  Watet- 
'  men  plying  on  the  River  Thames. — The  Lord  Mayor 
'and  Aldermen  are  empowered  to  make  Rijles  and  Or- 
ders for  their  government ;  who,  with  the  Recorder, 
and  the  Juftices  of  the  Peace  of  the  refpeftive  Coun- 
ties, and  places  next  adjoining  tq  the  Thames,  hayc 
•  equal  jurifdiftion  in  all  lituations  between  Gravefend 
*and  Wifjdfor,  to  put  in  execution  not  only  the  Lawst 
*Biit  alfo  the  Rules  and  Orders  relative  to  fuch  Watpr- 
'men,  which  (hall  be  fent  to  the  feveral  Public  Offices 
in  the  Metropolis,  and  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  of 
the  Counties  joining  the  Thames,  within  30  days  after 
fuch  Rules  are  made  or  altered.    TKe  Magiftrates 
have  power  given  them  to  fine  Watermfen  for  extor- 
tion and  mifbehayiour ;  and  perfons  refilling  to  pay 
the  fares  authorifed  by  Law,  may  be  compelled  to  do 
fo,  with  all  charges,  or  be  imprifoned  for  one  month: 
and  whoever  (hall  give  a  Waterman  a  fiftitious  name 
or  place  of  abode,  forfeits  £5. 

Offences  relative  to  the  Driving  of  Cattle  im- 
properly,'ufually  termed  Bullock-Hunting,  are  alfo 
determined  by  the  Magiftrates,  in  the  fame  fum- 
mary way,  under  the  authority  of  an  Aft  21ft  Geo. 
III.  cap.  67  $  by  which  every  perfon  is  authorifed 
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feize  delinquents  guilty  of  this  very  dangerous  of- 
fence. 

The  laft  great  feature  of  ufeful  municipal  Police 
which  the  Author  will  mention,  confifts  in  the  ex- 
cellent regulations  relative  to  Buildings ',  Proje&ions% 
and  Fires  ;  firft  adopted  after  the  Fire  of  London  in 
1666,  and  extended  and  improved  by  feveral  A&s  of 
Parliament  pafTed,  from  that  time,  down  to  the  x  4th' of 
his  prefent  Majefty. 

This  AO.  of  the  14th  of  George  III.  cap.  78, 
which  repeals  the  former  A£ts,  befides  regulating 
the  mode  of  building  houfes  in  future,  fo  as  to 
render  them  ornamental,  commodious,  and  fecute 
againfl  the  accidents  of  fire,  cftablifhed  other  ufe- 
ful rules  for  the  prevention  of  this  dreadful  cala- 
mity ;  by  rendering  it  incumbent  on  Church- 
wardens to  provide  one  or  qaore  engines  in  every 
parifh,  to  be  in  readinefs,  on  the  fhorteft  notice,  to 
extinguish  fires,  and  alfo  ladders  to  favour  efcapes : 
And,  that  every  facility  might  be  afforded  with 
regard  to  water,  it  is  alfo  incumbent  on  the  , 
Churchwardens  to  fix  flop-blocks  and  fire-plugs  at 
convenient  diflances,  upon  all  the  main  pipes  with- 
in the  parifh  j  and  to  place  a  mark  in  the  ftreet 
where  they  are  to  he  found,  and  to  have  an  inftru- 
ment  or  key  ready  to  open  fuch  fire  plugs,  fo  that 
the  water  may  be  acceffible  on  the  fhorteft  poflible 
notice.  That  every  thing  alfo  might  be  done  to 
enfure  difpatch,  the  perfon  bringing  the  firft  parifh 
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engine  to  any  fire  is  entitled  to  30s.  -the  fecond  to  20s.. 
and  the  third  to  ios.  paid  by  the  parifli ;  excepting 
in  cafes  where  chimnies  are  on  fire,  and  then  the  ex- 
pence  ultimately,  falls  upon  the  perfon  inhabiting  the 
houfe  or  place  where  it  originated. 

This  excellent  Statute,  fo  falutary  in  its  effe&s 
with  regard  to  many  important  Regulations  of 
Police,  alfo  obliges  all  Beadles  and  Conftables,  on 
the  breaking  out  of  any  fire,  to  repair  immediately 
to  the  fpot,  with  their  long  ftaves,  and  to  protect  the 
luff erers.  from  the  depredation  of  thieves;  and  to 
aflift  in  removing  effcfts,  and  in  extinguilhing  the 
flames. 

These  Outlines  will  explain,  m  Tome  meafure, 
by  what  means  the  Syftem  of  the  Police,  in  moll  of 
its  great  features,  is  conducted  in  the  Metropolis — to 
which  it  may  be  neceffary  to  add,  that  the  Beadles  of 
each  Parifh,  are  the  proper  perfons  to  whom  applica- 
tion may  be  made,  in  the  firft  inftancc,  in  cafe  of  any 
inconvenience  or  nuifance.  The  City  and  Police 
Magiftrates,  in  their  refpeftive  Courts,"  if  not  imme- 
diately authorifed  to  remedy  the  wrong  that  is  fuf- 
ferecf,  will  point  out  how  it  may.  b?  efFeQed. 

It  is,  however,  earneftly  to  be  wifhed,  that  (like 
the  Building-Aft  juft  mentioned,}  one' general  Law* 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  excellent  regulations 
made  for  the.  City  of  London,  fo  far  as  they  will  ap- 
ply, cauld  be  extended  to  eveiy  part  of  the  Metropo- 
lis, and  its  fuburbs;  that  a  perfect  uniformity  might 
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prevail,  in  the  penalties  and  punifhments  to  be  iri- 
fiified  for  the  feveral  Offences  againft  the  comfort  or 
convenience  of  the  .Inhabitants.— At  prefent  it  often 
happens,  that  an  Offence  in  one  Parifhj  is  no  aft  of 
Delinquency  in  another. 

The  great  objeft  is  to  Cmplify  every  Syftem  as 
much  as  poflible Complicated  Eftablifhments  are 
always  more  expenfive  than  is  neceffary,  and  constantly 
liable  to  abufes. 

The  annual  cxpehce  to  the  Inhabitants,  in  con- 
fluence of  all  thofe  Municipal  Regulations  juft  de- 
tailed, is*  perhaps,  higher  than  in  any  other  City  in 

the  world.  Including  the  PoorVrate,  it  amounts* 

on  an  average,  to  full  25  per  cent,  on  the  grofs  rental 
of  the  Metropolis ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  exceed  onfc 
million  fterling  a  year ! 

A  superintending  Police  would*  in  many  in- 
ftances,  correft  that  want  of  intelligence  which  is  ap- 
parent, and  enlighten  the  local  Managers  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  not  only  to  promote  objefts  of  oeconomy, 
calculated  to  abridge  and  keep  within  bounds  an  enor- 
mous and  growing  expence,  but  alfo  to  fuggeft  im- 
provements by  which  it  might  be  reducedi  and  many 
folid  advantages  be  acquired  by  the  Community. 

It  is  impoflible  to  examine,  with  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  bufinefs,  the  various  Eftablifhments  which 
have  become  neceffary  for  promoting  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  great  Societies,  without  lament- 
ing, in  many  inftances,  the  unneceffary  wafte'that 
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prevails,  and  the  confufion  and  irregularity  which  ofteh. 
enfue,  merely  for  want  of  fystem,  judgment,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  fubjeft. 

Various,  indeed,  are  the  evils  and  diforders  which 
Time  engenders,  in  every  thing  conne&ed  with  the 
affairs  of  civil  Society,  requiring  a  constant  and  uni- 
form attention,  incrcafing  as  the  preffures  increafe^  for 
the  purpofe  of  keeping  them  within  bounds;  that  as 
much  happinefs  and  comfort  may  be  extended  to  the 
People  as  can  poflibly  arife  from  regulations  founded 
on  great  intelligence^  the  refult  of  indefatigable  labour^ 
and  much  zeal  for  the  Public  good. 

We  are  arrived  at  an  epoch  full  of  difficulties 
.and  dangers,  producing  wonderful  events,  and  still 
pregnant  with  confequences,  in  their  nature,  stretching 
beyond  the  ufual  courfe  of  human  conjecture,  whore 
it  is  impoffible  to  judge  of  the  ultimate  ifTue.     .  , 

Un  der  fuch  circumstances,  it  becomes,  more  than 
ever,  neceflary  to  make  prudent  arrangements  for  the 
general  fafety— for  amending  the  morals,  and  promot- 
ing the  happinefs  of  the  People;  by  improved  Laws, 
extending  protection  to  all,  and  correcting  thofe  evils, 
which  arc  felt  as  a  burden  upon  the  Community* 
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•CHAP.  XV. 

A  General  Summary  of  the  faffs  detailed  in  theftt* 
ceding    Chapters.  —  The   unparalleled  amount  of 
moving  Property  in  the  Metropolis.- — London,  befides 
being  the  Seat  of  Government^  Law,  Learnings 
the  fine  'Arts,  and  the  refort  of  the  opulent  front 
every  part  of  the  Empire  j  is  not  only  the  greatejl 
depot  for  merchandize,  but  the  firjl  manufacturing 
town  in  the  world. — Exemplified  by  various  par- 
ticulars. — As  the  cjiimated  depredations  on  the  vaft 
amount  of  moving  property,  do  not  reach  one  per 
cent,  the  evils  arifing  from  the  injury  to  public 
morals,  is  greater  than  from  lofs  of  property  ~— A 
ferious  confiderdtion  in  a  political  point  of  view,  in 
confequence  of  fo  many  being  implicated  in  this 
fpecies  of  criminality,  wbofe^  bad  habits  and  evil 
e&mple,  mujl  have  an  immediate  effcft  on  the 
rifing  generation  —  Additional  arguvttnts  drawn 
from  this  fource,  in  fervour  <f  a  more  energetic 
Police,  and  the  adoption  of  the  remedies  fuggefttd  in 
this  Work — not  flngly  or  by  piecemeal,  but  by  a 
combination  of  the  whole.— A  wide  firld  opened  for 
men  of  talents,   virtue,  and  phitnnthropy.—Tbc 
fummary  of  the  evils  detailed  in  this  JVoik,  as 
they  relate  to, — the  deficiency  of  the  Syficm,  with 
refpe£l  to  the  detection  and  trial  of  offenders — ■ 
rewards  to  officers — want  of  a  Profecutor  for  the 
Crown — compounding  felonies. — The  further  evils 
X  _  trifing 
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vri/ing  from  punifbtnehts,  and  from  ihe  defeSive  ftate 
of  the  Police  Syftem. — The  national  fccurity  depends 
more  on  this  than  is  geiterally  fuppofed. 

A  general  View  of  the  Remedies  propofed  ;  doffed 
Under  eight  different  beads,  iff, — Offences  relative 

to  the  corruption  of  morals.-  2d. — The  means  *f 

Prevention  of  Crimes  in  general.— — qd.-^Pillage 
and  Plunder  on  the  River  Thames.  -  ±tb. — Frauds^ 
Embezzlement^  and  Thefts  in  the  public  .  Arfenals, 
and  Ships  of  War.- — ~5tb. — Coining)  felling,  and 

uttering  bafe  Money.  -6tb. — Punifhments  and 

Pardons.  —jtb.— Imperfections  in  the  prefent 

Syflem  of  Police.  -8/£.— Evils  not  provided  for 

hy  exifting  Lazvs. — —The  Concision. 


In  taking  a  fummary  view  of  the  Various  evils 
and  remedies,  which  have  been  detailed  in  this 
Work,  it  may  be  right,  previoufly  to  apprise  the 
Reader,  that  ih  contemplating  the  extent  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  aggregate  depredations,  which  are 
jprefumed  to  be  committed  ih  the  courfe  of  a  yeafr^ 
it  is  neceflary  to  meafure  them  by  a  fcale  proportioned 
to  ihe  unparalleled  amount  of  moving  properly  expofed 
in  trattfit  in  this  great  Metropolis^  as  well  as  the  vaft 
and  unexampled  increafe  of  this  prdpelty,  within 
the  laft  half  century:  during  which  period*  ther£ 
has  certainly  been  an  accumulation  eft  not  lefs 
than  two-thirds*  in  commerce  as  well  as  in  manu- 
factures. 
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It  has  hot,  perhaps,  generally  attrafled  notice, 
that,  befides  being  the  Seat  of  the  Government — of  the 
Law — Learnings  arid  the  fine  Arts, — the  refort  of 
the  Nobility  and  the  opulent  from  every  part  of  the 
Britifh  Empire,  however  diftant; — London,  from 
being  a  great  depdt  for  all  the  manufa&ures  of  the 
country,  and  alfo  the  goods  of.  foreign  nations  as 
well  as  colonial  produce,  is  not  only  the  firft  Com- 
mercial City  that  is  known  at  prefent  to  exift,  but 
is  alfo  one  of  the  greateft  and  mod  extenfive  Ma- 
nufa&uring  Towns,  perhaps  in  the  World ;  com- 
bining in  one  fpot  every  attribute  that  can  oc- 
cafion  an  alTemblage  of  moving  property,  unparal- 
leled in  point  of  extent,  magnitude,  and  value,  in 
the  whole  Globe. — From  the  abftraft  already  given, 
in  page  60  of  this  Work,  and  from  other  enquiries, 
it  appears  that  above  13^00  vefTels,  including 
their  repeated  voyages,  arrive  at,  and  depart  from, 
the  Port  of  London,  with  merchandize,  in  the 
courfe  of  a  year;,  befides  a  vaft  number  of  river 
craft,  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  interior  country, 
bringing  and  carrying  away  property,  cftimatcd  at 
Seventy  Millions  Jlerling. — 

In  addition  to  this,  it  is  calculated,  that  above 
40,000  waggons  and  other  carriages,  including 
their  repeated  journies,  arrive  and  depart  laden, 
in  both  inftances,  with  articles  of  domeftic,  colo- 
nial, and  foreign  merchandize;  occafioning  a  tran- 
fit  of  perhaps  (when  cattle  and  provifions,  fent  for 
2  the 
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the  confumptioh  of  the  inhabitants,  »are  included) 
Fifty  Millions  more.  If  we  take  into  the  account  the 
immenfd  quantity  of  merchandize  and  moveable 
property  of  every  fpecies  and  denomination,  de- 
pofited  in  the  various  maritime  magazines^  timber- 
yards,  piece-goods'  wareboufes,  Jbops9  mamfa£tories% 
Jlore-boufesy  public  markets,  dwclling-boufes,  inns,  new 
buildings,  and  other  repofitories,  and  which  pafs  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  will  eftablifti  a  foundation 
for  fuppofing  that,  in  this  way,  property  to  the 
amount  of  Fifty  Millions  more  at  leaft,  is  annually 
expofed  to  depredation ;  making  a  Sum  of 
One  Hundred  and  Seventy  Millions  s  independent  of 
the  moving  articles  in  (hips  of  war  and  tranfports, 
and  in  the  different  Arfenals,  Dock-yards,  and  Re- 
pofitories  in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  at  Dept- 
ford,  Woolwich,  Sheernefs,  and  various  fmaller 
magazines,  in  the  daily  courfe  of  being  received 
and  fent  away,  fuppofed  to  amount  to  Fifty  Millions 
more ;  making  in  the  whole  an  aggregate  fum  of 
Two  Hundred  and  Twenty  Millions.  Thus  an  im- 
menfe  property  becomes  exceedingly  expofed,  in 
all  the  various  ways  already  explained  in  the 
courfe  of  this  Work  3  and  the  ejlimated  amount  of 
the- annual  depredations  (large  as  it  is)  will  ceafe  to 
be  a  matter  of  furprife,*  if  meafured  by  the  enor- 
mous fcale  of  property  above  particularized  :  Al- 
though it  amounts  to  Two  Millions  One  Hundred 
Tboufand  Pounds  fterling,  it  finks  to  a  trifle,  in  con- 
templating the  magnitude  of  the  capital,  fcarcely 
D  d  2  reaching 
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teaching  one  per  Cent,  on  the  value  of  property  pafjing 
in  t  ran/it  in  the  courfe  of  a  year. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  fo  much  the  aftual  lots 
thfrt  is  fuftained  (great  as  it  certainly  is)  which  is 
to  be  deplored,  as  the  mi/chief  which  arijes  from  the 
deJlrutJion  of  the  morals  of  fo  numerous  a  body  of  peo- 
ple ;  who  muft  be  direSlly  or  collaterally  engaged  in  per- 
petrating fmaller  offences  y  and  in  fraudulent  and  crimi- 
nal purfuits. 

This,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  is  a  confi-  j 
^deration  of  a  very  ferioas  and  alarming  nature,  in- 
finitely worfe  in  its  confequences  than  even  thofe 
depredations  which  arife  from  afts  of  violence 
committed  by  more  atrocious  offenders;  the  num- 
bers of  which  latter  have  been  fhewn  to  be  fmall, 
in  c  >mparifnn  with  other  delinquents,  and  not  to  - 
have  incrcafed  in  any  material  degree  for  the  laft 
50  years ;  while  inferior  thefts,  river  plunder,  pil- 
lage, embezzlement  1  and  frauds,  in  refpeel  to  public 
.pripryty coining  bafe  moneys  cheating  by  various  fwin- 
dling  practices,  and  pur  chafing  and  dealing  in  Jlolen 
goods,  have  been  magnified  in  a  degree,  commen- 
surate to  the  great  and  rapid  influx  of  wealth,  which 
has  arifen  from  the  vaft  increafc  of  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  Country. 

The  evils,  therefore,  are  the  more  prominent, 
as  they  have  become  fo  exceedingly  diffufed  j  and 
implicate  in  criminality  numerous  individuals,  of 
whom  a  very  large  proportion  were  formerly  pn- 
i  tainted 
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tainted  with  any  of  that  fpecies  of  Delinquency, 
which  now  render  them,  (for  their  own  fakes — for 
the  benefit  of  their  families — and  for  the  imereft  of 
public  morals,)  obje&s  of  peculiar  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  Lcgiflature,  as  well  as  the  Police  of  the 
Country, 

The  habits  they  have  acquired  are,  doubtlefc, 
very  alarming,  as  in  tKe  definition  of  their  own 
morals,  they  alfo  deftroy  thofe  of  the  rifing  genera- 
tion ;  and  ftill  more  fo,  as  the  exifling  Laws,  and 
the  prefent  Sy  ftem  of  Police,  have  been  found  fo  to-f 
tally  inadequate  to  the  Obje&of  Prevention. 

Indeed  it  is  but  too  evident,  that  nothing  ufc- 
ful  can  be  effe&ed  without  a  variety  of  Regulations, 
fuch  as  have  been  fuggefted  in  a  different  part  of  this 
Work.  It  is  not,  however,  by  the  adoption  of  any 
one  remedy  fmgly  applied,  or  applied  by  piece-meal, 
but  by  a  combination  of  the  whtfle  Legiflative  Pozvers? 
Regulations,  EJlabliJbtnents^  and  fnperintending  Agen- 
cies already  infilled  on,  that  Crimes  are,  in  any  de- 
gree, to  be  prevented,  or  kept  in  check.  And  it  is 
not  to  be  expefted,  that  fuch  Remedies  can  be  either 
complete  or  effectual,  unlefs  there  is  a  fufficient  Fund 
appropriated  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  vigour  and 
energy  to  the  General  Syftem. 

The  objeft  is.  of  fuch  aftonifhing  magnitude, 
and  the  abufes  which  are  meant  to  be  corrected,  arc 
of  fo  much  confequence  to  the  State^  a&  well  as  to 
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the  Individual,  and  the  danger  of  a  progreffive  increafe 
is  fo  evidently  well  eftabliflied  by  experience,  that  it 
is  impoffible  to  look  at  the  fubjeft  with  indifference, 
when  once  it  is  developed  and  underftood. 

It  opens  a  wide  field  for  doing  good,  to  men 
of  virtue,  talents,  and  abilities,  who  love  their  Coun- 
try, and  glory  in  its  profperity.  Such  men  will 
fpeedily  perceive,  that  this  profperity  can  only  be  of 
Ihort  duration, — if  public  morals  are  negle&ed,  if  no 
check  is  given  to  the  growing  depravity  which  pre- 
vails, and  if  meafures  are  not  adopted  to  guard  the 
riling  generation  againft  the  evil  examples  to  which 
they  are  expofed. 

The  Philanthropes  will  alfo,  in  this  volume, 
find  abundance  of  fcope  for  the  ex-ercife  of  that  be- 
nevolence, and  thofe  efforts  in  the  caufe  of  humanity, 
which  occupy  their  attention,  and  conftitute  their 
chief  pleafu re. — It  is  earneftly  to  be  hoped,  that  it 
may  produce  an  univerfal  defire  to  attain  thofe  objefls, 
which  are  fliwen  to  be  fo  immediately  connefted  with 
the  Public  good. 

Next  to  the  evils  which  are  experienced  from 
a&ual  depredations  upon  Property,  by  Thefts,  Rob- 
beries, and  Embezzlements, — by  the  fabrication  of 
bafe  money, — and  by  Frauds,  Forgeries,  Cheating, 
.Swindling,  and  Receiving  Stolen  Goods,  it  has  been 
fhewn  that  many  preffures  arife  from  the  Defects  in 
the  Laws  relative  to  the  detection,  trial,  and  convio 
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tion  of  Offenders particularly  from  the  deficiency 
of  Jurifdifiion  in  the  City  and  Police  Magiftrates, — 
the  want  of  Funds  to  reward  Officers  of  Juftice, 
Watchmen,  Patroles,  and  Beadles,  who  may  a6t  me- 
ritorioufly  in  apprehending  Delinquents ;  and  laftly, 
in  the  trial  of  Criminals,  for  want  of  a  general  Profe* 
cutor  for  the  Crown,  to  attend  to  the  Public  intereft, 
and  to  prevent  thofe  Frauds  (in  fuborning  evidence, 
and  in  compounding  Felonies,)  whereby  many,  of  the 
moll  abandoned  are  let  loofe  upon  Society,  while 
thofe  who  are  novices  in  Crimes  are  often  pUnifhed. 

The  next  ftated  in  the  clafs  of  Evils  is,  that 
which  arifes  from  the  Laws  as  they  now  ft  and,  rela- 
tive to  Punijbments. — Their  extreme  feverity,  in  ren- 
dering fuch  a  multitude  of  Crimes  capital,  which 
Juries  can  never  be  made  to  believe  are  of  that  na- 
ture, in  point  of  a&ual  atrocity,  has  proved  a  very 
ferious  misfortune  to  the  Country,  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  Criminal  Juftice. — Becaufe  the  punifliment  is 
too  fevere,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  Delinquent 
is  fent  back  upon  Society,  encouraged  to  renew 
his  depredations  upon  the  Public  by  his  having 
efcaped  (although  guilty)  without  any  chaftifement 
at  all. 

It  is  unqueftionably  true,  and  little  doubt  wil{ 
be  entertained  by  any  who  attentively  examine  this. 
\Vprk,  that  the  dread  of  fevere  punifliment,  in  the 
manner  the  Law  is  executed  at  prefent,  has  not  the 
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leaft  eflfe£l  in  deterring  hardened  Offenders  from  the 
Commiffion  of  Crimes. 

The  Catalogue  of  Offences,  rendered  capital 
in  the  laft  and  prefent  century,  affords  a  melancholy 
proof  of  the  fanguinary  nature  of  our  Criminal  Code; 
exhibiting  features  of  feverity  by  no  means  reconcile- 
able  either  to  the  genius  of  the  Ppople,  the  principles 
of  Humanity,  or  the  true  fpirit  of  Civil  Liberty. 

An  opinion  feems  to  have  been  formed,  that 
Crimes  were  to  be  prevented  by  the  feverity  of  the 
punifhment.  That  this  opinion  has  been  erroneous 
feems  to  be  proved  by  incpnteftable  evidence,  ad- 
N  duced  in  various  parts  of  this  Work  ;  and  elucidated 
by  a  variety  of  reafoqing,  which  it  is  hoped  cannot 
fail  to  bring  convi&ion  to  the  mind  of  every  Reader, 
who  will  beftow  time  in  the  inveftigation  of  a  fubjeft 
of  fo  great  importance  to  Society. 

Last,  in  the  enumeration  of  the  evils  detailed, 
are  thofe  deficiencies  and  imperfe&ions,  which  arife 
from  the  Police  Syfetq ;  as  explained  in  the  13  th  and 
14th  Chapters. — A  variety  of  inconyeniencies,  it  ap- 
pears, originate  from  this  fource;  and  reafons  are  ad- 
duced, to  convince  the  Reader  that  the  National  Se- 
curity, and  Profperity,  are  more  dependent  on  a  well- 
regulated  and  correft  Syftem  of  Police,  than  has  been 
generally  fuppofed* 
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Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  Evils,  de- 
tailed in  this  Work,  it  now  becomes  neceffary  to  lay 
before  the  Reader  the  fame  collefted  -view  of  the  Re- 
medies. 

In  accomplifhing  this  objeft,  while  the  Author 
ventures  to  indulge  a  hope  that  thefe  fuggefted  Reme- 
dies, or  at  lead  a  part  of  them,  may  be  brought,  in  due 
time,  under  the  confiderationof  the  Legiflature,  for  the 
purpofe  of  being  ena&ed  into  Laws,  or  otherwife  car- 
ried into  effeftj  they  are  now  prefented' to  the  Reader 
under  eight  diftinft  heads?  $  applicable  to  the  nature  of 
tfie  peculiar  evils  meant  to  be  remedied :  Crimes  againft  4 
Public  Morals — The  Prevention  of  Crimes  in  general — 
The  Plunder  and  Pillage  on  the  River  Thames — The 
Frauds,  Embezzlements,  and  Thefts  in  the  Public  Ar- 
Jenahy  Ships  of  War  and  Tranfports — The  coining% 
felling,  and  uttering  of  Bafe  Money — Pumjhments  and 
pardons — Imperfetiions  in  the  prefent  Sy/tem  if  Police 
*— Evils  not  frovidtd  for  by  exifting  Laws. 
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FIRST:' 

Remedies  propofcd  for  the  Removal  of  thofe  Evils 
which  relate  to 

PUBLIC  MORALS. 

The  firfl  ftep  towards  the  prevention  of  crimes 
in  great  Societies,  is  to  look  accurately  at  whatever 
has  a  tendency  to  the  corruption  of  Morals;  fince 
it  is  from  this  fource  alone  that  offences  of  every  de- 
nomination have  their  origin. 

Wit  a  view  to  the  corre6lion  of  thofe  evils, 
which  arife  from  improper  Education,  and  idle  and  bad 
habits,  the  following  Proportions  have  been  offered 
to  the  confideration  of  the  Public, 

J.  \n  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  vices  and  immo- 
rality  generated  in  diforderly  Public  Houfes,  certain  regu- 
lations are  propofed,  which  are  elucidated  and  explained 
in  page  39,  and  the  note  there, 

II.  For  the  purpofe  of  checking  thofe  evils  which  arife  from 
Idlcnefs,  turning  the  mind  to  fraud  by  a  variety  of  tricks  and 
devices  whereby  multitudes  live  by  fwindling,  cheating,  and 
gambling,  it  is  propofcd  to  extend  the  defcription  of  the 
A£l  of  the  30  Geo.  II.  cap.  24,  relative  to  perfons  obtain- 
ing goods  by  falje  pretences—to  Horfes,Cattle9Bank-Notcsf 
Bills  j  Notes  of  Hand,  "  and  to  every  device  by  which  an- 
il  other  is  defrauded  of  his  jujl  right ,  and  where  an  inten- 
"  tion  to  deceive  the  party  ultimately  wronged  can  be  made 
"  appear."  [Vide  page  137;  and  alfo  pages  163  to  170; 
where  thefe  mifchiefs  are  fully  explained  and  elucidated.] 
— -  To  extend  the  Act  of  9  Queen  Anne.  cap.  14,  (which 
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enables  Juftices  to  bind  over  to  their  good  behaviour,  per. 
Tons  who  fupport  themfelves  for  the  mod  part  by  Gaming) 
to  a  more  enlarged  defcription  of  immoral  perfons,  who 
are  fufpe&ed  to  live  by  a&s  of  fraud  and  fvvindling ; 
wherever  they  cannot  (hew  that  they  have  any  eftate,  or 
vifible  means  of  living  in  honefty ;  [Vide  pages  138,  139.} 
And  further,  to  extend  the  laws  now  in  being  refpe&ing 
Lottery  vagrants,  to  proprietors  er  keepers  of  Gaming- 
houfes,  and  alfo  to  waiters,  fervants,  and  afliftants,  who, 
on  being  apprehended,  may,  oh  proper  proof,  be  punifhed 
as  rogues  and  vagabonds.    See  pages  148,  149. 

III.  The  laws  relative  to  the  Lottery  being  ftill  extremely 
imperfeft,  from  which  "fource  arife  infinite  mifchiefs  im- 
mediately tending  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  it  is  propo- 
fed  to  amend  thefe  laws  by  the  adoption  of  certain  regula- 
tions; explained  and  elucidated  in  pages  149  to  155;  and 
particularly  under  the  eight  different  heads  in  pages  156, 
157,  and  158. 

IV.  It  is  propofed,  that  all  Members  of  Friendly  Societies, 
(authorifed  and  regulated,  by  theadts  of  the  33d  Geo.  III. 
cap.  54  ;  35th  Geo.  III.  cap.  111,)'  who  (hall  be  con- 
vidled  of  being  concerned,  in  any  manner,  in  illegal  infur- 
ances,  or  tranfaftions  in  the  Lottery,  (hall  (by  law)  be  ex- 
cluded and  expelled  from  the  faid  Socities,  and  (hall  forfeit 
all  right  and  benefit  arifing  from  their  being  members  of 
the  fame. — (jdfThe  advantages  of  this  regulation,  in  guard- 
ing a  vaft  body  of  working  people  againft  the  delufion  of 
the  Lottery,is  explained  in  page  154,  and  in  the  note  there. 

V.  The  ftatutes  relative  to  Servants,  Handicrafts,  and  La- 
bourers, are  numerous,  and  fome  of  them  appear  even  to 
be  marked  with  features  of  feverity  beyond  what  the  of- 
fence may  feem  to  deferve ;  where  the  turpitude  is  confined 
to  a  flight  breach  of  a  civil  contraft.  In  noneof  thefe  laws, 
however,  are  menial  or  domcftic  fervants  included  j  to  them 
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no  punifliment  attaches  at  all,  in  many  inftances,  for 
breaches  of  moral  duty  ;  and  hence  great  inconveniencies 
arile,  and  vices  are  generated,  which  might  otherwife,  by 
mild  regulations,  have  been  prevented.  It  would,  therefore, 
exceedingly  ferve  the  caufe  of  morality,  if  the  whole  laws 
relative  to  fervants  were  revifed,  and  a  general  Syftem, 
fomewhat  milder  than  the  prefent,  adopted,  in  which  me- 
nial fervants  (hould  be  included — Vide  pages  13,  143,  151, 
152,  and  153 — further  explained  in  the  5th  Article  of  the 
8th  head  of  this  Chapter, 

VI.  It  is  propofed  to  enforce  the  obfervance  of  thofe  duties 
of  Morality  and  Religion,  breaches  of  which  are,  in  their 
nature,  mod  injurious  to  Society,  by  the  fame  penalties 
which  are  infli&cd  for  fmall  breaches  of  civil  contrafis. 
Great  evils  arife,  at  prefent,  from  numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  cohabiting  together  without  matrimony ;  [Vide  note 
page  40;]  alfo  from  grofs  adls  of  fedti&ion,  by  means  of 
promifes  of  marriage,  and  other  fraudulent  and  criminal 
devices,  by  which  unfufpefting  inncocencc  is  entrapped 
and  betrayed;  for  thefe  the  law  has  provided  no  punifliment, 
that  in  its  nature,  can  operate  as  a  means  of  prevention, 
with  the  mafs  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  of- 
fence of  Adultery  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  criminal  code ; 
to  which  caufe  may  be  afcribed  the  many  inftances  which 
occur  of  criminal  intcrcourfe  between  the  fexes  in  th« 
lower  ranks ;  deftroying  thofe  ties  which  bind  Society  to- 
gether, and  annihilating  evc*y  fenfe  of  morality  and  virtue 
— Vide  pages  244,  and  245. 

VII.  It  is  propofed  to  eftablifli  a  lefs  expenfive  Syftem,  with 
refpeft  to  the  recovery  of  fmall  debts,  by  properly -conjU- 
Med  Courts  of  Juftice;  and  to  make  certain  other  regu- 
lations, calculated  to  preferve  the  morals  of  unfortunate 
families,  by  reftoring  to  their  offspring  fuch  parents,  whofe 
misfortunes,  and  not  their  crimes,  have  doomed  them  to 
the  horrors  pf  perpetual  impriforiment.  Vide  p.  390  to  396. 
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Establishments  fuggefled  to  prevent  the  Qmtption 
of  Morals^  depending  chiefly  on  private  munificence^ 
and  where  legijlative  regulations  are  not  immediately 
necejjary. 

I.  An  Afylum,  or  place  of  induftry,  for  poor,  indigent,  Male 
Outcajisy  difcharged  from  gaols  after  punifhment,  and  who 
are  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  obtain  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  on  account  of  the  lofs  of  character;  vide  notes 
in  pages  92,  and  291;  alfo  pages  91,  92,  93,  230,  291  t$ 
294. 

II.  An  Afylum  or  place  of  induftry,  for  poor,  indigent, 
-   Female  outcafts,  difcharged  from  gaols;  and  miferable,  for- 
lorn proftitutcs,  who  are  willing  to  work  for  their  fubfift- 
ence,  but  unable  to  find  employment  on  account  of  the 
lofs  of  character.  See  notes  in  pages  92,  291*. 

These  two  Eftablifhments  would  prove  great 
a&s  of  charity  and  humanity.  At  prefent  a  nume- 
rous body  of  unfortunate  perfons,  who  have  fuffered 
punifhment  for  offences,  or  who  have  been  viftims  of 
fedu£lion  and  proflitution,  having  no  means  of  fubfift- 
ence,  are  often  reduced  to  the  Chocking  alternative  of 
ftarving  or  returning  to  criminal  purfuits;  though 
'their  punifhments,  and  their  misfortunes,  may  have 
imprefled  on  their  minds  a  bias  favourable  to  re- 
formation and  Induftry, 

•  When  it  is  confidefed,  tii'at  (including  the  various  ci/rflis,) 
above  Fifty  Thoufand  Females  are  fuppofed  to  live  chiefly  by 
Proftitution  in  this  great  Metropolis;  a  ftrong  impulfe  muft  arife 
in  the  mind,  favourable  to  an  Inftitution,  which  woulda  ford  the 
means  of  reforming  the  morals  o£  at  lead  a  pare  of,  thefe  miferable 
•wcafts. 
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In  thefe  Afylums,  it  would  not  be  very  difficult, 
with  good  and  proper  management,  to  introduce  fuch 
beneficial  works  as  would  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  cover 
the  expence.  The  males  might  be  employed  in  fpiri- 
ning  twine  and  making  cordage,  who  have  not  been 
bred  to  particular  mechanical  employments,  which 
could  be  carried  on  in  fuch  Afylums:  while  the  fe- 
males could  be  fubfifted  from  their  labour  in  tambour^ 
embroidery^  or  other  needlework — -in  binding  Jboes—fi- 
nijbing  gloves — making JJops,  and  foldicrs'  and  feamens 
Jhiris — knitting  fiockings — picking  .cotton — and  many 
other  branches  of  work  ;  which  might  be  procured  by 
following  up  the  refources  which  the  Metropolis  af- 
fords, for  every  fpecies  of  human  labour. 

III.  An  Inftitution  for  preventing  corruption  of  morals 
among  menial  and  other  Servants  ;  by  means  of  an  aflbci- 
ation  of  matters  and  heads  of  families,  who  fhall  promife 
and  engage  to  make  it  an  exprefs  condition  with  all  fer- 
vants  employed  by  them,  whether  male  or  femab,  that' 
gaming  in  the  lottery,  by  means  of  infurance,  fhall  fub- 
je&  them  to  an  immediate  difcharge,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
a  certain  portion  of  their  wages. 

A  regulation  of  thPs  fort,  carried  into  exe- 
cution generally  in  every  parifli  in  the  Metropolis, 
would  have  a  wonderful  effe ft  in  preferring  the  morals 
of  fervants;  and  confequently  of  favng  numbers  who 
are  led  by  this  unaccountable  mania  into  a£ls  of  im* 
prudence,  indifcretion,  and  criminality,  which  termi- 
nate, at  length,  in  their  deftru&ion.  (See  note*  next  p.) 
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SECONDLY: 

Remedies  fuggefted  for  guarding  the  Public  againji 
Fraud  and  Depredation,  and  for  the 

PREVENTION  of  CRIMES- 

1,  The  principal  Remedies,  applicable  to  thefe  important 
objcfts,  relate  to  the  Receivers  of  ftolen  Goods  ;  and  will 
Ve  found  fpecifically  detailed  under  9  different  heads,  in 
pages  186  to  190 ;  and  the  propofitions  therein  contained, 
are  explained  and  elucidated  in  pages  42,  43,  44  ;  47  to 

52  ;  53  t0  71  >  89  t0  102  »  159  ;  *73  to  *9°  i  2°5  *• 
208  ;  and  alfo  366,  367,  368  in  the  notes. 

The  firft  propofnion  relates  to  a  confolidation 
of  the  laws,  now  in  being,  relative  to  Receivers  of 
ftolen  Goods — and  the  remaining  eight  relate  to — 
ill,  the  Utility  of  Making  the  Receiving  of  ftolen 
Goods  an  original  offence. — and  sd,  Extending  this 
offence  to  money,  bank-notes,  horfes,  cattle,  &c 
— 3d  and  4th,  To  the  competency  of  the  Re- 
ceivers' Evidence,  and  to  rewards. — 5th  and  6th# 
To  the  regulation  of  various  Dealers  in  Old  Iron, 
and  other  articles. — 7th,  To  the  Drivers  of  Hack- 
ney Coaches. — and  8th,  To  Watchmen  and  Pa- 

*  It  is  calculated,  that  there  are  feldom  lefs  than  T m  Thou/ani 
Servants*  of  both  fexes,  at  all  times,  out  of  place  in  the  Metropo- 
lis.—-This  is  one  proof,  among  many  others,  of  the  depravity 
which  prevails,  and  of  the  importance  of  the  regulation  propofed 
in  the  foregoing  page.   See  pages  151,  153,  and  the  notes  there. 
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troles ;  the  whole  forming  a  Syftem  of  Prevefititir^ 
which  if  fanftioncd  by  legiflative  authority,  would 
certainly  reftrain  the  Commiffion  of  Crimes  in  a  very 
eminent  degree. 

Other  regulations,  tending  to  the  fame  objeft* 
relate  to  the  following  Proportions. 

a.  For  regiftering  Lodging-Houfes,  where  the  rent  does  not 
exceed  10s.  weekly.  See  page  98. 

For  rendering  it  incumbent  on  Magiftrates  to  licenfc 
Pifwnbrokers  ;  and  to  refufe  fuch  licence,  if  proper  evi- 
dence of  good  character  is  not  adduced ;  and  alfo  fecurity 
for  good  behaviour.    See  note,  pages  144,  145. 

%T  There  are  alfo  other  Regulations  of  great  importance,  rf- 
lativc  to  Pawnbrokers,  the  adoption  of  which,  would  tend 
in  an  eminent  ^degree,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Poor,  and  to  the 
comfort  and  prate 61  ion  of  the  lower  ranis  of  the  People,  as 
welt  as  to  the  prevention  of  Crimes. — Thefe,  the  Author 
has  already  digejled,  and  wilt  have  a  great  fa/isfaclion  in 
bringing  forward ;  whenever  the  period Jhall  arrive,  that 
the  attention  of  the  Le'gijlature  Jhall  be  turned  to  Objccls 
of  Police. 

4.  For  regulating  licences  to  Hawkers  and  Pedlars,  to  be 
granted  by  the  Magiftrates.  See  pages  145,  146. 

5.  For  licenfing  in  like  manner,  by  the  Magiftrates,  all  diur-» 
nal  Shop-au&ioncers.  See  pages  146,  147. 

6.  For  extending  certain  Regulations  to  Advertifing  Monty- 
Lenders,  as  explained  in  pages  147,  148. 

7.  For  a  general  law  relative  to  Weights  and  Meafurcs,  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  th$.  Metropolis.  See  page  161. 
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THIRDLY: 

Remedies  fuggefiedjor  the  Prevention  of  Pillage  and 
Plunder  in  Ships  and  Vejfels,  and  upon  the  Wharfs 
and  Quays  on  the  River  Thames. 

The  Regulations  relative  to  fmall  dealers  in 
ftores,  cordage,,  hand-ftuff,  metals,  Sec.  which  have 
been  recommended  as  one  of  the  great  means  of 
the  prevention  of  crimes^  if  adopted  and  fan&ioned 
by  the  Legiflature,  with  additional  checks,  which 
may  be  eftablifhed  by  the  Merchants  themfelves,  (as 
explained  in  page  67,)  will  go  very  far  towards 
the  correftion  of  many  of  thofe  evils  detailed  in 
the  3d  Chapter.  But  the  mod  effeftual  relief  will 
probably  be  derived  from  the  eftablifhment  of 
proper  Docks,  which  (hall  render  the  tranfit  of 
valuable  commodities  by  lighters,  and  other  craft, 
unnecefTary.    See  pages  53  to  7  a. 

In  addition,  however,  to  thofe  regulations  re- 
quiring Legiflative  afliftance*  there  are  others  (as  has 
been  hinted)  which  may  be  immediately  adopted  by 
the  Merchants,  of  their  own  motion  and  authority ; 
calculated  to  give  very  confiderable  relief ;  if  carried 
into  effe£i,  with  a  proper  regard  to  Syftem,  and  under 
the  affurance  of  a  due  execution.  Of  thefe,  the  fol- 
lowing feem  of  the  moft  material  confequence  : 

1.  That  the  excellent  regulations  of  the  Weft-India  Mer- 
chants, at  their  meeting,  held  the  27th  of  April,  1790,  be 
carried  cjfeftnaUy  into  execution,  and  due  provifion  made 
for  that  purpofe*.  E  e  That 

•  Vide  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
on  the  beft  mode  of  providing  accommodation  to  the  Trade  of 
London,  page  989  Appendix  (Z)  ?  where  tbefe  Refolutioai  ait 
fpccificall/  detailed. 
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2.  That  at  lead  four  good  and  able  men,  (killed  in  maritime 
affairs,  and  acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  the  Thames, 
be  appointed  as  Harbour-Mafters ;  to  have  under  their 
controui  fix  boats  crews,  who  fhall  be  conftantly  on  the 
watch  to  deteft  offenders. 

3.  That  the  difcharge  of  Veffels,,  particularly  in  the  Weft- 
India  trade,  be  facilitated  as  much  as  poffible. — That  for 
this  purpofe,  not  only  partial  entries  (as  far  as  it  is  prac- 
ticable) (hall  be  aboliihed ;  but  alfo  the  practice  of  allowing 
30  days  from  the  report,  for  the  difcharge  of  rum. 

4.  That  a  total  abolition  fliould  alfo  take  place  of  the  pradice 
of  drawing  1 2lb.  of  Sugar  from  every  hogihead,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  fample  #: — this,  upon  1 40,000  Hhds.  of  Sugar 
imported  in  1794*  amounted  to  1,680,000  73/.  which  at 
per  lb.  is  £60,000  a  year— for  fample  s  alone  I 

.5.  That  the  Captain  and  Mate  (or  at  leaft  the  Mate)  fliould 
be  always  on  board,  during  the  difcharge  of  every  veflfel; 
which  fliould  never  be  left  to  the  care  of  Lumpers. 

6.  That  the  rules  eftabliflied  by  the  Eaft- India  Company, 
with  regard  to  Lumpers,  fliould  be  adopted  by  merchants, 
and  importers  of  every  defcription ;  and  that  no  one  fliould 
be  admitted  to  labour  on  board  of  any  (hip,  who  had  frocks, 
'or  wide  trowfers,  or  any  loofe  drefs ;  nor  fliould  fuch  Lump- 
ers be  permitted  to  go  on  fliore  till  the  evening,  and  thca 
each  of  them  to  be  fearched  on  leaving  the  fliip's  fide. 

7.  That  in  all  cafes  where  veflels  difcharge  in  the  ftream,  no 
goods  of  a  portable  nature,  or  liable  to  be  pilfered,  fliould  be 
permitted  to  be  unfhipped  into  any  other  craft,  than  clofe 
lighters  locked,  and  fecured  with  double  keys,  one  to  be  kept 
by  the  Revenue  Officer,  and  the  other  by  the  Wharfinger. 

8.  That  Wharfingers  fliould  be  liable  for  plunderage  of  goods 
in  the  warehoufes  under  their  charge ;  (which  is  known  to 
be  very  exteniivc  at  prefent ;)  and  that  fuch  Wharfingers 
and  Warehoufe-men  (hould  fee  that  all  fugar  calks  are 
(towed  upon  their  bulge,  and  not  upon  their  ends,  as  at 
prefent,  to  prevent  drainage.  '    9,  That 

*  Vide  die  Report  referred  to  in  p.  42  $• 
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9.  That  the  A&,  commonly  called  The  Bum-Boat  Aft, 
2  Geo.  III.  c.  28,  be  amended  and  enlarged. — The 
inefficacy  of  this  A&  at  prefent  to  prevent  the  plunder  on 
the  River  Thames,  has  already  been  hinted  *  at— page  64, 

&c.  The  following  Statement  will  (hew  that  fome 

meafure,  more  fevere  than  a  trifling  fine,  is  become  ne- 
ceflary :  fince  it  appears,  that  of  1283  offenders  convifted, 
only  151  have  fuffered  the  punilhment  of  Imprifonment  j 
the  only  probable  means  of  retraining  this  increafing  evil. 

Convictions  «/  the  two  Offices  adjoining  the  River. 

Paid  the      Ran  Imprif. 
Fine.  away. 

Shadwell  981  -of  whom  873  14  94 
fVhitechafel  goa  ' —      235  .10  57 

1283  1108       24  151 

The  Author  has  learnt,  with  pleafure,  that  a  Bill  is  about 
to  be  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  purpofe  above  fuggeiled. 

And  Finally,  by  a  Regulation  of  Ibe  Executive  ' 
Government — To  increafe  the  falaries  of  the  Tide- 
Officers,  foas  to  put  them  above  the  temptation,  of 
conniving  at  fraud  and  plunder— They  have  a  cer- 
tain appearance  to  fupport,  though  their  falaries  are 
not  equal  to  common  labourers. — This,  in  a  manner, 
compels  them  to  be  immoral,  and  reconciles  them  to 
afts  of  fraud,  as  the  perquifites  of  office,  becaufe  their 
neceflities  are  preffing,  and  mud  be  fupplied. — It  is 
an  ill-judged  parfimony. — The  Revenue  in  every  de- 
partment, where  inferior  officers  are  appointed  to  pre- 
vent frauds,  would  be  exceedingly  benefited  by  a 
confiderable  augmentation  of  their  falaries,  particu- 
larly in  the  Cuftoms  of  Excife ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  moral  principle  would  be  preferved. 

E  e  2  The 
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The  foregoing  regulations,  enforced  by  a  c6rre&  Syftemof 
Police,  [See  pages  27:  71:  190,  191:  346,  347;  and  360— 
365)  would  produce  unfpeakable  advantages,  in  the  prevention 
of  Crimes,  and  in  the  protection  of  Commercial  Property. 

FOURTHLY: 
Remedies  fuggefled  for  the  Prevention  of  Abufes, 
Frauds,  Plunder,  and  Pillage  in  the  Navy,  ViElual- 
ling,  and  Ordnance  Departments  and  in  Ships  of  War\ 
Tranfports — in  Dock-Tards,  and.  other  Repq/itories. 

The  Fourth  Chapter  (from  page  to  87 ,)  ex- 
plains the  extreme  mifchiefs  which  at  prefent  are  ex- 
perienced, in  this  particular  department  j  and  the  Re- 
medies are  digefted  under  feven  diftinfit  heads  in  pages 
83  and  84  j  from  which  a  Bill  in  Parliament  may  be 
formed,  with  fuch  improvements  and  alterations,  as 
a  full  difcuflion  of  the  fubjeft  fhall  fuggeft. 

In  addition  to  thefe  fuggefted  Legiflative  regu- 
lations, others  are  propofed,  whicH  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  are  competent  to  eftablifh,  without 
the  interference  of  Parliament;  as  they  merely  re- 
late to  the  management  of  their  own  fervants.-*- 
Thefe  may  be  clafled  under  fix  different  beads,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Abolition  of  the  perquifite  of  Chips.    See  pages  81, 
and  &2,  and  the  notes  there. 

a.  The  Introduction  of  various  Checks  in  the  mode  of  keeping  . 
the  Accounts  of  Stores  received  and  delivered ;  fimilar  to  the 
mode  pra&ifed  in  the  Excife,  as  far  as  fuch  a  Syftemcpmbe 
applied  to  the  different  Public  Repofitories.  See  page  85. 

3.  The 
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,  3-  The  Increafe  of  Salaries  to  Officers,  Clerks,  and  Servants 
of  every  defcription  in  the  Army  and  Navy  departments,  in 
proportion  to  the  decreafe  of  the  value  of  money,  and  the 
means  of  living,  fince  their  Salaries  were  fixed  above  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  and,  in  fome  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  emolu- 
ments arifing  from  legal  fees  or  perquifites:  fo  as  to  place 
every  perfon  holding  a  Public  Truft,  above  thofe  temp- 
tations which  induce  needy  and  diftrefled  inviduals  to  depart 
from  the  rules  of  common  Honefty.    See  page  85. 

4.  The  confequent  Abolition  of  Fees,  Perquifites,  and  Gra- 
tuities, in  every  Public  Department,  conne&ed  with  the 
Navy  or  Army.    See  page  85. 

5.  The  Eftablifhment  of  a  Rule  that  an  Annual  Inventory 

.  fhall  be  taken  of  the  Public  Stores,  and  Accounts  made  up  - 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  (hew  how  every  article  has  been 
applied ;  thereby  forming  a  competent  check  upon  the 
Officers  who  receive  and  deliver  fuch  Stores.  See  page  8o» 

6.  The  Eftablifhment  of  proper  Officers,  and  Boats'  Crews, 
under  the  management  of  the  Police,  at  each  Dock-Yard, 
to  prevent  the  embezzlement^  and  removal  of  Stores,  or 
any  Public  Property  whatfoever.    See  page  78. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fuch  a 
Syftem,  have  been  already  fo  fully  explained,  and 
the  neceffity  of, the  meafure  is  fo  obvious,  that  it 
feems  unneceflary  to  enter  into  further  detail*— - 
But  if  any  doubt  remains,  as  to  the  exceeding  great 
temptation  which  prevails  at  prefent,  let  it  be 
recolle&ed,  that  no  Nation  in  the  univerfe  ever 
poffeCfed  fuch  a  mafs  of  floating  and  ftationary 
property  as  at  prefent  belongs  to  the  Britifh 
Government ;  expofed  to  embezzlement  and  plun- 
der, 
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der,  as  well  as  to  the  operation  of  frauds  committed 
by  a  multitude  of  devices.  This  faft  will  fpeak  for 
itfelf,  on  a  view  of  the  following  Eftiraate  : 

119  Ships  of  the  Line,  now  in  Cqmmiflion,  con- 
ftantly  in  the  ad  of  receiving  and  difcharging 
(lores  and  provifions ;  eftimated  at  all  times, 
including  the  value  of  the  (hips  while  in 
fervice,  at/*iooo.  a  gun,  on  9182  guns  £9,182,000 
335  Ships  of  War  of  inferior  force  in  the  fame 
—  fituation  at/750.  £500. £\oo.£^o.  and 
454  £z°0-  a  gun,  on  18427  guns  -  5,000,000 

149  Ships,  viz.  89  in  ordinary,  32  building,  16 

Receiving  fhips,  and  1 2  repairing  for  fervice    1 ,500,000 
500  Tranfports,  having  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 

moving  property,  eftimated  at  / 2000.  each  1,000,000 
Naval,  Victualling,  and  Ordnance  Stores  in  the  . 
fix  Dock- Yards  at  Deptford,  Woolwich, 
Sheernefs,  Chatham,  Portfmouth,  and  Ply- 
mouth, and  in  the  different  Ordnance  and 
public  Repofitories,  where  property  to  a 
vaft  amountvis  depofited;  and  where,  in 
time  of  war,  it  is  in  a  conftant  (late  of  fluc- 
tuation, and  increafe  -  -  14,000,000 
Naval,  Vifluallmg,  and  Ordnance  Stores,  ac- 
quired in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  to  renew 
thofe  that  are  cxhaufted,  unferviceable,  or 
loft  in  time  of  war            -  3*500,000 
Naval,  Vi&ualling,  and  Ordnance  Stores,  in 
Halifax,  Antigua,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  be- 
longing to  the  Public,  and  expofed,  more 
or  lefs,  to  embezzlement           ^  1,000,000 
Military  Stores  in  different  Arfenals,  and  moving 
'      with  the  Armies  of  the  Empire         «,  15,000,000 

Total,  Public  Property,  eftimated  at  ^50,181,^00 

FIFTHLY: 
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FIFTHLY : 

Remedies  prqpofedfor  the  purpofe  of  preventing  the 
Coining,  Sellings  and  Uttering  Bafe  Money. 

The  frauds  and  abufes,  relative  to  this  branch 
of  Police,  are  very  fully  detailed  in  Chap.  VI.  which 
alfo  contains  various  propofitions  for  remedying  the 
different  evils  arifing  from  t?afe  Coin, 

l.  That  the  exifting  laws  relative  t6  the  Coinage,  from  the 
25  of  Edward  III.  to  the  25th  of  hisprefent  Majefty,  be 
revifed  and  confolidated ;  fo  as  to  render  the  whole  clear, 
concife,  and  explicit.   See  Page  121. 

?.  That  the  various  propofitions  and  regulations  contained 
in  pages  122  to  128  of  this  Work,  arranged  under  fourteen 
different  heads,  be  formed  into  an  Aft  of  Parliament ;  as 
having  an  immediate  tendency  to  defeat  the  modern  tricks 
and  devices  of  Coiners,  Dealers  and  Utterers  of  bafe  Mo- 
ney; and  to  remove  the  impcrfe&ions  and  deficiencies  of 

%  the  prefent  Mint  laws. 

3.  That  a  new  Coinage  of*  Silver  (hould  take  place  as  a  ne- 
ceflary  appendage  to  the  propofed  improvements;  in  which, 
befides  Shillings,  and  Sixpences*  the  introduction  of  a  SiU 
ver  Coin  of  the  value  of  3d.  and  of  a  Gold  Coin  of  the 
value  of  7$.  is  reprefented  as  likely  to  be  productive  of 
great  benefit  to  the  Commerce  of  the  Country  ;  relieving 
Traders  from  the  inconveniencies  arifing  from  an  increafe 
of  the  circulation  of  Copper,  and  bafe  Silver  Money.  See 
pages  129,  130. 

4.  That  a  new  Coinage  of  Copper  Money  be  adopted,  fimi* 
lar  to  the  mafterly  and  beautiful  fpecimens  propofed  to  be 
fabricated  by  M.  Bolton,  Efq.  ot  Birmingham,  in  the  year 
I790;  by  which  means,  not  only  counterfeits  would  be 
prevented,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  public,  as  the  intrin- 

fic 
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fie  and  denominative  value  would  be  nearly  the  fame;  but, 
through  the  medium  of  this  fpecies  of  Coin,  an  export- 
ation might  be  promoted  to  foreign  Countries,  beneficial 
to  the  nation  in  a  very  high  degree,  in  the  confumption 
of  a  Home  Manufacture.  See  NoU  in  page  116/  alfi 
pages  129,  130. 
£1"  It  deferves  notice  that  fuch  has,  not  long  fince,  been  the 
laxity  of  difcipline  in  one  of  our  principal  Prifons,that  of- 
fenders Confined  there  for  uttering  bafe  Coin,  have  carried 
on  their  bufinefs,  and  paid  the  men  they  employed,  with 
the  fame  regularity  as  when  they  were  at  large.  And  the 
fame  offenders,  inftead  of  clofe  confinement  and  prifon- 
fare,  have  feen  whom  they  pleafed,  and  lived  as  well  as 
they  chofe,  which,  in  fome  inftances,  was  very  luxurioufly. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  plan  is  already  adopted  to  remedy  this  evil 
in  future. 

(JQ^  The  Author  has  great  fatisfa£tion  in  men- 
tioning that  the  Solicitor  to  th$  Mint  has  been  autho- 
rized to  fubmit  the  fuggeftions,here  offered  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  to  the  confidcration  of  two  able  and  experienced 
Crown  Lawyers ;  who  are  preparing  a  Bill  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  punifliing  and  preventing  the  above  evils :  It 
is  believed  that  not  only  this  -  Bill  will  foon  be  brought 
forward  in  Parliament;  but  alfo  that  it  will  be  fucceed- 
ed  by  mcafufes  for  the  removal  of  the  various  other 
preffures  detailed  in  this  Work. 

SIXTHLY: 

Remedies  propofed for  improving  the  Syjlem  of  Punijb^ 

merits  and  Pardons. 
j.  That  the  Criminal  Code,  fo  far  as  relates  to  fevere  punifli^ 
mcnts,  and  particularly  to  the  punifliment  of  d*athj  fhould 
\k  revifedj  and  rendered  more  confonant  to  humanity,  and 

the 
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the  fentiments  of  the  public  mind :  fo  as  to  cnfurc  con* 
visions,  by  proportioning  the  puniftiment  to  the  offence  \ 
and  by  abolilhing  the  fentence  of  death,  except  where  very 
atrocious  crimes  are  committed.  See  Chap.  XL  pages  23$, 
280 ;  alfo  Chap.  XIL  pages  282  to  295/  and  298. 

2.  When  the  offence  is  of  fo  atrocious  a  nature  as  to  deferve 
death,  the  execution  of  the  criminal  to  be  as  folemn  and 
terrific  as  pofiible;  and  conduced  in.fuch  a  manner  as  to 
imprcfs  upon  the  multitude,  who  are  fpeftators,  a  dread  of 
the  crime;  while  they  admit  the  jufticeof  the  fentence,  and 
the  neceffity  of  the  facrifice.  See  pages  298,  and  324. 

g.  The  difpofal  of  capital  and  other  conviQs,  with  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  by  adopting  the  plan,  digefted  under 
four  diftinS  heads ;  relative  to  Tranfp$rtation9  the  Hulks, 
Latsur  in  Public  fVorks>  and  Penitentiary  Houfes.  See 
pages  323,  324;  elucidated  in  p.  299,300;  and^ogto 328. 

4.  That  the  plan  of  building  National  Penitentiary  Houfes, 
as  authorifcd  by  the  A&s  of  the  19th  and  34th  of  his  pre- 
fent  Majefty,  be  carried  into  execution,  and  inferior  and 
difcafcd  offenders  placed  in  thefe  Afylums.  See  pages  29; 
and  301  to  305, 

5.  That  certain  general  rules  be  laid  down,  as  conditions,  on 
which  Pardons  fliould  be  granted  ;  whereof  the  following 
is  the  fubftance,  viz. 

jft.  That  difcoveries  (hould  be  made,  ufeful  tojpublic  juf- 
tice.   See  pages  24  to  26;  296. 

2d.  That  the  moft  authentic  information  (hould  be  ob- 
tained, through  the  medium  of  the  Judges  and  Commit- 
ting Magiftrates,  how  far  the  delinquent  merits  the  ex«r 
tenfion  of  the  Royal  Mercy.  See  page  29. 

3d.  That  wherever  the  crtndition  of  the  pardon  is  not 
franfportation,  or  hard  labour  for  life,  fecurity  fliall  be 
entered  into,  by  the  parties  making  application,  for  the 
pood  behaviour  of  the  delinquent.  See  pages  296,  317. 

SEVENTHLY; 

S 
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SEVENTHLY: 

Remedies propafed  for  improving  the  Police  of  the 
Metropolis. 

1.  That  a  Board  of  Police  9  Ihould  be  eftablifhed,  confiding 
•f  three  refponfible  Commifliohers,  to  a£t  under  the  di- 
re&ion  and  controul  of  his  Majefty's  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

,  Their  duty  is  explained  in  pages  27,  28  ;  346  to  349  ; 
and  mpre  at  large  under  twelve  different  heads,  in  pages 
360  to  363. 

*  The  propriety  of  this  Syftem,  elucidated  and  enforced  by 
various  obfervations  ;  in  Chapters  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V. 
and  VI.  and  alfo  in  pages  174,  175  ;  190  ;  211,  212  ; 
364,  and  365. 

s.  That  Counfel  for  the  Crown,  under  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  the  time  being,  be  appointed  to  carry  on  all  profe- 
cutions  which  relate  to  public  wrongs  ;  for  the  purpofe  of 
preventing  frauds  in  the  adminiftration  of  Juftice,  and 
prote&ing  the  fufFerers  from  expence. 

This  propofition  opened  in  pages  23  ;  29. — explained  in 
pages  225,  226,  227;  231,  232,  233;  239,  and  251. 

3.  That  Officers  of  Juftice,  Conftables,  Headboroughs, 
Watchmen,  Patroles,  and  Beadles,  fhould  be  encouraged, 
by  moderate  rewards,  to  detefit  and  apprehend  every  defcrip- 
tion  of  Offenders.  See  pages  211  to  213;  2174  and  224. 

4.  That  Watchmen  and  Patroles  in  the  Metropolis  fhould 
be  under  the  controul  of  Magiftratcs,  afting  within  the 
divifion.  See  page  217. — The  Syftem  to  be  improved,  by 
the  addition  of  fome  Horfe  Patroles,  and  a  greater  allow- 
ance made  to  obtain  able-bodied  men.  See  pages  213 
to  216. 

5-  That 
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j.  That  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  Magiftrates  of  the  City  of 
London  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis,  afid 
that  of  the  Police  Magiftrates  to  the  City  ;  fo  far  as  re- 
fpe&s  the  detection  of  Offenders,  and  warrants  to  fcarch 
for  ftolcn  property  and  coining-tools,  &c.  See  pages  22o# 

221. 

6.  That  the  Syftem  of  Police  Magiftrates  be  extended  to  the 
City  of  London  ;  for  the  reafons  ftated  in  pages  340  to  346. 

7.  That  Magiftrates  of  Police  fhould  have  the  power  of  dif- 
burling  fmall  Aims  of  money  ;  for  ufefal  informations, 
leading  to  the  dete&ion  and  apprehenfion  of  Offenders,  or 
theprcventionof  Crimes.  Seepages  211,  213;  217;  337, 

-  338,  339- 

8.  That  the  inconveniences  ariflng  from  the  length  of  time 
which  elapfes  before  the  trial,  of  perfons  committing  Of- 
fences  in  that  part  of  the  Metropolis  which  lies  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  be  removed,  if  poflible ;  by  making  it 
lawful  to  try  Offences  committed  in  Southwark,  at  the 
JufticeHall  at  the  Old  Bailey;  which  may  be  done  before  a 
Jury  of  the  Vincinage.    See  pages  229,  230,  in  the  Note. 

9.  That  an  arrangement  be  made  for  the  improvement  of 
what  is  denominated  Civil  Police;  by  the  eftabliihment  of 
Inferior  Tribunals  for  diftributing  juftice,  in  all  aftions 
of  Debt  under  ^50.  and  for  the  purpofe  of  reducing  the 
prefent  enormous  expence,  and  extending  relief  to  Traders 
in  general.  Seepages  393,  394. 

EIGHTHLY: 
Rem e x>  1  es  faggfjied  for  certain  Evils  mi  fufficientbf 

provided  for  by  exijiing  Laws. 
a.  Perfons  who  forge  the  firm  of  any  commercial  houfe,  and 
thereby  obtain  goods  upon  the  credit  of  fuch  firm,  are  now 
only  puniihable  for  a  mifdemeanour. — The  forgery  in  this 
cafe,  although  of  a  tendency  the  mod  dangerous  that  caa 
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be  conceived  in  a  commercial  Country,  is  not  within  the 
meaning  of  any  exifting  Statute;  a  circumftance  that  will 
fcarcely  be  believed,  when  it  is  confidered,  how  eafy  it  is 
to  obtain  extenfive  credit,  (from  the  unbounded  confidence 
which  prevails  in  commercial  tranfa&ions,)  by  ufing  the 
firm  or.  fignatures  of  houfes  of  known  refpeftability. 

It  would  certainly  prove  beneficial  in  the  higheft 
degree  to  place  this  Offence,  fo  dangerous  in  its  na- 
ture, upon  the  fame  footing  as  other  forgeries. 

A  cAsfc  in  point  occurred  in  1796,  wh^re  a  per- 
fon  affuming  the  firm  of  a  houfe  of  credit  at  Briftol, 
ordered  goods  from  Manchefter;  defiling,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  anfwer  fliould  be  fent  to  Portfmouth, 
where  one  of  the  partners  pretended  to  have  gone  on 
bufinefs. — By  this  device,  two  parcels  of  goods  were 
obtained,  and  fold  immediately  by  the  fharpers  at  half 
the  value  :  This  being  difcovcred  by  a  Magiftrate  of 
Police,  they  were  flopped  in  their  career  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  unfufpeQing  manufafturers,  both  in  Manchefter 
and  Leeds,  guarded  againfl  the  operation  of  a  very 
complicated  and  artful  confpiracy,  to  defraud  them 
of  their  property. 

f .  A  perfon  fctting  fire  to  his  own  houfe,  with  a  view  to  de-  ■ 
fraud  the  Infurance  Office,  is,  at  prefent,  only  confidered 
as  guilty  of  a  Mifdemeanor ;  and  if  his  houfe  is  at  a  dis- 
tance from  others,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  injury  to 
the  neighbourhood,  it  is  no  Offence  at  all  known  in  our 
Criminal  Code,  even  although  it  may  appear  to  have  been 
done  with  a  view  to  defraud  the  Infurers;  and  the  only  re- 
medy the  Infurers  have,  in  this  cafe,  is  to  refufe  payment. 
It  feems  not  too  harfh  to  wi(h  that  Offences  of  fuch  an 
Atrocious  nature^  (and  of  which  there  have  been  but  too 

many 
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many  inftanccs  of  late,)  fliould,  with  a  view  to  the  pre- 
vention of  this  enormous  Crime,  be  puniihed  with  Tranf- 
portation.— If  the  fire  extends  to  another  houfe,  the  of- 
fence is  denominated  Arfon  ;  but  tranfa&ions  of  this  fort 
being  carried  on  in  a  hidden  way,  where  only  circumftan- 
tial  evidence  can  be  obtained,  the  Jury  are  careful  of  con- 
vicing,  as  the  crime  is  punifhable  with  Death.  It  would 
therefore,  probably  be  more  beneficial  to  Society,  that  the 
punifliment  fliould  only  be  by  tranfportation  either  for 
life,  or  a  lhorter  period,  according  to  the  malignity  of  the 
cafe.  ; 

3.  Confiderable  inconveniences  arife,  and  many  infamous 
perfon6  efcape  with  impunity,  from  the  circuitous  rnethod 
which  prevails  at  prefent,  of  punifhing  thofe  feducprs  of, 
innocence,  the  keepers  of  Bawdy-houfes. — At  prefent  they 
muft  be  proceeded  agairift  by  a  Bill  of  Indi&ment. — If  a 
power  were  given  to  two  or  more  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  to 
enquire  into  thofe  Offences  in  a  fummary  way,  and  on  the 
conviftion  of  fuch  Bawds,  to  commit  them  for  from  three 
to  fix  months  totheHoufeof  Corre&ion,  according  to  the 
enormity  of  the  Offence,  it  would  go  very  far  towards 
fupprefling,  at  leaft,  the  evil  of  Seduftion  ;  to  which  the 
attentoin  of  the  Magiftrate  would  thus  be  more  particu- 
larly directed. 

4.  A  confiderable  inconvenience  at  prefent  is  experienced  from 
the  difficulty,  as  the  Law  no^Ov  Hands,  of  removing  bad 
and  profligate  Lodgers ;  a  vaft  expence  is  often  incurred, 
by  means  of  perfons  of  litigious  difpofitions  refitting  the 
notices  of  the  Landlords ;  and  the  moft  trifling  and  frivo- 
lous occafions,  engendered  by  the  ill  humour  of  the  par- 
ties, frequently  caufe  confiderable  diftrefs  to  both.— — In 
cafes  of  fmaller  concern,  where  the  rent  does  not  exceed 
a  few  (hillings  a  week,  it  would  be  an  aft  of  great  huma- 
nity to  empower  Magiftrates  to  decide  in  a  fummary  way : 
— it  would  check  that  fpjrit  of  litigation,  which  is  the 
deftruSion  of  the  labouring  people. 
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5.  It  has  already  been  dated  {page  419)]  that  the  Law,  as  it 
now  {lands,  has  provided  no  remedy  where  menial  fcrvantt 
are  refradory  and  behave  ill,  by  leaving  their  fervice,  or 
other  mifdemeanors.—— Servants  in  all  other  branches  of 
labour  are  punifhable  by  Juftices  in  a  Nummary  way,  from 
which  gpod  effe&s  have  arifen  to  the  Community.  TM 
mod  able  and  experienced  Magiftrates  have  been  of  opinion, 
that  Gmilar  benefits  would  arife  from  extending  the  fame 
Laws  to  domeJlic  fervant!\  who  too  often  allew  their  ill- 
regulated  paflions  to  lead  them  into  errors  and  improprie- 
ties, as  well  as  crimes ;  againft  which  then:  mailers  would 
be  guarded,  and  themfelves  kept  in  their  places,  if  ex- 
amples could  occafionally  be  made,  by  inflicting  flight 
punifliments  upon  them;  in  the  fame  manner  as  upon 
other  fervants  for  breaches  of  moral  contrafts. 

A  regulation  of  this  kind  would  greatly  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  good  Servants  \  and  would  pro- 
bably do  mofe  to  prevent  bad  ones,  than  any  of  the 
numerous  and  expenfive  fchemes,  which  philanthro- 
pic individuals  have  laudably  fet  on  foot,  to  reform 
this  clafs  of  individuals. 

6.  If  fome  general  Regulations  could  be  eftablifhed  by  Law, 
to  prevent  the  gleaning  corn,  except  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  infinite  advantages  would  arife  in  the  prefervation 
of  the  honefty  of  a  great  number  of  the  labouring  people 
in  the  Country  ;  whofe  morals  are  completely  mined  in 
early  life,  through  this  medium  ajone. — Parents  carry 
their  children  to  the  fields  during  harveft ;  exhibiting  an 
example  too  often,  to  infants,  which  reconciles  them  at 
maturer  years,  to  habits'  of  pilfering,  ruinous  to  them- 
felves, and  to  Society.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  for 
every  farmer  to  pay  double  wages  to  gleaners,  than 

permit  gleaning  on  their  own  account,  The  mifchiefs 

arifing  from  it  mud  be  obvious  to  every  Country  Magif- 

trate 
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trate.  It  firft  teaches  the  children  of  cottagers  to  be- 
come thieves  in  a  little  way  ;  and  afterwards  ferves  as  a 

cover  for  more  extenfive  depredations.  Almoft  every 

thief,  charged  with  fteallng  corn,  pretends  it  was  obtain- 
ed by  glfaning. 

The  adoption  of  thefe  various  remedies  could 
not  fail  to  have  a  very  falutary  efFeft  in  the  prevention 
of  Crimes, — in  providing  for  the  fecurity  of  Life  and 
Property, — and  in  the  increafe  of  that  fpecies  of  ufe- 
ful  induftry  and  fobriety,  which  conftitutes  the  ftrength 
and  happinefs  of  a  Nation.  Great  humanity  would 
be  extended  to  labouring  people,  by  removing  thofe 
numerous  temptations,  which  too  often  affail  them, 
and  induce  many  to  become  difhoneft,  who  would 
otherwife  have  remained  innocent  and  ufeful. 


After  travelling  over  fo  extenfive  a  field, 
where  every  (lep  is  ftained  with  turpitude  and  depra- 
vity, it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  contemplation 
of  fuch  obje&s  will  deeply  afFeft  the  mind  of  the  Rea- 
der, and  generate  notions  unfavourable  to  the  Human 
Race. 

Such  impreflions,  however,  fhouldbe  cherilhed, 
with  caution.  It  muft  be  recolle&ed,  that  extenfive 
as  the  injuries  appear  to  be,  in  the  light  in  which  they 
are  placed,  in  order  to  appreciate  their  true  amount, 
they  muft  be  meafured  by  tlte  fcale  of  a  large  Metro- 
polis,  full  of  te  tup  tat  ions.  The  depredations  com- 
mitted, will  ceafe  to  be  a  matter  of  aftoniftiment  when 
compared  with  the  vaft  property  that  is  conftantly 
afloat  i  and,  on  the  whole,  the  evils  are,  perhaps, 
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not  to  be  imputed  fo  much  to  the  increafed  or  general 
depravity  of  the  human  charaftcr,  as  to  the  deficiency 
of  the  Laws ;  in  not  advancing  progreflively  in  the 
means  of  prevention,  in  proportion  to  the  introduftion 
of  luxury,  and  the  additional  temptations  which  the 
influx  of  wealth,  and  the  intercourfe  of  commerce  oc- 
cafion  in  every  country. 

Mankind  have  ever  been  the  fame  in  all  ages 
—It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  thofe  who  have 
been  exhibited  in  this  Treatife,  as  the  mod  deformed 
part  of  the  human  race,  were  once  innocent ;  and,  many 
of  them  at  leaft,  became  viftims  to  the  deficiency 
which  has  been  fhewn  to  pervade  the  Syftem,  with 
refpeSt  to  the  prevention  of  Crimes : — Charity,  then, 
claims  a  tear  of  pity  for  their  forlorn  condition  ;  and 
the  fame  prirtciple  of  Benevolence  mud  create  a  de- 
fire,  wherever  the  Remedies  fuggefted  in  this  Work, 
flrike  the  mind  as  being  pra&icable  and  proper,  to 
promote  their  early  adoption ;  that  while  thofe  who 
are  innocent,  but  ready  to*  rufh  into  the  fame  gulph 
of  mifery  and  crimes,  are  arretted  in  their  progrefs, 
and  faved  to  the  Community;  the  more  depraved, 
.who  are  already  completely  abandoned  to  Criminality, 
may  be  difpdfed  of  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  guard  the 
Public  againft  their  reiterated  a£ts  of  fraud,  violence 
and  depredation. 
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The  evil  consequences  of  Gam  ng,  and  dreadful 

effects  to  many  respectable  famine  3 
The  bad  example  to  menial  servants  of  persons 

of  fashion  - 
Keepers  of  Gaming-Houses,  a  class  of  Cheats 
Gin,  the  astonishing  quantity  formerly  drank  in  London 
The  advantages  arising  from  the  present  high  price 
Grecian  Law  relative  to  Sodomy  253 — to  Polygamy 

H. 

Hackney  Coaches  to  be  regulated  by  the  Police  (night* 

coaches)  -  -  98,  99;  188 

Laws  relative  to  them               -             -  4©* 
Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  his  opinion  of  Criminal  Indictments    232,  233- 

Haiviers  and  Pedlers  to  be  licensed  by  Magistrates  146 

their  fraudulent  Practices       -  145--6 

G  g  2  Herries9 
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*3*>  13* 

140—143 

*43>  »44 
148 

37  »• 
17,  38 
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Merries,  Col .  Charles,  Commander  of  the  Light  Horse  Vo- 
lunteers, the  eminent  services  of  him  and  his  corps  369,  370 
High  Treason*  See  Treason 

Highway  Robberies,  The  Amount  of  such  Depredations  44 
—  Far  short  of  the  general  idea  in  pro- 
portion to  other  Thefts         -        *  45,  46 


—  ■  By  what  Classes  committed         -  89,  90 

 ,  systematically  planned  and  executed        95,  96 

Homicide         -  -  -  -  -  -       15a,  253 

Ho rse  Patroles  proposed  10  assist  the  Watch  -  216 

Horses  Stolen,  Receiving  them  as  such  no. crime  .       10  ». 

 how  to  be  remedied  -  -  187 

Hospitals  in  the  Metropolis  -  -  378 

Houses  in  the  Metropolis  162,000  -  *5»»>  **3i  374 

Houses  of  Correction  authorised  in  different  counties  300 
Regulations  -  -  -  303,  305 

Hue  and  Cry.    A  particular  means  of  arresting  Criminals  aoo,  201 
Hulks.  1  he  depravity  of  the  Convicts  confined  in  them  26 
First  instituted, in  1776  -  -  300 

Regulations  by  Parliament  -  .  -  305 

The  Number  confined  from  1776  to  1795 — 7,999 

Convicts  -  -  306,  307  1 

The  Expence  enormous  -  -  306  n. 

The  period  when  the  respective  Convicts  now  con- 
fined are  to  be  discharged  .  -  308 
The  Allowance  to  the  present  Contractors  for  each 

Convict       ...  »  3c  8 

Estimate  of  the  Produce  of  rheir  Labour         -  309 
Rcflecli  us  on  the  System  ;  Punishment  inadequate  310,  3U 
The  Advantages  of  transferring  the  Labour  to  Pub- 
lic Works  -  311—3*7 

I. 

ye*ws,  Their  Mcc^e  of  Education  a  National  Injury,  as  it 
promotes  Idleness  and  Profligacy  among  the 
lower  ranks  -  -  40 

Objects  of  Regulation,  as  Dealers  in  ©Id  Metals  and 

Apparel  -  51,  5* 

The  principal  Uttcrers  of  Sase  Coin         -  113, — 120 

About  20,cco  Jews  in  London  -  -  159 

The  deplorable  sta'e  of  the  lower  orders  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  Synagogue,  and  the  difficulties  in 
.  making  them  useful  r    '         -  159,  160 

They  are  ^encr/ily  the  medium  by  which  Stolen 

Goods  arc  concealed  and  sold        -  -  17$ 

Jewish  Synagogues  in  Lot. don  -  -  374 

Jeuuish  Laivs  relative  to  Murder  -  -  351 

—   ■    ■■  Sodomy  -  -  253 

—  1  Rape  -  254 

 -Theft  -  359 

Immorality  of  worse  consequences  than1  Political  Crimes  242 
Striking  Proofs  adduced  -  244,245 

Jmport s  into  the  Port  of  London,  £29,706,476  a  year  5$ 
Imprisonment  for  Debt,  Its  Impolicy  and  Evil  Conse- 
quences in  producing  Moral  Crimes  394— 3 9* 
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indigo  recommenced  to  be  cultivated  mi  New  South  Wales  323  n* 
Inhabitants  of  Loudon  Number  of ;    1,250,000  -  406 

Inns  of Court  and  Chancery  iu  London .  -  -  375 

Institutions  for  Useful,  Charitable,  and  Humane  Purposes 

in  the  Metropolis  -  -  -       375 — 379 

Irish,  The  lower  ranks  great  Utterers  of  Base  Money  -  119 
Iron  Shops  great  Receptacles  of  Stolen-Goods  -  47 — 51 

Judges  of  England    Their  great  purity  adds  lustre  to  their 

own  and  the  national  character  230 
The  extreme  Labour  attached  to  their 
situations  ;  a  Proposition  for  the 
reducing  it         -  •  39$ 

K. 

King,  His  Majesty's  Goodness  and  Love  of  Mercy  exem- 

plified  -  -  .  -  24,25 

In  pardons  to  Convicts  -  .  -  295*297 

King's  Stores,  Men  employed  to  remove  the  broad  Arrow 

from  Public  Stores  f         -  49,50)83 

Abuses-  and  Evils  from  the  Sale  of  Old  Stores  81 
Stores  stolen,  embezzled,  &c.  in  the  Thames  S» 

L. 

Larceny y  The  Definition  of  this  Offence,  and  the  Punish- 
ment        -  -  .  457 — 26  ft 
Grand  Larceny  defined             -            -  207  ». 
Ztfot',  The  different  classes  of  Professional  Men  in  the 

Metropolis  -  .  -  3?9 

Laws  of  England  (Criminal)  Deficient  with  regard  to 
the  Prevent -on  of  Crimes,  abridging  Liberty, 
and  rendering  Property  insecure,  and  in  some 
instances  even  Life  itself         -  -  87,88593 

%Punishments  from  their  severity  defeat  the  ends 

of  Justice  -  251 — 260 

Above  160  Offences  punishable  with  Death  5  ;  284 

When  incompatible  with  Justice,  Laws  should 
be  repealed  -  -  9 ;  it$ 

Some  offences,  injurious  to  Society,  not  punished 
at  all  -  .  9,  10;  244,  245 

Criminal  Law  explained  with  respect  to  various 
Offences  : 

High  Treason  -  -  24$ — 249 

Public  Felonies  against  the  State      -         249 — 250 
Private  Felonies  specifically  considered,  viz* 

Murder  -  250—252 

Manslaughter  25a 
Homicide  by  Misadventure  ibf 
Chance  Medley  -  253 

Self  defence  252,253 
Rape  -  *5+>  *3S 

Forcible  Marriage  255,  256 
Polygamy  -  256 

Mayhem  -  257 

Law 
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Law  of  England,  Sec.         -         Grand  Larceny        157,  a$S  , 

Petty  Larceny      -         258 . 
Mixt  Larceny         261,  261 
Offences  punishable  by  the  La^s  of  England,  a  List  ofa84-i9© 
La<ws9  The  Roman,' Grecian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  and 
Jewish  Laws,  relative  to  various  'Criminal  Of- 
fences, -  -  246 — 264 
La*w- Suits  ;  See  Writs,  Debts. 

Lewdness  aiyl  Debauchery  prevail  in  ill-regulated  Public 

Houses  -  -  -  36 

Lead  stolen  in  a  year,  estimated  at  £50,000,  purchased  by 

Dealers  in  old  Metals  42 
Liberty  of  the  Subject  abridged  by  Thieves  and  Robbers        2,  87 
Lightermen  on  the  Thames  assist  in  Pillage  and  Plunder         61,  62 
Light  Horse  Volunteers  of  London  and  Westminster,  their 
eminent  Services  and  great  Patriotism  and 
Philanthropy  -  -  369  n. 

Lig&ring,  8cc.  the  Metropolis,,  -  -  399 — 406 

Lrvery  Stable  Reefers  proposed  to  fee  regulated  -  ioi,  102 
Lodgers  and  Lodging  Houses  proposed  to  be  registered  -  98 
Lombards  first  brought  the  Crime  of  Sodomy  to  England  253 
London,  comprehending  the  Metropolis — its  Commerce 

astonish ing^in  point  of  Extent  56,  409,  410 

With  proper  Improvements,  its  Port  might  be 
made  an  Entrepfit  for  the  Commerce  of  the 
\  World,  and  to  supply  all  Nations  -  69,  70 

The  Magistrates,  a  List  of ;  also  Public  Offices  332,  333 
Houses,  Streets,  Families,  and  Inhabitants  213,  374 

Its  prodigious  Extent  and  Opulence  '  -  373, 
Places  of  Religious  Worship  502  .  374 

Seminaries  for  Education  4,050  -  375 

Institutions  for  promoting  Morality  8  -  376 

For  the  Arts  10  -  -  ib. 

Asylums  for  the  Indigent  and  Forlorn  122  -  377 
For  the  Sick,  Lame,  Sec.  17  -  378 

Dispensaries  13  •  379 

Charitable  Institutions  704  .  ib. 

Public  and  Private  Charities  £750,000  a  year]  380 
Courts  of  Justice  58  -  382 — 388 

•       Prisons  18  -  -  388 

Municipal  Regulations  of  the  Metropolis  relative 
to  Watching,  Lighting,  Fires,  &c.  &cT  •  397 — 407 

London  so  called  (the  City) 

The  Utility  of  a  closerConneclion  between  the 

Aldermen  and  the  Police  Justices  -  221,  345 

The  great  Respectability  of  the  Magistrates  of 

London  -  -  340 

The  vast  Labour  of  their  Official  situation  ib* 
Magistrates  with  Salaries  proposed,  to  ease  them 
of  that  part  of  the  labour  which  relates  to 
Criminal  Offences  -  -  344*  345 

The  great  Labour  attached  to  the  Office  of  Lord 
Wayor  .  -  340, 341 

London 
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''•jit.tw'don  Reasons  assigned  in  favour  of  an  Improvement  of 
the  Police  of  the  City  by  means  of  assisting 
Justices  .  -  -r  -  341 

'  *V  '  The  advantages  which  would  result  from  such  a 

;   v     •  sysiem  -  343— 34J 

^  *  *$tUtt'e  Goes  a  private  Lottery,  a  contrivance  of  a  recent  date, 
"\\%  \  brought  forward  by  the  Lottery  Cheats  to 

V  keep  ajive  the  delusion  and  fever  on  the 

, .  '    T  minds  of  the  poor  all  the  year  round      -      149,  15* 

%  '£>  J.§tuiy  a  great  means  of  corrupting  the  Morals  of  the 

lower  orders  of  the  people  -        13,  50;i4S 

Lottery  insurers  cheats  of  the  worst  class  i48,&c. 
Their  evil  Practices  explained,  and  their  Devices 

to  carry  them  on,  in  defiance  of  the  Law      149, 150 
Medial  Servants  contribute  considerably  to 

fheir  support  -  -  150,15* 

Theastonishing  Extent  of  their  Transactions    1 51,  1 51 
The  Miseries  attendant  on  the  Lottery  Delusion 
to  the  Poor,  who  fill  the  Pawnbrokers'  shops 
during  the  drawing  of  it  -  1$% 

/  The  Money  taken  in  Insurances  estimated  at 

nearly  Two  Millions  a  y%ar.  -  153  »<• 

The  astonishing  Number  of  Lottery  Insurers, 
-with  their  Appendages,  consisting  of  Clerks, 
l>  •  .  Morocco- men  t  Bludgeon-men,  and  Ruffians  9  em- 

r*  •         J      pluyed  during  the  djrawing  of  the  two  Lotteries 

¥  $u  'i  '--    each  year  -  -  i53»* 

The  Lottery  might  be  rendered  useful  to  the  State 
if  the  poorer  classes  could  be  shielded  from  its 
mischief  -  -  155 

The  Evils  attending  it  on  the  present  Plan,,  and 
the  audacious  Condudl  of  the  Miscreants  en- 
gaged in  fraudulent  Insurances  in  resisting  the 
Cftil  Power;  explained  -       153  n.  155,  f 

/  ,  •  •       Their  Profits  said  to  be  immense  during  the  En* 

v" "  ;  glish  Lottery  1796.  -  -  15$ 

'  "  The  Exertions  of  the  Magistrates  rendered  more 

' -\  peculiarly  necessary  to  check  this  evil  during 

Jj?t  -    '  the  time  of  drawing  the  Lotteries  .  ih* 

\  v  Expedients  proposed  tor  guarding  the  Poor  against 

'<;•.'  \  the  Mischiefs  of  future  Lotteries,  digested  under 

V  eight  different  heads  r  156—15* 

Louis  \?ors  coined  in  England  -  19;  12a 

Lu vipers,  a  species  of  Aquatic  Labourers  on  the  Thames,  their 

evil  Practices  and  Depredations   ^      57,  18563,64 

;V  M.  !"  y: 

Magistrates— 'Their  Duty  with  regard  to  Public  Rosses  3* 

 with  rcspeft  to  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  3$ 

Their  great  Utility  when  their  power  and  in- 
../..••  Muence  are  prudently  and  judiciously  em- 

".*.-    .  ployed  -  -  196,123,214 

Magistrates 
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fffagistratef— The  Number  of  Magistrates  in  the  Metropo- 
lis 270  -  -  2Ij,  ar£. 
The  Number  who  sit  daily  in  rotation       -     219,  izo  ' 
The  Nu  mberof  Persons  committed  annually  tor*^ 

Trial  2,  500  to  3000  j  i 

The  Mortification  experienced  by  the  Maoris-  !        ?!  « 
irates  in  seeing  the:r  Labour  tost  in  cense-  j    .  233 
quence  of  the  chef  i  the^r  pr  soners  thrown  • 
'  back  on  Society  without  punishment 
A  List  of  the  City  Magistrates  _  332  *. 

Of  the  Police  Magistrates  _  -33 

Their  Duty  explained  -  3J^i  33i»^V 

Their  labours  cramped  for  want  of  pecuniary  '  V 

Funds  -  .  337 

Magistrates  with  Salaries  necessary  in  every  part  /  . 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  Benefits  arising  from  •  -  a*"* 
them  -  -  .       343— 34// 

Avocations  of  City  Magistrates  explained  *  >j,l  • 

Manslaughter  defined— How  punished  -  -  251-* 

Manufat lurers  of  the  Metropolis  very  extensive  -       4^  ;* 

'Marriage    The  evil  consequences  of  the  prevailing  Practice 

of  Cohabitation  w  ithout  it  . 
Mayhem    Laws  relative  to  it  -  -  £mj9'  * 

Menial  Servants,  their  Morals  corrupted — how  50 i^U*?.  * . 

Merchandize  A  considerable  value  often  in  Old-Iron  SMo^  •  • 
Metals  Dealer  in  old  Metals  proposed  to  be  regulated    ,jS\  \  if$ 4 
*^\\e  astonishing  Estimate  of  the  annual  DepredaifSifs*/.^!^^' 
Metropolis  vide  London  .    -*  r?  j  * 

Misadventure  y  Homicide  by,  defined  -  f 

how  punished  *  -  ii.  and  1:53 

Misdemeanors ,  a  List  of  them  punishable  by  Law       -     •  287.,' 2SS  * 
Money  counterfeit ;  vide  Coin  -  *    .  •    #  .  .. 

Montesquieu  Baron,  his  Opinion  relative  to  Thefts, &c.  236*  344,  2&o'»\v 
Morals — The  Moral  Principle  destroyed  among  the  lower 

ranks  -  -  -  J  3 

Can  only  be  preserved  by  preventing  Cnmes;  16  • 

Bad  Education  and  tad  Habits  destroy  Morals 
and  are  the  chief  causes  of  atrocious  Crimes 

32  ;  88,  89  ;  241 f  242  \  ** 
The  Deficiency  of  the  System  for  guarding  the 
Morals  of  the  lower  orders  one  great  cause  of 
the  Corruption  of  Manners  -  ib. 

Other  Causes— The  temptations  of  a  great  Capital  -  ,5, 

— The  habit  of  living  improvidently  and  luxuriously  it. 
— Thetemptationof  fraudulentLotteries  32,33;i48— 156 
—The  habit  of  Idleness  arising  from  evil  example  33 
—The  facilities  held  out  by  Pawnbrokers,  Old- 
Iron -Shops,  and  other  Receivers  of  stolen  Goods, 
enabling  persons  to  raise  Money  on  pilfered 
Articles  in  an  easy  w*y,       33,  48,  49,  50;  172—192 

Morals 
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JtUrah%  The  bad  Examples  in  ill-regulated  Public 
Houses  one  great  cause  of  the  corruption  of 
Morals  -  *  34,  3$ 

Other  Causes — The  habit  (recently  practised)  of 
Men,  Women,  and  Children  spending  their 
Time  in  the  Tap-rooms  of  Ale-houses,  where 
all  sorts  of  profligacy  prevails,  exhibited  in 
language  and  conduct  -  35—  3S 

—The  profligate  characters  intrusted  with  Li- 
cences to  keep  Ale-houses  -  36 
—The  vast  and  almost  incredible  quantity  of  Beer 
and  Spirits,  to  the  amount  of  above  £3,^  0,000 
Sterling  consumed  by  the  people  chiefly  in 
Public  Houses                 -  -  37*1. 
—The  low  Gaming,  Idleness,  and  Drunkenness, 
"  which  prevail  in  Disorderly  Houses  38 
—The  want  of  proper  Regulations  to  be. carried 

into  execution  by  the  Clergy  and  Magistrates  25 
—.The  mode  of  Education  and  Superstition  of  the 
Jews,  which  prevents  them  from  being  ap- 
prenticed to  Mechanical  Employments  40 
— Tne  bad  and  profligate  Education  cf  the  nume- 
rous Progeny  of  Persons  who  cohabit  together 
without  Matrimony,  arising  from  the  evil 
-    example  of  proflig'?  •    Parents,  and  the  want 
of  a  Power  in  Magistrates  to  send  the  majc 
Progeny  of  such  Persons  to  the  Marine  So- 
ciety, or  to  bind  them  to  Trades  40*. 
The  incorrect  System  of  Police,  and  the  great 

Deficiency  of  the  Laws  -  4411. 

—The  vast  tempi  ations  to  plunder  which  are  h*ld 
out  to  Lumpers,  Scu file-hunters,  Mud-larks, 
Glut-men,  Scullers,  Lightermen,  &c.  on 
the  Tluiues,  from  the  want  of  proper  guards 
and  a  proper  System  for  protecting  pro- 

Perty  -  •  53,  72 

—The  small  salaries  of  Custom-house  Officers  427 
—The  small  salaries  of  Otiicers,  Clerks,  Scc\  in  the 

'Navy  department                     -  429 
—And  the  numerous  temptations  which  exist 
under  the  present  System  of  the  Navy,  Vic- 
tualling and  Ordinance  departments              72— 103 
-    —The  temptations  lield  put  to  fraud  from  the 
shocking  state  of  the  Silver  and  Copper  Coin- 
age, and  the  imperfection  of  the  Mint  Laws  103—131 
—The  temptations  held  out  in  a  great  Metropolis 
from  the  resource  which  the  influx  of  Wealth 
affords  to  commit  acts  of  criminality,  giving 
so  many  opportunities  to  live  in  idleness,       134— 171 
—The  deficiencyiof  the  Laws  in  not  taking  cogni- 
zance of  morarc rimes  -   24$ 

Morals  of  public  Depredators  -  4x2,413 

Remedies  proposed         -  .  4^ — 421 
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Morality. — Men  of  pure  Morals  make  the  best  subje&s  243 
Against  its  principles  to  punish  small  offences 

with  Death  -  -  i6{ 

Societies  for  promoting  it  -         -  371$ 

Mudlarks,  a  species  of  aquatic  Grubbers,  who  assist  in 

the  Pillage  and  Plunder  on  the  Thames  ( 58 

Mu rder, Laws  relative  to  it  in  this  and  other  Countries       250,  153 

N. 

Nails  stolen  and  sold  to  Old-Iron  Shops,  to  an  amount  ex- 
ceeding credibility  -  -  5a 
Naval  Embezzlements  and  Plunder,  Sec.  *  7^ 
Reasons  why  not  heretofore  corrected  ,  72—74 
Gratuities  given,  a  great  evil  -  7^ 
The  Depredations  enormous  -  -  76 
tfnv  South  Wales.    Transportation  there:  when  first  lega-  * 

lized  r   '       -  305,  305 

First  embarkation, of  Convifts  in  1787, 

iao 30  men  and  women  -  319 

Exp.  of  the  Establishm.  £490,945  17  10" 

in  four  years  •  3x8 — 32a 

Convifts  transported  in  that  period.  ih, 
piflkulties  attending  the  new  Colony  321,  32* 
Indigo  recommended  as  an  article  tp  be 

be  cultivated  there  .  233  n. 

New  regulations  proposed  3*Jj3*4 
Night  Coaches  a  great  means  of  promoting  Burglaries  98 
Propositions  for  regulating  them         -        995  183 
Norfolk  Island  an  Appendage  of  New  Soutl*  Wales         -  319 

O. 

Offences  160  punishable  with  Death  -        •         265,  284 

A  Scale  proposed     '  -  ^ 

Some  not  punishable  by  the  Laws  10,  244,  24$ 

A  general  List  of  the  various  classes  of  Offences  284,  29Q 
See  further  Punishments. 

Officers  of  Justice  Their  Zeal  always  proportioned  to 

that  shewn  by  the  Magistrates  under 
whom  they  aa  -  -  1 9( 

The  importance  of  chusing  men  of  Re- 
spectability -  >  l$7 
The  absurd  prejudices  against  Officers, 

of  Justice  r  -         197,  198 

Tlie  Antiquity  anb^  Power  of  Officers  of 

Justice  -  -  198-20* 

Number  of  them  in  the  Metropolis  208—210 
Officers  subjected  to  considerable  risks.  ,211,  214 
Ought  to  be  rewarded — vide  Rewards 
Old  Bailey— Its,  registers  sjiew  the  necessity  of  a  Prose- 
cutor for  the  crown  r  ,  23 
Trials <ui no  1790 and  j 791, ejght sessions  205  *  206,  207 
Idem  and  Convicts,  1793  and  1794        ".-  293 
Qld  Iron  Shops,  Owners  for  the  most  part  general.Receivers  12 
Hold  out  temptations  to  the  poor,  &c.  to  <* 
"steal             -             -            .  33,  34 
Their  mode  of  Dealing  explained       4$,  49,  50, 
Set  further,  Receive  i  s  ^ 
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Pegvda  of  Arcot,  counterfeited  in  Loiidoii  -     ,  %o9  1x4,  iid 

Pardons.    The  devices  used  to  obtain  them  ,..         -  24,  25 

Granted  to  four  fifths  of  those  found  guilty  of  death  294. 
Marquis  Beccaria's  Opinion  of  Pardons  29,5*4 
Impositions  practised  to  obtain  them  .  -•' ,  295 
Corfditionsmnder  which  they  ought  to  begra^tod  29$* 3 17 
1,002  Convicts  pardoned  from  1792  to  1 794.  297 
The  Evil  consequences  of  free  pardons  197,  29* 

Pardons  a  tacit  disapprobation  of  the  Law, 

(Beccaria)  -  -  ;  -  • 

Parents,  their  profligacy  and  inattention  to  the  Educatioa  . 

of  their  children  -  -  34,  40 

Pa rochial  Officers  in  the  Metropolis  -  109,21* 

■        ■         of  little  use  to  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis,  why  2x1 
Parricides,  their  shocking  punishment  by  the  Roman  Law  249 
by  Chinese  and  Egyptian  Laws  -  ib* 

Pat  roles  and  Watchmen,  their  number  -      axo;  213 — 4x6 

  ■  frequently  conspire  with  Thieves    99 — ioi 

Pawnbrokers  hold  out  many  temptations  to  the  Poor  31 
A  proposition  for  regulating  them  -         10 1 

To  give  security  f#r  good  behaviour  -  144. 

The  number  in  London  and  the  Country  144  *. 

immense  amount  of  the  Goods  of  the 
Poor  at  all  times  in  their  hands      -     144,  145,  »• 
Peace,  an  epoch  when  much  danger,  is  to  be  apprehended 

from  the  return  of  criminal  Delinquents  -  9} 

Peace  Officers — Safeguards  of  the  Community  -  196 

The  ill  effects  of  the  absurd  prejudice 

against  them         -  -  197,  19$ 

The  number  in  the  Metropolis 

209—211  ;  215}  216;  lit 
Penitentiary  Houses.   Two  national  ones  authorized,  but 

never  erected  -  301 — 30$ 

The  utility  oi'such  an  institution  30* 
An  Inspector  of  Penitentiary  Houses 

should  be*  appointed  -  304. 

A  popular  Mode  of  Punishment,  as 
well  as  useful  325 
Petty  Larceny,  how  punished  -  *  858;  *%j 

Pe*wter  Pots  and  Pewter,  quantity  stolen  astonishing  42. 

Purchased  by  Dealers  in  Old  Iron  50 
Protected  by  Acl  21  George  3d,  e.  69  ila, 
philanthropists,  A  wide  field  Opened  in  this  Treatise  for 
/  their  doing  good  -      Introd.  xii—^14 

Piracy  a  capital  Offence  -  -  261 

Pirates  on  the  River  Thames,  their  audacious  conduct         60,  61 
Police.   The  advantages  resulting  from  it  when  well  regulated  4 
The  Insecurity  from  a  deficient  Police  no  where 

so  great  as  in  England  -  3 

'  One  cause  for  the  Increase  of  criminal  People 

is  the  iasufficiency  of  the  Police         -  .  a 
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PoIlce.***Thc  specific  causes  of  the  Deficiency  explai  ned, 

and  the  means  of  improvement  -  27—30 

A  superintending  system  necessary  with  respeft 

to  Kiver  "Plunder  -  .  .  71 

Police  Officers  to  be  extended  to  the  Dock-yards  78 

The  disjointed  State  of  the  Police  one  oJf  the 

causes  of  the  increase  of  Stolen  Goods  174,  175 

Theestablishmentof  anattive  principle  strongly 

enforced  -  -  -  "  190 

The  Expence  of  the  Police  might  be  defrayed  by 

itself  under  an  improved  system        -  sii 

!No  place  of  industry  provided  by  the  Police  for 

discharged  Prisoners  -     -       91  ;  291,  a. 

Police  Officers,  their  number- -should  be  libe- 
rally rewarded  -  aio,  in 

Police  of  the  Metropolis  explained       '     -  331 
*     City  and  Police  Magistrates  now  acting,  their 

names         -  -  {note J  332,  333 

Their  duty  explained  -  334-33* 

Inconveniencies  arising  from  want  of  funds- 
Robberies  and  Burglaries  not  prevented,  from 
this  among  other  causes  -         '  337,  33S 

Police  Magistrates,  should  have  power  to  give 
^mall  rewards  for  useful  services  -       338,  33$ 

Police  Magistrates  necessary  in  all  large 'societies  341—344 

Police  Magistrates  have  nothing  to  do  with  poli- 
tics -  •    -  34.3  ir. 

Police  System  approved  by  the  Manufacturers 
of  Spitalfields  -  34611. 

The  great  deficiency  of  the  System  for  want  of 

a  centre  point  -  346,  347 

Constitutiodsl  superintendence  of  Police  rests 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment -  ,       -  ii. 

1  lie  increase  of  State  business  and  the  increase 
of  Crimes  renders  a  delegation  of  subordinate 
Management  necessary         r  if. 

Reasons  111  favour  of  suclt a  responsible  agency 

The  utility  and  absolute  necessity  of  such  a  sys- 
tem explained  -  347—349 

An  Estiu.ate  of  the  present  annual  expence 
of  the  whole  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 
i£rac,coo  -  -  349*  35* 

1  his  expence  renders  necessary  a  more  correct  , 
Superintendence,  with  a  view  to  ceconomy, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  Delinquents  '  350 

The  opinion  «if  Foreigners  on  the  Police  of  LffndoB  ib. 

The  Police  of  Trance  under  the  Old  Government, 
Observations  upon  it  illustrated  by  two  Anec- 
dotes of  M,  de  Sartinc  •  -      35*1  &c. 
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A  lice  .—The  situation  of  this  as  well  as  every  Country 
in  Europe,  makes  a  correft  System  of  Police 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  profligate  charac-  . 
ters  who  will  infest  the  Metropolis  on  the  Re-  > 
turn  of  Peace  -  -  358,359 

A  Board  of  Police  proposed  as  the  only  means  of 
binding  together  a  disjointed  system,  and  of 
giving  it  that  energy  which  tke  interest  of  the 
country  requires  -  ,  360 

Three  Men  of  Business,  Me,  a8ivey  and  intelli- 
gent, would  be  sufficient  to  execute  the  task  ib. 
The  Duties  of  these  three  Commissioners  ex- 
plained under  twelve  different  heads       .  360—364. 
Further  elucidated  -  -         36-;-,  365 

The  Advantages  of  the  proposed  Establishment 

in  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  -  366—370 

Police  board  useful  in  promoting  Municipal  Re-  x 

gulaions  -  -  406 

A  Summary  View  of  the  Advantages  of  a  well- 

organized  Police,  and  the  Remedies  417 — 440 

Polygamy,  an  improved  Mode  of  Punishment  for  -  356, 157 
Poor — Their  Distresses  from  the  Lottery  Dejusion  -  149 — 151 
Port  Jackson*  vide  New  South  Wales. 

Poverty  no  where  so  wretched  as  in  London  -  35 

Prisoners— An  Asylum  proposed  for  those  that  are  dis- 
charged, to  prevent  their  returning  to  evil 
pradtices  for  *antofwork  91  n.  92,  291  rt.    -    421,  412 
Abstract  of  the  Number  committed  and  dis- 
•  charged  in  the  course  of  a  year  ( table )  23* 

—  discharged  from  Newgate  from  1786  to  1795      90  a. 
.  committed  annually  lor  Trial  in  the  Metro- 
polis from  a, 500  to  3,000  -  133 

 tried  in  the  course  ot  a  yca,r  -  291 — 294. 

ijtrtsons  in  1  he  Metropolis        ,  .  -  388 

Proclamations — Prisoners  .discharged  in  Court  by  this 

Mode  in  4  years  in  the  Metropolis  5592  91 
Property  in  Transit  in  the  Metropolis,  its  astonishing  Ex- 
tent, £1 70,000,000  a  year !         -  -  410,411* 
Prosecutor  for  the  Crown — The  Utility  of  such  an  Esrablishm.  23.-29 
The  injury  occasioned  by  the 

want  of  it  in  defeating  Justice  427 
A  severe  Burden  on  the  Subject 

to  prosecute  -    •       227,  228 

Further  Reasons  iri  favour  of 
the  Proposition  -         231,  23a 

Prostitutes  50,000  estimated  to  be  in  the  Metropolis  -  421  «. 
Public  Houses,  vide  Ale  Houses 

Public  Works  recommended  for  Convicts  -         -    312 — 316 

Punishments — defeat  their  end  by  too  much  Severity  .  6 
Death  should  be  inflicted  as  seldom  as  possible  7 
Disproportionate  to  the  Offences  -         S  n.  9 

Severer  in  England  than  in  other  countries  8S 

Punishments* 
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ftmiibtntnts — A  Definition  of  Punishments  i 

Should  be  proportioned  to  the  Offence,  &c.  *  2 ^63  y 
The  objects  of  inflicting  Punishments  -     ,  ib* 

The  bloody-  Murderer  and  the  'pilfering 
Pickpocket  on  nearly  the  same  footing 
With  regard  to  Punishment  •  8  « . 

General  Rules  relative  to  Punishments        2.19, 14a 
The  Severity  of  Punishments  exposed  241—245 
Punishments  examined  as  they  apply  to  the 
various  Offences  known  in  the  English 
Law  *  -  245—267 

Punishments  by  the  new  Code  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  -  -  270 — 27S 
Marquis  Beccaria's  Opinions  and  Maxims 

260,  279,  2 Jo 
Punishments  inflicted  on  Various  Offences 
by  the  English  Law  -»         -  284—299 

*  Punishments  as  now  regulated  tend  to  in- 
crease Crimes  -  *  294 
Punishments  by  the  Hulks  1 
Penitentiary  Houses          V  See  those  titles 
New  South  Wales            J  • 

ttuarter  Sessions  of  the  Peace 

»■   ■     and  General  Sessions  of  Middlesex,  a  Court  of 

Overhand  Terminer  -  -  290, 29* 

Held  in  London,  eight  times  a  year,  Quarter  and 

General  Sessions  -  .  -  •     '  228 

—  in  Westminster,  four  times  a  year  -  ib- 

*— in  Middlesex,  eight  times  a  year,  Quarter  and 

General  .Sessions  -  -  -  it. 

.  1  »  in  Tower  Liberty,  eight  times  a  year,  ident      *  ib. 

— ^ —  in  Surry,  four  times  a  year  *•  .  229 

S%uqyJ— Plunder  committed  upon  -■  -  45 

R. 

Raj>c>  Laws  relative  to  it  in  England,  Death  by  igth 

Eliz  ibeth,  c.  7.  .  -  -  254,  255 

The  Egyptian  Law  relative  to  this  Crime  -  ib. 
The  Athenian  Law  -  '  - 

The  Roman  Law  -  -  -  ib. 

The  Jewish  Law  ...  ib\ 

Receivers  of  Stolen  Property. 

Receivers  of  Cash,  or3ank  Notes,  not  punishable  10 
nor  of  Horses  and  Cattle  -  •  to  n. 

3000  estimated  to  be  in  the  Metropolis  it 
The  greatest  encouragers  of  Thieves  n>  108 

Their  wonderful  increase  in  the  last  ao  years  14 
.Restraints  upon  them  a  public  benefit  15,  16;  97 

*  Make  previous  contrails  with  Thieves  9^«  175 
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Receivers,  Jfostlers  at  Watering  Houses  often  Receivers 

of  Corn,  &c,  .  97 

Journeymen  Butchers  receiv#  Cattle  .  96,  97. 
Receivers  considered  separately,  Cap.  VIII.  ,  172 — 199 
The  chief  cause  of  Public  Depredation  •  173 
The  different  Classes  detailed  .  176,  177 

By  3  and  4.  Will,  and  Mary,  c,  9.  made  Acces- 
saries after  the  fact  ,  .  177 
Py  4.  Geo.  I .  c.  1 1 .  Transportable  for  fourteen 

Years  •  .  .  178 

The  Laws  enumerated  relative  to ,  Receivers, 

aqd  their  defects  pointed  put  177 — 185 

A  proposition  to  make  the  receiving  Stolen 

Gooas  an  original  Offence  .  185 

Remedies  proposed  under  eight  different  heads, 

by  regulating  certain  classes  of  Dealers        186 — 19a 
A  System  of  Inspection  recommended  191,  19a 

Applied  to  for  their  assistance  in  recovering 

valuable  Property  which  is  stolen  .  195,196 
Jteligion,  Places  of  Public  Worship  in  t{i-  Metropolis  374 
Register  of  different  Trades  proposed  •  366,  397  «. 

Remedies  for  E<vih  mentioned  in  this  Work* 

To  remoye  the  Imperfections  in  the  Criminal  Code  37 
To  improve  the  System  of  the  Hulks  19,  323,  324 

To  improve  also  the  Mode  of  Transportation, 

and  the  Employment  of  Convicts  ~      -        27,  324 
To  establish  National  Penitentiary 

Houses  .  .         27, 301—305, 324,  325 

To  conduct  Executions  in  a  more  solemn  manner  27,  324 
To  improve  the  System  in  granting  licences  to 

Public  Houses  .  .  •  38,  39 

To  regulate  Dealers  in  Old  Iron,  Metals,  Stores, 
Old  Wearing  Apparel,  Founders  of  Metals,  &c. 
by  licence  .  .  .  "  51,  187 

To  improve  the  Laws  relative  to  the  prevention  of 

Pillage  and  Plunder  In  the  River  Thames       .  66—74 
To  improve  the  Laws  relative  to  the  prevention  of 
Frauds,  Embezzlement,  Pillage  and  Plunder  in 
Ships  of  War,  and  Transports,  and  in  tjie  Naval 
and  other  public  Arsenals  .         »9t  76-T78;  83— 85 

To  prevent  Highway  Robberies  and  Burglaries  97 — 10* 
To  prevent  the  Coinage  of  base  Money ?  and  the 

Sale  and  Circulation  of  the  same  ,      .   J20 — 131 

To  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  the  Devices  of 

Cheats,  Swindlers,  Gamblers  and  fraudulent  Persons,  viz, 
Swindler's  in  general         •  .  136 — 143 

Fraudulent  Pawnbrokers  •         -  144 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars  .  -  14s 

Puffing  diurnal  Auctioneers  •  •  146 

Puffing  Money  Lenders  .  .  147 

Illegal  Lottery  Insurers  .  .     148 — 158 

Itinerant  Jews  .  .         .  *  158—160 

Persons  using  fraudulent  Weights  and  Measures  161 

Remedies. 
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ftcmcdies         Various   Classes  of  Cheats  and  Swind- 
lers, Arc.  with  Cautions  to  Tradesmen 
and  others  to  beware  of  them  i6z—%t 
A  gerr*ral  Remedy  proposed  •  171 

To  preverfthc  :vl  of  receiving  Stolen  Goods, 
and  through  vthis  mtd'um  rhe  commission  of 
Robbci.cs,  Burglaries,  Thetis,  Larcenies, 
Embezzlements,  Frauds  and  Swindling,  Arc. 
under  ei^ht  different  heads  -  1S6 — 199 

To  prevent  justice  from  being  defeated  in  the 
apprehension  of  Offenders,  by  Rewards  to 
Officers  and  others  apprehending  them  204^  *o$ 

To  prevent  Frauds  in  fhe  trial  of  Offenders  by 
appointing  1  prosecutor  for  the  Crown.       23,  29,  227 

2  231,  23» 

To  proportion  all  Punishments  to  the  nature 
of  the  Offer-ce,  and  to  abolish  sanguinary 
and  severe  Punishments       -        236—267,  294 — 298 

To  improve  the  System  with  regard  to  Par- 
dons -  -  29,  294^298 

To  improve  the  System  of  Punishments,  by 

adopting  four  Rules  -  323,  324 

To  improve  the  System  of  Police  for  the  Me- 
tropolis—by establishing  a  fund  forrcwards  337, — 333 

To  establish  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolis  -  202,221 

To  establish  Police  Magistrates  in  London    .  340 — 345 

To  establish  a  Boarrt  of  Police— a  centre"! 
point  where  a  responsible  superintend-  I 
ing  agency  under  the  Secretary  of  State  1     27,  2$,  3461 
for  the  Home  Department  should  be  [  360 
pledged  to  attend  to  the  gre.1t  outlines  j 
of  the  Police  ol  the  Metropolis  J 

The  duty  of  this  Board  explained  under  twelve 

'  different  heads  -  -  360 — 364 

A  proposition  fcr  preceding  the  proposed  im- 
'provemenU  by  registering  certain  classes  of 
Dealers,  who  are  supposed  directly  or  colla- 
terally tQ  assist  the  operations  of  Thieves, 
by  the  purchase  of  Stolen  Goods  36/5,  367,  », 

To  improve  the  Civil  Police  of  the  Metropolis 
by  establishing  a  system  for,  the  more  easy 
recovery  of  small  debts  -  390 — 396 

To  improve  the  Municipal  Police,  by  extend- 
ing the  same  Laws,  Penalties  and  Punish- 
ments to  every  part  of  the  Metropolis  405,  40$ 

Remedies  not  to  be  applied  singly  -  413 

The  necessity  of  adopting  the  whole  shewn  iks 
Sifmmary  View  ofthe  whole  Remedies 
classed  under  eight  different  heads  rela- 
ting 

1.  To  the  Corruption  of  Morals  41 8-— 423 

a.  To  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  -  423,  424 
3.  To  plunder  in  the  Thames,  Sec.  4*5—427 
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Remedies,  relating  4.  Tp  plunder,,  embezzlement  and 
fraud/  with  respect  to  Public 
Property,  in  Arsenals,  Ships  of 
War  &c. -"  42  8 — 43 q 

5.  To  base  or  counterfeit  Coin      -       431,  43$ 

6.  To  Punishments  and  Pardon;   -      432,  433 

7.  To  the  improvement  of  the  Police     434*  435 

8.  To  Evils  not  provided  for  by  e^ist? 
ingLaws  -        *  -  435— 439 

ftfstraints  propospd  on  Criminal  People  cannot  affect 

the  Liberty  of  the- Subject        -  }$ 
Thqse  already  established  to  pbttin  Re- 
venue, severer      r  -         /•  16 
Revenue  of  the  Customs  risen  to  six  millions  a  year.      -  70 
Me-wards~To  be  given  by  Magistrates  in  orxler  to  en- 
able them  to  detect  Offenders — *the 
utility  explained  *     .   -  -  337—339 
Rewards  necessary  to  all  classes  of  Pub- 
lic Officers  of  Justice,  for  fhepurpt  se 
of  exciting  vigilance     -          211,  212,  4x7,  %i% 
Rewards^ranted  at  present  for  ten  spe- 
cific Offences,  detailed  in  -  aci,  aos 
^Small  Rewards,  recommended  For  de- 
tecting inferior  Offences               -  304. 
The  quantum  of  the  Reward  to  be  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Judge,  and 
allowed  according  to  the  merit  of  the 
parties,  whether  thejre  is  a  conviction, 
or  not  -          -            r            -         ape,  20$ 
River  Pirates,  their  audacious  conduct            -  6of  6* 
River  Plunder—  Modes  used  in  obtaining  it            -          ^7 — 65 
ftokheries  and  Burglaries— not  prevented  by  the  new 

Police,  and  the  reason  why  .        336,  337 

Chiefly  for  want  of  giving  small  Rewards     337,  33 1 
Robbery  1  defined  -  .  -  -  26* 

Roman  Law  relative  to  Murder,  Felo  de  se,  Sodomy, 

Theft  -  -  '      $48,— »$• 

S. 

Salaries  proposed  to  be  increased  to  the  Servants  pf 

the  Crown,  on  the  abolition  of  perquisites        85,  419 
Sartine,  Minister  of  Police  in  Paris,  two  singular 

anecdotes  of,  -  -  353 — 35  J 

Saxon  Laiys  relative  to  Murder  *  -     .  251 

Schools  in  the  Metropolis  •  -  •  37$ 

§cujjlc -hunters*  A  Class  of  Labourers  who  hunt  after 
Work  when  Ship*  are  discharging, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  plunder'   '        -  54 
Sequin  of  Turkey,  counterfeited  in  London       -       20,  j  14,  120 
jfe  wants— Corrupted  by  the  temptations  of  the  Metropolis  13 
Particularly  by  the  Lottery  ~         150— 15  j 

Servants  out  of  place.  1 0,000  in  the  Metropolis 

I  f        1  Sf-wrs, 


Servers,  their  origin  and  great  utility,  the  Acts  relative 

to  them  -  -  -  401 

Sharpers,  an  account  of  noted  Females  concerned  in  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  Frauds  x     -        -  166—170 
Sharpers  and  Swindlers,  their  various  devices  to  de- 

fra lid  the  public  -  137,  161 

To  find  security  for  their  Good  Behaviour  139 
Ships  in  the  River  Thames,  the  Loss  and  Inconvenience 

arising  from  the  present  Mode  of  Discharge     \    54*  Arc. 
Silk  Manufacturers  of  Spital-Fields,  their  Address  of 
Thanks  for  the  Establishment  of  the 
Police  System  .  -      346  n. 

Sinclair,  Sir  John,  his  Observations  on  the  system  of  the 

Hulks  -  ^306  n. 

On  that  of  New  South  Wales  -  318  jr. 

Societies  in  London  for  Morals,  Arts,  &c.  .  376 

Society  for  the  Relief  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  Small 

Debts,  an  excellent  institution         -         .  395  n» 

Sodomy i  the  Laws  relative  to  it,  and  the  punishment  153,  254 

Introduced  into  England  by  the  Lombards     -  253 
Soutbivarki  the  Acts  relative  to  its  Police  *   -  400 

Spirituous  Liquors,  the  astonishing  Consumption  of  Sec.  37  Sec. 
Stolen  Goods,  See  Receivers 

Stores  Government :  see  Embezzlement*  j  Naval  Em- 
bezzlements 5  Acts  -  i  *  8s 

St reets  in  the  Metropolis  estimated  at  s  coo  -         113,  374 

Sugars,  the  plunder  estimated  at  £1 50,000  a  year  lost  by 
the  Planters  and  Merchants,  and  £jos  ooby 
the  Revenue  -  -  57 

Annual  Loss  by  Samples  £60,000  -         -  426 

Summary  View  of  the  Causes  of  the  Insufficiency  of  the 

Police,  under  9  different  heads  *  %?,  28,  1$ 

Of  Prisoners  committed  in  one  year  (Table)  230 

Of  the  Evils  detailed  in  this  Work  -  416—419 

Of  the  Remedies  -  -  4I7 — 440 

Superstition  of  the  Jews  a  great  bar  to  industry,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  the  Profligacy  that  prevails 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  this  pcrsuatkm      40,  158,  159 

Swindlers.  Sec  Sharpers. 

T.  : 
Temptations  to  Vice  in  a  great  Metropolis       -       32,  34,  50,  51 
Thames,  River  Thames,  the  astonishing  Amount  of  Im- 
ports and  Ex  potts,  estimated  at  £66,3 1  1,  952, 
<j.  6d.  a  year  -         -         -         -  56,  7* 

Thefst  Patty  Thefts  by  Persons  not  belonging  to 
the  fraternity  of  Thieves  estimated  at 
£710,000  -  -  -  4*>  44,  47~ 

From  Ships  in  the  River  and  upon  the  Wharfs 

£500,000  a  year  .  -  43,  55,  7' 

From    Dock-yards,    Ships    of   War,  Set. 

£300,000  -  43.  7*,— 86 

Burglaries,   Highway  Robberies,  &c.        44*  *7— 9& 

Fixst 
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fiefi.  First  punished  with  Death  by  "Henry  I.  not  a$* 
The  Laws  relative  to  Theft  in  this  and  other 
nations  -  -  4  -  »£8*+i6e 

Tbinm*   Professed  Thieves  not  intimidated  when  put 

on  their  trial ;  reasons  assigned  1*4 — a*6,  194,  195 
The  different  Classes  of  Persons  who  resort  to 

thieving  and  robbing  -  -  %ft 

Many  Thieves  taken  off  by  the  war,  but  many 
remain  behind  on  account  of  ruptures  and 
other  disabilities,  whicfc,  however,  do  not 
.    prevent  their  committing  crimes  -  .       91,  9  J 

The  Means  used  by  them  to  accomplish 
their  purposes    4  *  03— 9*»  17  S 

Tokens,  provincial  Coins,*  respecting  which  regulations 

are  proposed  -  »  „         -  lit 

Trade  of  the  Metropolis,,  its  astonishing  extent  explain- 
ed as  a  Temptation  to  Plunder  5*,  7°>  4©*— *** 
Iransfortathn  when  first  introduced  as  a  Punishment       283 — 299 
Offences  punishable  in  this  way  detailed  aS6-*-»96 
New  South  Wales  and  the  Hulks  explained         505,  306 

'  318,  &c. 

TWflit,  the  Laws  relative  to  it  explained,  via* 

Of  High  Treason  -  -  a4*-*4* 

The  great  Inaccuracy  of  the  Acl  of  Edward 
III.  in  blending  together  crimes  dispropor- 
tionate in  their  nature  *  -  H7 
The  Laws  of  China  relative  to  High  Treason  14* 
Petty  Treason,  how  punished         *          —  '  '** 
Twtnty  thousand  rise  every  morning  in  the  metropolis 
without  knowing  hew  they  are  to  be 
subsisted  through  the  day            -  "  33 
Tyburn  TUktt,  a  premium  given  for  apprehending  and 
prosecuting  Burglars,  House-break* 
ers  and  Horsestealers,  explained  in          to  in. 
V. 

Useful  Cautions  to  Tradesmen  and  others  against  the 
Devices  of  Cheats  and  Swindlers,  and 
to  prevent  Frauds  and  1  mpositions       1  $4*-i 
V. 

Vagrants  and  Vagrancy.    A  Specification  of  what  con- 
stitutes this  Offence  

Idle  and  Disorderly  Persons,  how  punished  aM>  **9 
Rogues  and  Vagabonds  -  •  **9 

Incorrigible  Rogues  -  *9« 

Vessels  trading  to  the  River  Thames,  13,500  in  thecourse 

of  a  year  -  -  7* 

Volunteers,  Lijrht  Horse  of  London  and  Westminster, 

their  eminent  services,  and  great  patriotism  369,  370  *• 
W. 

Waggons  going  and  returning  to  the  metropolis  with  me r- 
chandize  in  the  course  of  a  year,  estimated  at* 
4^,000!  including  their  repeated  voyages      ^  41* 
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War  the  means  of  employing  Criminal  Delinquents  ga,  93 

Civil  Wars  seldom  waged  from  Considerations  of 
virtue  or  the  security  oi  liberty  -  243 

Watth-h*uses  in  the  Metropolis         -  -  •  ai6x. 

Watching  the  Metropolis,  the  Laws  relating  thereto 

313,214,399—4*5 
Watchmen  and  Patroles  to  be  placed  under  the  contjoul  of 

the  Police  -  .  99,  100 

Their  miserable  establishment,  from  $  jd.  to  as. 

anight  .  .  lop 

Watchmen,  How  appointed  and  paid  -  -     a  13,  214 

Their  general  Unfitness  -  -         aj^.,  £15 

The  abuses  which  arise  from  this  source  ih. 
The  Number  in  the  Metropolis  ^044  -  aiti 

Rewards  proposed  *q  excite  vigilance  -  aiv 

Watchmakers  to  be  registered  r  *  -         jo|,  367  «. 

JTrttr  and  Water  works  in  the  Metropolis  -  -  401,  40s 
Watermen  on  the  Thames,  Ail  34  Geeu  III*  regulating 

their  Fares,  Ac,  -  -  -  403 

West-india  Produce,  £150,000  pilfered  in  a  year-  *  57 

Westminster^  the  A&s  of  Parliament  relative  to  its  Police, 

ai3>  «4»  399* 
Women  and  Children  of  late  years  regularly  frequent  the 
tap-rooms  of  Public  Houses-'— a 
proof  of  tie  Corruption  of  Morals  35 
JfWff.  An  extraordinary  Statement  of  the  astonishing 
Exnence  of  small  Law-suits,  exemplified  by  an 
authentic  Table  of  the  number  of  Writs  issued 
in  Middlesex  in  the  course  of  a  year         -  393,  *? 

The  Subject  further  explained  ~    »        39*— 39$ 
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